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I  got  to  the  office  rather  late  that  morning. 
I  had  just  come  back  from  a  tour  of  the 
branches  and  the  train  had  arrived  somewhere 
about  midnight  the  night  before.  I  had 
overslept  in  the  morning  and  arrived  at  the 
company's  building  at  ten-thirty.  As  I 
passed  through  the  outer  office  Stinton 
beckoned  me  over. 

'  The  boss  wants  you  urgently,'  he  said. 

1  What 's  up  ?  'I  inquired.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  I  would  naturally  have 
looked  in  on  the  boss  and  made  a  report.  It 
was  something  new  for  him  to  ask  for  me,  but 
I  thought  perhaps  it  was  on  account  of  my 
being  a  bit  late. 

'  Dunno,'  replied  Stinton.  '  Must  be  some- 
thing important.  He  's  been  singing  out  for 
you  for  the  last  hour.' 

'  I  '11  go  in  straight  away,'  I  said,  walking  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  general  manager's  room. 
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*  Be  kind  to  him,'  called  out  Stinton. 
'  He  's  in  a  raging,  tearing  temper.' 

I  knocked  at  the  boss's  door  and  walked  in. 
James  Fairfax  Cremer,  general  manager  of 
the  company,  was  plainly  disturbed.  He  was 
a  large,  robust  man,  with  greying  hair  and  a 
bald  patch  on  the  top  of  his  head.  Over 
that  bald  patch  there  was  usually  plastered 
a  long  wisp  of  hair  coaxed  there  from  that 
portion  of  his  scalp  which  had  not  yet  gone 
on  strike.  Just  now  that  wisp  was  standing 
up  on  end,  making  him  look  ridiculous.  He 
was  leaning  forward  on  his  elbows  and  frown- 
ing at  a  piece  of  paper  in  front  of  him.  His 
face  cleared  as  he  saw  me,  and  he  motioned 
me  to  a  chair  alongside  his  desk. 

'  Thought  you  were  never  coming,'  he  said 
gruffly. 

'  I  got  in  late  last  night,'  I  said,  '  and  over- 
slept this  morning.  I  had  a  good  trip  and 
found  everything  all  right.' 

'  Never  mind  that,'  he  said  brusquely.  '  I 
want  you  to  catch  the  boat  that  leaves  for 
America  this  afternoon.' 

Inwardly  I  jumped,  but  I  controlled  my 
features  and  said,  '  Very  good,  sir.' 
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*  There  's  something  wrong  about  Holmes,' 
he  went  on — Holmes  did  the  firm's  buying 
in  New  York. — '  His  movements  have  been 
very  erratic  lately  and  some  of  the  stuff  he  has 
sent  out  has  been  rotten.  This  morning  I  get 
a  cable  from  Gundersen  and  Plunkett  suggest- 
ing that  he  should  be  replaced.  There  must 
be  something  very  wrong  when  a  client  will 
take  that  amount  of  trouble.  I  want  you 
to  go  across  and  investigate.  You  can  either 
replace  him  yourself  or  make  an  appoint- 
ment.' 

'  I  '11  fix  it,'  I  said. 

*  Good.  Miss  Simmonds  is  typing  out  a 
statement  of  Holmes'  delinquencies  for  your 
guidance.  You  had  better  see  about  your 
berth  and  get  packed.  I  '11  have  letters  of 
credit  ready  for  you  when  you  return,  and  if 
there  's  anything  else  to  tell  you,  I  '11  let  you 
know  then.  Now  off  with  you.  The  boat 
leaves  at  two.' 

I  could  have  said  a  lot  just  then,  but  I 
didn't.    I  had  some  private  affairs  hanging  fire 

- 

which  would  have  to  slide.  The  office  had  to 
come  first,  and  the  boss  wasn't  the  man  to 
take  private   difficulties  to,  just  then,   so  I 
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just  ducked  out  of  his  office  without  a  word 

and  hunted  up  the  Trans-Pacific  Shipping 
Company. 

1 1  want  a  first  saloon  passage  to  Vancouver 
by  the  Morwell,'  I  said  to  the  booking  clerk. 

'  Can't  be  done,'  he  replied. 

'  Why  not  ?  ' 

'  All  booked  up.' 

'  Well,  put  me  somewhere.  I  've  got  to 
travel  by  her.' 

'  Nowhere  to  put  you,'  said  the  clerk 
laconically.  '  There  's  a  crowd  in  the  music 
room  already.     My  orders  are  to  close  down.' 

His  coolness  and  indifference  nettled  me. 
'  This  is  important,'  I  said  irritably.  '  You 
can  put  me  in  the  stokehold  if  you  like,  but  I 
must  go.' 

The  human  machine  appeared  to  be  im- 
pressed. 

*  I  '11  see  the  boss,'  he  said.  '  Come  back 
later. ' 

As  I  rushed  out  of  the  office  I  collided  with 
some  one  going  in.  I  apologised  hastily, 
and  was  rushing  off  again  when  the  person  I 
had  run  into  caught  me  by  the  coat. 

'  What 's  the  hurry,  Warren  ?  ' 
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It  was  Frank  Hyman,  one  of  Sims  and 
Packman's  travellers.  I  knew  him  through 
his  connection  with  the  business  and  did  not 
like  him.  My  dislike  was  instinctive  and,  so 
far  as  I  knew,  unreasonable,  but  there  it  was. 
I  tried  to  get  away. 

'  Terrible  hurry,'  I  muttered.  '  Off  to  New 
York  in  a  few  minutes.' 

'  Been  booking  your  passage,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  Trying  to,'  I  said  as  civilly  as  I  could.  I 
could  have  sworn  at  him  for  detaining  me. 
'  They  're  all  booked  up  and  don't  want  to 
take  me.' 

Hyman  gave  a  funny  little  laugh.  '  That 's 
queer,'  he  said.  '  I  was  just  going  in  to  get 
a  refund  on  a  ticket.  I  was  making  the  trip 
myself  but  will  have  to  wait  for  a  later  boat. 
You  can  take  it  over,  if  you  like.' 

1  That  saves  all  sorts  of  trouble,'  I  said 
eagerly.  '  Come  round  to  the  office  and  fix 
it,  or  I  '11  give  you  a  cheque  now. ' 

*  Give  me  the  cheque,'  he  said,  looking 
about  him  furtively.  '  I  'm  in  a  bit  of  a 
hurry  too.' 

I  just  gave  the  ticket  a  casual  glance  and 

saw  it  was  all  right. 
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*  The  shipping  company  won't  mind,  I 
suppose  ?  '  I  said. 

'  You  needn't  tell  them  unless  you  like,' 
he  said. 

'  I  'm  not  going  to  travel  as  Mr.  Hyman,' 
I  said. 

'  Fix  it  up  on  board/  he  suggested. 

1 1  '11  leave  it,  anyway,  until  I  've  been  home. 
Good-bye,  Hyman,  and  thanks.' 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  and  then 
suddenly  burst  out  laughing. 

'  What 's  the  j  oke  ?  '  I  asked  irritably. 

'  Nothing,'  he  replied,  still  chuckling.  '  It 
was  just  a  stray  thought.' 

I  didn't  like  his  tone  and  was  about  to  say 
something  else,  when  he  suddenly  left  me  and 
ran  up  a  side  lane.  We  had  been  walking 
along  George  Street  all  the  time  in  the  direction 
of  the  railway  station.  I  should  have  been 
catching  a  tram.  I  was  standing  still  for  a 
minute  wondering  at  Hyman 's  strange  conduct 
when  the  post-office  clock  struck  twelve.  I 
had  only  two  hours  left.  Dismissing  Hyman 
from  my  thoughts,  I  boarded  a  tram  for 
home.  Arrived  there  I  packed  a  few 
things,  paid  my  landlady,  and  jumped   on 
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a  city-bound  tram.     I  still  had  a  trifle  over 
an  hour  left. 

It  was  just  plain  cussedness  that  sent  a  big 
timber-laden  wagon  across  the  tram  track 
and  made  the  motorman  crash  into  it.  I  was 
flung  over  about  two  seats,  but  fortunately 
landed  in  a  sitting  posture,  otherwise  the 
back  of  the  seat  I  landed  on  might  have  done 
me  serious  damage.  As  it  was  I  was  unhurt, 
except  for  a  bruise  or  two.  I  got  out  and 
found  the  motorman  unconscious,  with  his 
face  severely  cut  by  broken  glass.  The 
wagon  was  over  on  its  side  across  the  track, 
and  the  driver  was  trying  to  calm  his  frightened 
horses.  I  was  the  only  passenger.  Common 
humanity  demanded  that  I  should  assist  the 
conductor  to  give  first-aid  to  his  mate.  We 
bandaged  him  as  best  we  could,  took  him  into 
a  neighbouring  house  and  rang  up  an 
ambulance.  Then  I  woke  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  nearly  half-past  one. 

I  rushed  out  into  the  road.  A  crowd  of 
people  and  vehicles  had  collected.  I  spotted 
a  motor  car  pulled  up  at  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  told  my  trouble  to  the  driver.  Like  a 
brick  he  agreed  to  drive  me  to  the  boat.     I  got 
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the  conductor  to  ring  up  the  office  to  tell  them 
to  bring  my  letters  to  the  wharf,  and  started. 

1  How  long  will  it  take  ?  '  I  asked.  We 
were  breaking  every  known  speed  law,  and  the 
wind  was  singing  past  my  ears. 

'  There  before  two/  shouted  the  driver. 
His  hat  was  jammed  over  his  eyes ;  he  was 
leaning  forward  over  the  steering  wheel,  and 
there  was  an  almost  devilish  grin  lurking 
about  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

We  turned  into  George  Street  on  two  wheels 
and  sailed  with  a  roar  up  the  hill.  I  saw  a 
policeman  hold  up  his  hand  and  then  write 
something  in  a  notebook. 

'  He  's  got  your  number,'  I  said. 

My  driver  ground  his  teeth  and  opened  up 
the  throttle.  The  wind  fairly  shrieked  in  my 
ears.  We  dodged  in  and  out  the  traffic  like 
a  disturbed,  angry  insect,  missing  everything 
by  a  hair  and  earning  the  curses  of  the 
pedestrians.  At  King  Street  the  traffic  was 
against  us,  but  my  Jehu  slipped  through 
between  two  trams  just  in  time  to  avoid  being 
crushed.     I  heard  the  rear  mudguard  crumple 


up  as  the  further  tram  struck  it,  and  the 
angry  shouts  of  the  pointsman  calling  upon  us 
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to  stop.  They  fell  upon  unheeding  ears.  We 
slowed  down  a  trifle  because  of  the  dense 
traffic,  but  our  pace  was  still  swift.  Just 
opposite  the  post  office  another  car  shot  out 
from  a  side  street.  We  swerved  out  to  avoid 
it  and  grazed  the  side  of  a  tram.  I  felt  my 
heart  pumping  up  in  my  neck  somewhere, 
shut  my  eyes  and  held  on  tight. 

'  Through  !  '  I  heard  Jehu  mutter,  and  on 
opening  my  eyes  I  found  we  had  a  clear  road 
once  more.  I  looked  back  at  the  clock.  It 
was  five  to  two. 

The  rest  was  easy.  We  slipped  along  down 
to  the  wharf  without  further  incident.  As  we 
pulled  up  I  saw  Stinton  waiting  for  me.  He 
rushed  across. 

'  Here  are  your  letters,  and  some  ready, '  he 
said.     '  Hurry  up  or  you  '11  be  left.' 

I  grabbed  the  parcel  and  the  little  bag  of 
sovereigns,  and  was  making  a  dash  for  the 
boat  when  I  remembered  Jehu. 

'  This  '11  cost  you  something,'  I  said,  handing 
him  over  a  fiver.  '  If  it 's  more,  I  '11  fix  it 
when  I  come  back.' 

He  grinned.  '  How  'd  you  enjoy  it  ?  '  he 
asked. 
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'  You  're  a  toff/  I  said,  '  but  I  Ve  enjoyed 
things  better.  You  're  mine  when  I  want  to 
go  racing  to  perdition.' 

'  I  '11  go  back  and  fix  up  the  Johns,'  he  said, 
chuckling. 

There  was  a  long  blast  from  the  steamer's 
whistle.  I  sped  down  the  wharf  and  scrambled 
on  board  just  as  the  gang-plank  was  being 
removed.  I  saw  Stinton  wave  to  me  and 
then  disappear,  and  I  just  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Jehu,  with  a  crumpled  mudguard,  vanishing 
up  George  Street  at  a  very  leisurely  pace. 

I  leaned  over  the  rail  and  watched  the  crowd. 
There  was  the  usual  waving  of  handkerchiefs 
and  shouted  conversation.  I  scanned  the 
mob  below  to  find  a  familiar  face,  but  could  see 
none,  so  I  turned  my  attention  to  those  on 
board.     There  did  not  appear  to  be  anybody 

# 

that  I  knew,  but  I  looked  them  all  over  with 
interest,  for  we  were  to  be  all  penned  up 
together  for  many  days.  There  seemed  to 
be  plenty  of  girls.  I  was  glad  of  that,  not 
because  I  was  a  girl's  man,  for  I  wasn't,  but 
I  liked  to  see  them  about.  My  dealings  with 
them  were  usually  from  a  distance.  They 
made  me  shy,  and  I  had  difficulty  in  talking 
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to  them,  but  I  knew  of  no  gladder  sight  than 
a  pretty  girl  in  a  happy  mood.  I  liked  to 
watch  them.  I  was  looking  about  in  search  of 
a  pretty  face  when  I  noticed  a  girl  standing 
apart  from  the  rest.  She  was  leaning  over 
the  rail  searching  the  fast-receding  wharf 
with  hungry  eyes.  She  waved  no  hand- 
kerchief and  seemed  to  be  quite  alone.  Once 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  eyes,  and  found  them 
the  saddest  things  I  had  ever  looked  upon. 
They  were  a  deep  liquid  brown,  fringed  by 
dark,  curling,  generous  lashes.  She  turned 
away  quickly  as  she  met  my  gaze  and  presently 

went  below. 

I  stayed  on  deck  while  we  went  down  the 
harbour.  Sydney  people  are  proud  of  their 
city  and  surroundings,  and  they  have  a  right 
to  be  so.  Once  away  from  the  dirty  wharves 
Sydney  Harbour  is  the  most  delightful  com- 
bination of  the  work  of  God  and  man  I  have 
ever  seen.  Nature  provided  the  blue  waters 
and  the  little  inlets,  and  man  erected  the 
pretty  dwellings  with  their  red  roofs.  The 
result  is  a  mixture  of  reds  and  greens  and 
blues  that  blend  with  the  harmony  of  a  great 
masterpiece.    As   we   went    slowly   towards 
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the  heads  I  noticed  it  all  and  it  made  me  feel 
good.     That  I  hold  is  the  mission  of  all  art 
to  inspire  goodness. 

It  was  a  sunny  April  day,  with  a  light  warm 
breeze  that  stirred  the  blue  waters  to  little 
nodding  ripples.  I  stayed  on  deck  until  we 
were  outside  the  heads,  watching  the  panorama 
of  beauty  with  some  regret  at  having  to  leave 
it  behind  me,  but  this  was  my  first  trip  abroad 
and  my  thoughts  were  mainly  filled  with 
pleasurable  anticipation.  I  took  a  last  look 
at  the  receding  coast-line  and  then  hunted  up 
my  steward,  who  conducted  me  to  my  cabin.. 
The  door  was  shut,  so  I  just  took  the  bag  from 
him  and  walked  in.  As  I  entered  some  one 
banged  the  door  behind  me,  and  the  next 
minute  I  felt  two  soft  feminine  arms  grab 
and  hug  me  ecstatically,  while  a  sobbing, 
hysterical  voice  said  : 

'  Oh  !     I    thought    you    hadn't    come — I 
thought  you  hadn't  come/ 
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My  first  thought  was  that  I  had  got  into  the 
wrong  cabin.  I  struggled  to  free  myself, 
not  violently  of  course,  for  I  must  confess 
that  the  hugging  process  was  not  unpleasant. 
I  couldn't  see  very  well  who  the  hugger  was, 
my  vision  being  restricted  to  a  mass  of  dark 
wavy  hair. 

'You  '11  never  get  away  from  me  again,' 
said  the  sobbing  voice.  '  You  were  a  wretch 
to  frighten  me  like  that.' 

*  There  's  some  mistake/  I  muttered. 

At  the  sound  of  my  voice  the  grasp  suddenly 
relaxed,  and  I  next  became  conscious  of  gazing 
into  a  horror-stricken  pair  of  brown  eyes. 

'  Oh  ! '  exclaimed  the  girl.  '  Oh  !  ' 
I  muttered  some  sort  of  an  apology,  grabbed 
my  bag  and  bolted  through  the  door.  Out- 
side, I  fumbled  for  my  ticket  and  consulted 
it.  There  was  no  mistake  about  the  cabin 
number.    The  figures  on  the  ticket  coincided 
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with  those  on  the  door.  I  looked  at  the 
document  again  and  then  my  blood  froze.  It 
was  made  out  in  the  name  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Hyman. 

I  immediately  felt  that  here  was  something 
very  wrong.     Hyman's  reputation  was  not 

good,  and  I  knew  he  was  unmarried.  I 
recalled  his  strange  conduct  at  our  last  meeting 
and  the  mysterious  laugh  of  his  that  had 
irritated  me.  There  was  something  unsavoury 
about  this  business.  This  was  the  girl  I  had 
noticed  on  deck.  Evidently  she  had  been 
waiting  for  Hyman. 

I  thought  of  going  to  the  purser,  but  then  I 

felt  that  would  not  do.  I  must  know  more 
first.     After  thinking  the  matter  over  for  a 

minute  I  tapped  on  the  cabin  door. 

'  If  you  will  come  outside  for  a  minute,'  I 
said,  '  I  will  probably  be  able  to  explain 
something  to  you.' 

There  was  silence  inside  for  a  minute,  and 
then  the  door  opened  slowly.  With  some 
hesitation  the  girl  came  out. 

'  You  were  expecting  Mr.  Hyman,  weren't 
you  ?  '  I  asked. 

She  nodded. 
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'  I — I  don't  think  he  's  coming/  I  said 
nervously.  It  really  was  a  delicate  situation, 
and  I  hadn't  a  notion  of  how  I  was  going  to 

handle  it. 

I  noticed  her  throat  move,  but  she  said 
nothing. 

I  He — he  sold  his  ticket  to  me/  I  went  on. 
'  I  didn't  notice  until  just  now  that  it  was  for 
two.' 

She  snatched  the  ticket  out  of  my  hand 
and  looked  at  it.  Her  cheeks,  which  had 
hitherto  been  pale,  suddenly  became  flushed. 
She  dropped  the  ticket  listlessly  and  plucked 
nervously  at  her  fingers.  Her  embarrassment 
gave  me  heart. 

'  Before  we  do  anything  else/  I  said  cheer- 
fully, '  we  're  going  up  on  deck,  and  there 
we  11  put  everything  right.    Will  you  come  ?  ' 

For  a  moment  her  eyes  searched  my  face.  I 
could  almost  feel  them  boring  into  my  brain, 
but  I  looked  back  at  her  steadily. 

I I  '11  come,'  she  said,  almost  inaudibly. 

I  threw  my  few  belongings  into  the  cabin. 
'  They  can  stay  there  for  the  moment,'  I 
said,  '  until  I  get  fixed  up  with  another  berth.' 

She  gave  me  a  grateful  look,  and  we  went  up 
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on  deck.  I  found  a  sheltered  spot  away  from 
every  one  else  and  settled  her  in  a  deck  chair. 
I  wanted  badly  to  have  a  good  look  at  her,  but 
I  felt  I  might  add  to  her  embarrassment  if  I 
did  so.  I  managed,  however,  to  steal  a  glance 
at  her  as  she  was  sitting  down,  and  saw  that 
she  was  very  young. 

There  was  a  brief  silence  after  we  had  sat 
down.     For  the  life  of  me  I  did  not  know  what 


to  say,  although  the  situation  seemed  plain 


enough.  There  was  no  wedding  ring  on  the 
girl's  finger,  and  I  knew  Hyman  was  an 
absolute  waster  where  women  were  concerned. 
The  girl's  plight  was  self-evident,  but  how  on 
earth  I  was  to  broach  the  subject  I  did  not 

know. 

'You  can  trust  me,'  I  said,  'absolutely.  I 
will  do  anything  to  help  you.  You  needn't 
tell  me  anything  you  don't  want  to,  and  you 
won't  find  me  inquisitive.  Now  what 's  to 
be  done  ?  ' 

I  didn't  look  at  her.  I  couldn't.  I  felt 
that  here  I  was  up  against  a  great  tragedy, 
that  of  a  young  girl  in  the  throes  of  her  first 
disillusionment,  and  I  didn't  want  to  add  to 
her  embarrassment.     But  although  I  wasn't 
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looking  at  her  I  knew  that  she  was  staring 
straight  in  front  of  her  and  seeing  inwardly 
a  jumble  of  impressions  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  future.  I  sat  tight  for  a  while  in 
the  hope  that  she  would  speak,  but  she  didn't. 

I  You  will  have  to  tell  me  a  little,'  I  sug- 
gested, '  so  that  I  will  know  what  to  do  for 
you.  I  suppose  you  have  relations  to  go  back 
to?' 

I I  have  none/  she  said,  almost  inaudibly. 
'  None  that  I  want  to  go  back  to.' 

I  You  were  running  away  to  the  other  side 

of  the  world,'  I  suggested. 

'  I  was,'  she  said  fiercely,  '  and  I  'd  do  it 

again.' 

This  didn't  help  much,  so  I  took  a  new  line. 
'  Where  do  you  want  to  go  ?  '  I  asked. 

*  Nowhere.' 

'  Oh,  come  !  '  I  protested.     '  You  must  go 

somewhere.' 

I I  want  to  die  !  '  very  fiercely. 

1  Very  good,'  I  said  soberly.  '  There  are 
several  ways  of  doing  that.  I  haven't  a 
revolver  to  lend  you,  but  I  dare  say  I  could 
borrow  one.  Anyway,  you  could  jump  into 
the  sea,  but  it  's  not  very  pleasant  getting 
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your  clothes  wet.  Suppose,  instead  of  dying, 
you  just  hang  on  to  life  a  bit  and  think  it 
over.     I  think  dying  is  a  rotten  business.' 

'  I  won't  go  home,'  she  said  between  her 
teeth. 

'  Very  good,'  I  said.  '  That  settles  that 
point.' 

1 1  'm  wicked,'  she  said.  '  If  you  knew 
everything  you  'd  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  me.' 

'  That 's  nonsense, '  I  said. 

'Well,  it's  true.' 

I  was  nonplussed.  I  wanted  to  help  her, 
but  couldn't  make  any  headway.  I  tried 
another  line. 

'  I  could  send  a  wireless  to  Mr.  Hyman— — ' 

I  started. 

*  Don't  you  dare — don't  you  dare  !  '  she 
almost  shrieked. 

'  Oh,  very  good, '  I  said  helplessly. 

'  I  loathe  him  !  '  she  said,  and  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  truth  of  her  words. 

'  As  your  husband '  I  began. 

'  He  isn't  that, '  she  broke  in,  '  and  you 
know  it.' 

There  was  an  uncomfortable  silence.  Sud- 
denly I  became  inspired. 
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'  Look  at  me  !  '  I  commanded. 
She  looked  up  ashamedly  and  met  my  gaze. 
Her  face  was  dead  white  and  her  eyes  dilated. 
'  Do  you  trust  me  ?  '  I  asked. 

She  nodded. 

*  Absolutely  ?  ' 
She  nodded  again. 

1  Then,'  I  said,  *  for  goodness'  sake  tell  me 
the  whole  yarn  and  let  us  find  a  way  out  for 
you.' 

She  lowered  her  eyes  and  twisted  her  fingers 
nervously. 

1  Did  you  ever  have  a  big  brother  ?  '  I 
asked. 

She  shook  her  head. 

'  Well,  just  for  the  present,  I  'm  your  big 
brother.  You  've  got  yourself  into  a  bit  of  a 
tangle,  but  I  'm  going  to  get  you  out  of  it.' 

She  looked  her  thanks,  but  said  nothing. 

*  I  '11  have  to  hand  you  over  to  the  captain, 
then.' 

It  was  hard  for  her,  I  know,  but  what  could 
I  do.  I  wanted  to  help  her,  but  she  wouldn't 
let  me.  It  would  have  saved  me  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  have  handed  her  over  to  the 
captain,  but  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  cruel.     She 
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had  been  utterly  shamed,  and  the  course  I 
had  suggested  would  only  add  to  her  humilia- 
tion. 

She  looked  such  unutterable  reproach  at  me 
that  I  had  to  take  back  the  captain  threat. 

'  Tell  me,  then,'  I  urged. 

'  They  were  cruel,'  she  said,  with  down- 
cast eyes.  '  They  made  my  life  miserable, 
and  then  he  came  and  said  we  could  go  away 
and  get  married.' 

1  And  you  won't  go  back  to  any  of  them  ?  ' 


She  shook  her  head. 
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'  Then  where  do  you  propose  going  t 

'  Anywhere,'  she  half  sobbed.  '  Any- 
where so  long  as  it 's  away.' 

'  What   about   New   Zealand  ?  '    I   asked. 

*  Have  you  any  friends  there  ?  ' 

She  shook  her  head.  '  I  've  none  any- 
where. ' 

'  Then  what  do  you  propose  doing  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know,'  she  said  helplessly. 

Here  was  a  problem.  A  young  girl,  without 
friends,  cast  upon  the  world  in  circumstances 
as  cruel  as  they  could  be.  It  was  a  woman's 
problem,  not  a  man's,  and  yet  a  man  would 
probably  have  to  solve  it. 
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'  Perhaps  there  is  a  lady  on  board  who  would 
look  after  you,'  I  suggested  weakly. 

1  If  you  tell  any  one  else  I  '11  kill  you/  she 
said  fiercely. 

1  Oh,  all  right/  I  mumbled  nervously,  not 

that  I  was  afraid  of  her  threat,  but  I  realised 
I  had  made  a  tactless  suggestion.  '  I  '11 
leave  it  to  you.  Do  what  you  like  within 
reason  and  I  'm  with  you.' 

Then  she  wept.  There  were  tears  but 
no  sound.  I  could  see  her  slim  body 
shaking  from  the  effort  at  suppression, 
and  the  sight  cut  through  me  like  a  sharp 
knife. 

1  Don't  do  that,'  I  said  as  sympathetically 
as  I  could.  '  For  God's  sake,  don't/  I 
patted  her  on  the  shoulder  clumsily  and 
tried  to  divert  her  attention,  but  my  efforts 
were  no  good. 

'  Look  !  '  I  said  desperately.  '  You  're 
travelling  with  me.  You  're  my  sister, 
cousin,  niece,  anything.  That  '11  do  for  the 
present.  We  can  think  up  the  rest  on  the 
voyage.  Now,  don't  cry.  Wipe  your  eyes 
and  look  up  at  your — your  uncle  and  show 
him  how  you  can  smile.'     I  made  this  last 
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remark  quite  seriously,  being  half  crazy  with 
anxiety  at  her  tears. 

The  words  had  an  excellent  effect.     First 

there  were  many  tears,  with  a  little  sobbing 
laughter,  and  then  she  began  to  laugh 
hysterically. 

'  Oh ! '  she  half  sobbed,  half  laughed. 
'  You  're    too — too — funny  !  ' 

1  The  whole  thing  's  very  funny,  isn't  it  ?  ' 
I  remarked  dryly.  Her  laughter  hurt  me  as 
much  as  the  tears. 

She  saw  I  was  hurt,  and  there  was  a  fresh 
flood.  She  tried  to  speak  but  couldn't,  so 
she  grabbed  my  hand  and  gave  it  a  good 
squeeze,  and  that  put  everything  right. 

'  Now,'  I  said,  '  you  can  go  below  if  you 
like,  and  I  '11  fix  up  with  the  purser  about  the 
berth.  My  name  is  Warren — James  Cathcart 
Warren,  commonly  called  Jimmy,  and  you  'd 
better  call  me  that.     What  is  your  name  ?  ' 

'  Jo,'  she  said  shyly. 

*  Short  for  Josephine  ?  ' 

She  nodded. 

'  All  right,  Jo,'  I  said  cheerfully.  '  You 
hop  off  and  get  yourself  comfortable  while  I 
worry    the    purser.     And    remember    your 
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name  's  Warren,  and  you  've  got  a  big  brother, 
name  of  Jimmy,  who  's  taking  you  for  a  trip 
to  Vancouver.' 

Her  eyes  looked  unutterable  gratitude. 
'  I  'm  very  grateful,'  she  said  humbly. 

'  You  've  struck  an  awful  tyrant,'  I  said 
with  a  smile.     '  You  '11  have  to  be  very  good.' 

'  I  'm  glad  you  're  not  going  to  be  my 
uncle,'  she  whispered,  and  before  I  could 
reply  she  had  flown. 
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I  'm  not  going  to  attempt  to  describe  my 

feelings  as  I  went  off  in  search  of  the  purser. 

My  mind  was  in  a  state  of  chaos.     I  had  let 

myself  in  for  something  this  time,  and  what 

was  to  be  the  end  of  it  Fate  alone  could  tell. 

However,  the  thing  was  done,   and  I  must 

make  the  best  of  it. 

I  found  the  purser's  quarters  and  rapped  on 

the    window.     A    tall    fair    laconic    youth 

attended. 

'  I  want  to  see  the  purser/  I  said. 

1  He  's  busy,'  was  the  casual  response. 

'  He  has  my  sympathy,  but  I  want  him  all 
the  same,'  I  said. 

*  I  'm  his  assistant.' 

'  Then, '  I  said,  '  he  has  a  further  claim  on 
my  sympathy.'  I  was  in  a  nervous  state, 
and  this  young  man  riled  me. 

He  grinned.     *  He  '11  need  mine  in  a  minute, 
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I   guess, '   he  said.     '  Hi !    George  !    There  's 
a  cove  here  wants  to  see  you.' 

1  Can't  you  fix  him  ?  '  said  a  voice. 

1  He    don't    like    me,'    said    the    youth 

plaintively. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  I  walked  in  and 
told  my  story.  '  You  see,'  I  said,  '  my  sister 
and  I  did  not  know  we  were  going  until  a 
few  hours  before  the  boat  left.  Then  this 
ticket  came  our  way  just  when  we  had  made 
up  our  minds,  so  we  took  it  over.' 

The  purser  was  a  jolly-looking  little  man, 
with  bright  eyes  that  always  appeared  to  be 
smiling.  He  looked  over  the  ticket  and 
frowned. 

1  It 's  very  irregular,'  he  said.  '  These 
tickets  are  not  transferable.' 

1  This  is  an  exceptional  case, '  I  said,  '  and 
your  people  have  got  their  money.' 

He  said  nothing,  but  pored  over  his  lists 
for  a  moment.  '  I  can  put  your  sister  in 
forty-five,'  he  said,  '  and  you  can  stick  to  the 
berth  you  have  now.  That  will  give  me  a 
berth  for  another  chap.  There  's  an  elderly 
lady  in  forty-five,  a  Mrs.  Parsons.  I  '11  get 
the  stewards  to  fix  you  up  right  away.' 
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1  And  you  won't  throw  me  overboard  for 
breaking  the  rules  ?  '  I  asked. 

Mr.  Purser's  eyes  twinkled.  '  It  's  very 
improper/  he  said,  '  but  you  've  solved  a 
problem  for  me  by  freeing  a  berth.' 

'  I  'm  eternally  your  debtor,'  I  said. 

I  went  back  and  knocked  at  Jo's  door. 
When  she  came  out  I  stared  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment. I  had  left  a  nervous,  distraught, 
unhappy  young  female  who  had  contem- 
plated suicide,  and  I  found  in  her  place  a 
radiant  creature  full  of  vitality  and  charm 
and  evidently  brimming  over  with  mischief. 

'  Hello,  Uncle  !  '  she  said  wickedly. 

There  wasn't  the  trace  of  a  tear  or  the 
emotion  she  had  gone  through.  She  looked 
as  if  she  had  never  known  a  minute's  un- 
happiness.  Her  eyes  were  sparkling  and 
her  whole  demeanour  was  utterly  charming. 
I  blushed  at  her  words  and  suddenly  felt 
quite  shy. 

'  You  've  weathered  the  storm  pretty  well,' 
I  suggested. 

'  I  can't  mope,'  she  said,  '  and  all  that  's 
done  with  now.  It  's  going  to  be  a  lovely 
trip,  I  know.' 
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'  And  what 's  going  to  happen  when  it  's 
over  ?  '  I  asked.  Her  irresponsibility  was 
amazing. 

'  Oh,'  she  said  airily,  '  something  will 
happen,  I  suppose,  but  that 's  a  long  way  off 
yet.  It 's  time  enough  to  think  of  that  when 
we  get  to  the  other  side.' 

'  You  're  a  very  sanguine  young  woman,' 
I  ventured.  '  Doesn't  the  prospect  appal 
you  at  all  ?  ' 

'  I  've  got  you  to  look  after  me  now,'  she 
said. 

I  groaned  inwardly,  for  I  could  see  trouble 
ahead.  In  taking  compassion  on  this  helpless, 
deluded  girl  I  had  shouldered  a  burden  which 
I  would  find  great  difficulty  in  dropping. 
Even  when  we  arrived  at  our  journey's  end 
she  would  still  be  on  my  hands.  It  was 
evident  that  she  was  a  butterfly  creature  who 
lived  for  the  moment  only  and  took  no  thought 
of  the  morrow. 

'  So  you  have,'  I  said,  '  but  you  won't  have 
me  always.' 

The  radiant   eyes   suddenly   dimmed  and 
filled   up,     '  Oh  !  '    she   gasped.     '  You  're 
you  're  not  going  to  desert  me  now.' 
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I  felt  the  meanest  brute  on  earth  for  having 
damped  her  sunshine.  '  Of  course  not,'  I 
said  warmly,  '  but  you  see  I  'm  taking  a 
business  trip  that  will  take  me  to  New  York.' 

'  Oh  !  '  she  cried.  '  That  will  be  lovely. 
I  've  always  wanted  to  see  New  York.' 

I  made  a  gesture  of  despair.  How  was  I 
ever  going  to  make  her  understand  that  I 
was  only  her  temporary  guardian. 

The  arrival  of  a  steward  cut  short  the  con- 
versation. I  explained  the  change  to  him, 
and  then  took  my  charge  on  deck. 

'  Now  look  here,'  I  said  firmly,  as  we  sat 
down  on  one  of  the  hatches,  '  I  've  got  to  know 
something  more  of  you  yet.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  horrible  things,' 
she  said.     '  Look  at  that  lovely  sunset.' 

'  The  sunset  will  keep, '  I  said  grimly. 

'  But  it  won't,'  she  cried.  '  Look  !  It 's 
fading  already.' 

'  Who  were  those  people  who  were  unkind 
to  you  ?  ' 

1  The  old  man  mostly,  but  she  was  a  pig  too.' 
'  Who  was  she  ?   Your  mother  ?  ' 
1  Lord,    no  ! '   she   said.     '  Mother  's   dead 
long  ago.     I  'm  talking  of  old  Clara,' 
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'  Wlio  was  old  Clara,  then  ?  ' 
'  I  don't  know.     She  just  lived  with  us  and 
got  drunk  with  the  old  man.' 
1  Meaning  your  father  ?  ' 

*  I  suppose  so.  Look,  the  sun  's  nearly 
gone !  ' 

'  Never  mind  the  sun.  Why  did  you  run 
away 

1  They  used  to  belt  hell  out  of  me  when  they 
were  drunk.' 

I  jumped  as  if  I  had  been  struck.  '  Where 
on  earth  did  you  pick  up  that  awful  ex- 
pression ?  '  I  asked. 
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'  Is  it  awful  ?  '  she  asked  innocently. 

*  It 's — it 's — why,  it 's  a  dreadful  thing  for 
a  girl  to  say. ' 

'  Harry   Duggan   used   to   say   that,'   she 

replied.     '  He  lived  next  door  to  us,  and  he  's 
the  nicest  man  I  ever  met.' 

'  His  language  must  have  been  choice, '  I 
ventured. 

*  He  's  a  pugilist,'  she  said.  *  I  went  to 
one  of  his  fights  once.  He  ought  to  have  won, 
but  Tommy  Bright  sent  him  to  sleep  in  the 
eighth.  Harry  thought  he  was  feinting  and 
dived  in  to  finish  him  off,  but  he  got  a  right 
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upper  cut  on  the  jaw  and  dropped.  He  had 
the  best  of  it  up  to  then. ' 

'  Indeed,'  I  muttered. 

'  Harry  was  the  kindest  man  I  ever  knew. 
He  loved  his  wife  and  children  and  never  said 
a  cross  word  to  them.' 

'  How  does  Hyman  come  into  the  story  ?  ' 
I  asked. 

'  He  came  out  once  to  see  the  old  man  on 
business.  Then  he  came  again  when  the  old 
man  was  drunk  and  I  was  being  belted.  He 
stopped  it,  and  then  I  used  to  meet  him  after- 
wards. He  wanted  me  to  go  away  with  him. 
I  wouldn't  at  first,  but  one  day  the  two  of  them 
set  on  me  when  they  were  drunk  and  half 
killed  me,  so  I  wrote  and  told  him  I  'd  go 
with  him.     I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer. 

I  suppose  it  was  wicked.' 

' 1  don't  know  that  it  was,'  I  mused,  '  under 

the  circumstances.' 

1 1  said,  of  course,  we  'd  have  to  get  married, ' 
she  said  ingenuously. 

'  Of  course,'  I  agreed,  soberly  marvelling  at 
her  innocence. 

'  And — and — I  didn't  know  he — he — you 
know — got  the  one  cabin/ 
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*  Of  course  not,'  I  said. 

'  I  hate  him  !  '  she  said  viciously. 

1  Did  you  love  him  ?  '  I  asked. 

She  tossed  her  head.  '  I  didn't  care  a  rap 
for  him,  but  I  'd  sooner  have  married  him 
than  go  on  as  I  was.' 

*  What 's  your  other  name  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  I  'm  not  going  to  tell  you/  she  re- 
plied. '  It 's  yours  now,  and  I  like  it 
better.' 

1  Why  won't  you  tell  me  ?  ' 

'  You  might  find  out  where  I  lived  and  get 
me  sent  back.' 

*  I  wouldn't  do  that,'  I  said. 

1  Anyway,  I  want  to  forget  it.' 
'  How  old  are  you  ?  '  I  asked. 
1  Eighteen.' 

'  Well,'  I  mused,  '  your  name  's  Warren 
now  and  we  live  at  Haberfield,  Sydney. 
Our  father  and  mother  are  both  dead,  and  you 
have  been  at  a  boarding-school.  You  '11  have 
to  be  careful  to  keep  off  family  topics  when 
you  speak  to  people,  and  if  you  must  talk  of 
them,  you  had  better  consult  me.  That 's 
the  dressing  bugle,  so  you  'd  better  slip  down 
and  dress  for  dinner.' 
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Her  mouth  drooped.  '  I  haven't  got 
another  dress/  she  said  sadly. 

'  We  '11  get  some  when  we  get  to  Auckland/ 
I  said  cheerfully. 

Her  face  brightened  again.  '  You  're  a 
dear,  Jimmy,'  she  said.  '  You  're  just  as  kind 
as  Harry  Duggan.  We  '11  go  shopping  there 
together,  and  I  '11  get  some  lovely  things.' 

'  How  much  would  it  cost  to  fit  you  out  ?  ' 
I  asked  cautiously. 

'  Oh,  pounds  and  pounds,'  she  said. 

'  Have  you  got  any  money  ?  ' 

*  Twopence,'  she  said,  smiling  divinely.  *  I 
stole  sixpence  from  the  old  man's  drawer  to 
pay  my  tram  fare,  and  that 's  the  change. 
You  'd  better  take  care  of  it  for  me,  because 
I  haven't  got  any  pockets  or  a  purse.' 

She  took  a  couple  of  coppers  from  her  belt 
and  handed  them  to  me  gravely.  Just  as 
gravely  I  received  them. 

'  I  '11  guard  them  carefully,'  I  said,  '  and 
now  I  think  I  '11  go  below  and  get  cleaned  up 
a  bit.     I  won't  dress.' 

She  looked  ruefully  at  her  costume.  '  It 's 
not  up  to  much,'  she  said,  '  but  it  was  my 
best.    Do  I  look  so  very  awful  ?  ' 
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I  looked  at  her  dress  and  then  at  her  face. 
The  former  was  good  enough,  but  the  latter 
was  beautiful.  Her  cheeks  had  a  fine,  healthy, 
youthful  flush  in  them  and  her  dark  brown 
eyes  were  indescribably  lovely.  Her  nose  was 
straight  and  superbly  cut,  and  her  gorgeous 
bronze  hair  curved  across  her  forehead  with  a 
most  alluring  droop. 

1  Did  any  one  ever  tell  you  that  you  were 
beautiful  ?  '  I  asked  suddenly. 

1  He  did,'  she  said,  meaning  Hyman,  '  but 
I  didn't  believe  him.  The  other  pair  used  to 
say  I  was  hideous.  Harry  Duggan  said  I 
wasn't  strong  enough  in  the  jaw.  I  don't 
look  bad,  sometimes,  in  the  glass,'  she  con- 
fessed naively.     '  Am  I  beautiful  ?  ' 

'  Pretty  enough,'  I  said  vaguely. 

'  Jimmy,'  she  said  suddenly,  '  do  you  think 
I  have  been  very  wicked  ?  ' 

'No,'  I  said.  'I  don't.  You  couldn't 
be  wicked  if  you  tried.'  And  I  spoke  from 
absolute  conviction. 

I  went  down  to  my  cabin  turning  many 

things  over  in  my  mind.     I  had  no  objection 

to  the  charge  that  had  been  thrust  upon  me, 

but  I  was  concerned  about  the  future.     How- 
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ever,  I  was  not  a  worrying  sort,  and  I  com- 
forted myself  with  the  reflection  that  some- 
thing would  turn  up  and  put  things  right. 

Arrived  at  my  cabin  I  found  the  other 
occupant  shaving  himself.  I  didn't  take 
much  notice  of  him  beyond  exchanging  a  few 
conventional  remarks,  and  having  washed  and 
brushed  myself  up  I  went  into  the  saloon. 
When  the  second  bugle  sounded  I  went 
below  again  and  waited  for  my  new  sister. 

I  was  treated  to  another  surprise.  Jo 
stepped  out  of  her  cabin,  arrayed  in  a  wonder- 
ful creation  of  the  palest  pink.  I  'm  no  good 
at  describing  women's  costumes,  but  there 
was  no  doubt  that  this  was  just  it.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  gauzy  lacy  stuff  about  it, 
and  the  whole  effect  was  brilliant. 

'  How  do  you  like  me  now  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Where  on  earth  did  you  get  it  ?  '  I  counter 
questioned. 

'  The  lady  in  my  cabin,  Mrs.  Parsons,  lent 
it  to  me.  She  has  a  daughter  living  in 
California,  and  she  's  taking  her  out  some 
things.     How  does  it  look  ?  ' 

'  It 's  beautiful, '  I  said. 

*  I  'm  to  wear  it  until  we  get  to  Auckland, 
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Mrs.  Parsons  is  such  a  kind  old  lady.  I  had 
to  tell  her  that  we  came  away  in  a  hurry  and 
that  all  my  trunks  went  astray.  She  was  very 
concerned  and  offered  me  this.  I  think  it 's 
perfectly  beautiful.  I  've  never  had  anything 
like  it  before.  Will  I  get  something  like  this 
at  Auckland  ?  ' 

*  Better  if  you  like/  I  said,  with  a  reckless 
enthusiasm  that  surprised  me.  Now  that  she 
was  dressed  up  this  new-found  sister  of  mine 
looked  lovely.  There  was  a  glorious  colour 
in  her  cheeks,  and  she  had  that  necessary 
assurance  and  ease  that  comes  with  the 
wearing  of  good  clothes.  I  felt  then  that  no 
money  spent  on  the  adornment  of  such  a 
beautiful  creature  could  be  wasted.  I  was 
not  a  rich  man,  but  I  had  been  receiving  a 
good  salary  for  years  and  there  was  a  little 
property  left  me  by  my  father.  I  had  never 
been  a  spendthrift  and  was  now  comfortably 
off.  I  resolved  then  that  the  girl  should  have 
the  best  fit-out  that  money  could  buy,  and 
that  anyhow,  during  the  trip,  she  should  have 
nothing  but  happiness.  Afterwards — well 
afterwards  was  a  long  way  off. 

We  had  a  little  table  to  ourselves  the  first 
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night.  The  sea  was  choppy,  and  for  that 
reason  the  dining  saloon  was  not  popular. 
I  Ve  always  been  a  good  sailor,  and  it  was 
evident  that  my  companion  was  not  going  to 
be  affected  by  the  motion.  She  looked  about 
her  a  good  deal. 

'  Taking  stock  of  the  crowd  ?  '  I  asked. 

■ 

*  I  'm  learning  things,'  she  whispered. 
'  I  Ve  never  been  in  a  place  like  this  before 
and  I  don't  want  to  make  mistakes.  What 
are  all  these  knives  and  things  for,  Jimmy  ?  ' 

'  You  've  got  your  tongue  well  around  my 
name,'  I  said,  with  a  smile. 

'  It  suits  you,'  she  said,  '  and  I  know  you 
a  great  deal  already.  Some  people  you  only 
know  a  little  after  years  of  intimacy.  Besides, 
you  're  my  brother.' 

'Temporarily,'  I  suggested. 

'  You  always  have  been.  I  'm  living  the 
whole  thing.  I  can  remember  you  so  well  as 
a  little  boy.  You  were  a  solemn,  plodding, 
sturdy  little  chap  that  every  one  liked.  You 
never  fought  anybody  because  nobody  ever 
quarrelled  with  you.  You  were  kind  to  the 
little  weaklings,  and  mother  adored  you  :  now 
didn't  she  ?  ' 
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I  shifted  uncomfortably  in  my  seat.  I 
certainly  had  been  a  mother's  boy  and  I  had 
never  been  quarrelsome. 

'  Your  imagination  is  uncanny,'  I  said 
gruffly. 

I  Oh,  I  '11  tell  you  a  lot  more  about  yourself 
later  on, '  she  said,  smiling.  '  I  knew  all  about 
you  in  a  general  way  when  I  first  met  you. 
That  was  why  I  went  up  on  deck  with  you.' 

I I  wouldn't  live  the  whole  thing  if  I  were 
you,'  I  said,  trying  to  put  a  certain  amount  of 
warning  into  my  voice.  '  Disillusionment  is 
a  horrible  thing.' 

1 1  've  got  to  live  it,'  she  said  simply.  '  I  've 
nothing  else  to  live.' 

The  steward  came  and  put  some  fish  before 
her. 

1  What  am  I  to  do  with  this,  Jimmy  ?  '  she 
asked  in  a  whisper. 

1  Eat  it,'  I  said  with  a  smile. 
•  Yes,  but  how  ?  ' 

I  explained  uses  of  the  various  items  of 
cutlery. 

1  It 's  not  very  much,  and  I  'm  terribly 
hungry,'  she  whispered. 

'  There  are  other  courses/  I  said.     '  You  '11 
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probably  get  enough  by  the  time  you  have 
finished/ 

1  You  know,  we  didn't  have  any  lunch 
to-day/  she  reminded. 

'  How  do  you  know  I  didn't  have  lunch  ?  ' 
I  asked. 

'  Don't  be  absurd,  Jimmy.  Don't  you 
remember  we  were  going  to  get  some  in  town, 

and  then  we  couldn't  find  the  luggage  and 
had  to  go  looking  for  it/ 

'  Your  memory  is  better  than  mine/  I  said, 
*  perhaps  you  could  remind  me  of  other 
incidents  that  occurred  during  the  day/ 

'Of  course,'  she  said,  beaming  at  me. 
'  Didn't  you  knock  the  skin  off  the  back 
of   your   hand  trying    to    close  up   my  big 

Saratoga  ?  ' 

There  was  a  small  scar  on  the  back  of  my 
hand  that  I  must  have  got  in  the  tram 
accident. 

1  Go  on/   I  said.     '  It 's  coming  back  to 

me  now.' 

'  And  then  the  carrier  was  late  and  you 
swore.  Not  a  bad  swear,  Jimmy,  because 
your  swears  are  only  little  ones.  And  after 
that  we  got  into  the  cab,  and  when  we  got  to 
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the  wharf  the  cabman  wanted  to  charge  you 
a  shilling  too  much.' 

I  laughed  outright.  *  Go  on,'  I  said.  '  This 
is  first  rate.' 

'  And  when  you  'd  got  him  to  admit  he  was 
wrong,  he  had  no  change,  and  rather  than  pay 
him  an  extra  shilling,  you  went  over  to  a 
shop  and  changed  a  half-sovereign.' 

I   muttered  something  under  my  breath. 

The  incident  of  the  change  had  actually 
occurred  once. 

'Oh,'  she  cried,  noticing  my  expression, 
'  I  can  see  you  remember  that.' 

'  Either  you  have  second  sight,  or  you  've 
seen  me  arguing  with  a  cabby,'  I  said  un- 
comfortably. 

'  Of  course,'  she  said.  '  It  happened  to-day, 
and  it 's  the  sort  of  thing  you  would  do.' 

1  You  know  me  better  than  I  thought,'  I 
said. 

1  Girls  know  their  brothers  better  than 
any  one  else.' 

Her  perception  made  me  feel  uneasy,  and 
I  was  glad  to  get  away  from  the  table  and  go 
on  deck.  The  night  wasn't  cold,  so  we  walked 
about  a  bit  and  then  sat  down. 
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'  Now  tell  me  about  yourself/  she  said. 

'  I  thought  you  knew  everything  already/ 

I  remarked. 

'  I  know  a  lot, '  she  replied,  '  but  I  want  to 
hear  you  talk.' 

I  told  her  about  the  office  and  some- 
thing of  the  reason  of  my  trip.  Then  I 
went  into  my  past,  related  some  incidents 
and  gave  her  my  family  history.  I  was  in 
the  middle  of  it  when  she  suddenly  sat  up 
and  exclaimed  : 

'  Oh,  Lord  !  ' 

'  What 's  the  matter  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  You — you  're  not  married  ?  '  she  asked 
anxiously. 

I  laughed.     '  Bless  you  !     No  !  ' 

'  I  thought  not, '  she  said,  '  but  you  gave 
me  a  spasm/ 

'  Why  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know,'  she  replied  thoughtfully. 
*  I  don't  think  I  would  like  my  brother  to  be 
married. ' 

*  I  'm  too  old  for  that  now,'  I  said. 
'  How  old  ?  ' 

'  Just  approaching  thirty.  On  the  verge 
of  middle  age.' 
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'That 's  just  a  nice  age,'  she  said.  'You 
won't  go  and  get  married,  will  you  ?  ' 

*  I  have  no  intention  of  doing  so  at  present,' 
I  said,  laughing,  '  but  why  shouldn't  I  ?  ' 

'  Because,'  she  said  seriously,  '  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  girl  nice  enough  for  you.' 
And  then  she  suddenly  got  up  and  went  off  to 
her  cabin. 
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People    like    Nigel    Flute- Smith    invariably 

add   to   the   gaiety   of   any   community.     I 

found  this  out  very  quickly  because  the  owner 

of  this  double-barrelled,   highly  respectable 

sounding  name  occupied  the  other  berth  in 

my  cabin.     Mr.  Flute-Smith  himself  did  not 

belie  the  impression  conveyed  by  his  name. 

His  respectability  rose  up  and  smote  you  at 

every  turn.     He  opened  his  mouth  to  speak 

and  out  it  jumped.     He  inclined  his  head  to 

listen  to  somebody  else,  and  you  immediately 

recognised  the  movement  as  belonging  to  the 

very  best  people.     He  discussed  topics  of  the 

day  in  such  a  way  that  you  were  forced  to 

recognise  in  every  tone  the  rectitude  of  the 

person  speaking.     He  told  a  smoking-room 

story    in    such    an    apologetic,    disclaiming 

manner  that  despite  the  naughtiness  of  the 

anecdote,  you  were  quite  convinced  that  here 

was  one  of  the  rocks  upon  which  standard 

it 
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morality  was  built.  There  was  not  one 
really  offensive  thing  about  Mr.  Flute- Smith. 
His  clothes  were  immaculate,  his  gloves  the 
very  best,  his  ties  colour-poems,  and  his  socks 
to  match  simply  dreams.  No  lady  who  at  any 
social  function  temporarily  committed  herself 
to  his  care,  ever  had  a  qualm  that  he  would 
do  anything  but  the  right  thing,  for  he  never 
did.  He  was  an  unerring  disciple  of  the 
social  code  which  has  been  so  rigidly  laid 
down  by  an  enlightened  public  opinion  as 
being  in  the  very  best  interests  of  everybody. 
How,  therefore,  could  there  be  anything 
offensive  about  him  ? 

All  people  who  have  any  pretensions  to 
being  anything  at  all  know  all  about  the 
Flute-Smiths,  or  rather  all  about  them  that 
the  Flute- Smiths  wish  to  be  known,  and  a 

little  more  besides.  The  Flute-Smiths  were 
wealthy.  Grandfather  Flute-Smith  had  been 
a  squatter  and  his  broad  acres  still  remained 
with  the  family,  although  managers  were 
hired  to  look  after  them.  The  Flute-Smiths 
lived  chiefly  in  their  town  house  and  only 
occasionally  visited  their  broad  acres.  They 
had  little  time  for  paying  visits  to  the  country, 
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being  strenuously  engaged  in  doing  with  all 
their  might  a  host  of  things  that  would  not 
have  left  the  world  any  poorer  or  unhappier 
had  they  never  been  done.  No  social  function 
could  be  called  a  success  if  Mrs.  Flute-Smith 
were  absent,  and  no  club  could  be  really  a 
club  unless  Mr.  Flute- Smith  was  a  member. 
Every  week  the  society  journals  gave  a  minute 
discription  of  the  doings  of  all  the  Flute- 
Smiths,  and  these  were  all  absorbed  with 
avidity  by  all  women  readers  who  thought 
anything  of  themselves  at  all.  Not  to  know 
what  the  Flute- Smiths  were  or  had  been  doing, 
was  a  social  misdemeanour.  Even  the  women 
described  by  the  Flute-Smiths  as  being  hope- 
lessly  common,  knew  all  about  their  doings 
and  talked  of  them  to  other  women.  Occa- 
sionally there  was  a  whisper  of  a  grave 
scandal  affecting  a  member  of  this  illustrious 
family.  Reggie  Flute-Smith,  who  was  a  gay 
young  dog,  quite  unlike  his  immaculate 
brother,  sometimes  caused  concern  to  the 
family  by  becoming  entangled  with  a  lady  of 
doubtful  character  or  of  common  birth. 
Reggie  also,  upon  occasions,  got  quite  un- 
mistakably   and    hilariously    drunk.    When 
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he  did  so  the  walls  of  every  suburban  drawing- 
room  rang  with  his  name  and  doings  for  weeks. 
Such  escapades  were,  of  course,  not  mentioned 
in  the  society  journals,  but  were  handed  from 
lip  to  ear  with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  and 
interest. 

People  read  of  the  doings  of  the  Flute- 
Smiths,  but  they  talked  of  their  unpublished 
history.  A  newcomer  to  society  would  be 
informed  with  bated  breath  that  grandfather 
Flute- Smith  had  never  been  known  to  use  an 
aspirate,  that  he  had  been  a  dirty  old  man 
with  miserly  instincts,  who  had  lived  in  a 
hovel  upon  his  rich  estates  and  worked  like 
any  common  labourer.  That  the  present  Mr. 
Flute-Smith  used  actually  to  milk  cows,  and 
that  his  wife  had  been  compelled  to  do  the 
family  washing  because  the  old  man  was 
too  mean  to  employ  outside  help.  Fortun- 
ately, grandfather  Flute-Smith  was  drowned 
through  trying  to  recover  a  sixpence  he  had 
dropped  into  an  underground  tank,  at  a 
time  when  the  present  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flute- 
Smith  were  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  so 
the  family  was  able  to  blossom  forth  from 
the  fertile  soil  of  its  great  wealth.     Nobody 
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mourned  grandfather  Flute- Smith,  and  every- 
body at  the  homestead  was  annoyed  with 
him  for  spoiling  the  only  decent  drinking 
water  on  the  place. 

I  mention  these  facts  because  Nigel  Flute- 
Smith  is  going  to  have  a  place  in  this  story. 
During  the  first  few  days  of  the  voyage  he 
did  not  appear.  The  sea  was  rough,  and  I 
have  observed  that  immaculate  people  are 
always  seasick,  whereas  the  young  ruffian 
who  drinks  and  smokes  strong  tobacco  is 
immune.  The  position  should  be  the  reverse, 
of  course,  but  no  doubt  people  like  Nigel 
Flute- Smith  reap  the  reward  of  their  sufferings 
in  the  next  world,  whereas  the  fate  of  the 
young  ruffians  who  smoke  and  drink  will 
probably  be  too  dreadful  even  to  speculate 

upon. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Nigel  Flute-Smith 
suffered  from  seasickness.  I  was  reminded  of 
his  malady  during  the  first  night  at  sea,  and 
so  was  the  steward,  who  brought  him  brandy 
and  eventually  made  him  so  hopelessly  drunk 
that  he  slept.  When  I  went  below  to  turn 
in  I  found  him  groaning.  When  he  wasn't 
groaning  he  was  pushing  the  bell-button  for 
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the  steward.  In  between  the  groaning  and 
bell-pushing  there  was  something  else,  which 
I  am  not  going  to  describe. 

I  addressed  some  conventional  remark  to 
him  as  I  entered.  He  gave  a  moan  and  said 
with  an  effort : 

1  Very  sick.' 

'  Oh,  you  '11  be  all  right  in  the  morning,'  I 
said  cheerfully.  '  Get  up  and  have  a  good 
breakfast  and  you  '11  be  as  right  as  pie. ' 

He  groaned  and  pushed  the  bell. 

'  Get  me  som'ing,  steward,'  he  said,  with  an 
effort . 

1 A  little  brandy,  sir,'  suggested  the 
steward,  who  was  a  little  bullet-headed  man 
with  a  twinkling  eye. 

Mr.  Flute-Smith  waved  his  hand  feebly 
in  protest.    '  Nev'  touch  spirits, '  he  murmured. 

'  Burnt  brandy  's  the  thing,  sir,'  said  the 
steward,  with  an  audacious  wink  at  me. 
1  There  's  no  spirit  in  that.' 

'  Get  some,  steward,  quick,'  said  the 
invalid.     '  Dying,  I  think.' 

The  steward  got  it  quickly  and  gave  him 
a  stiff  dose  of  neat  brandy  with  the  spirit  in  it. 

'  That  '11   fix   him,'   he   said   to   me   in   a 
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whisper.  '  Fifteen  times  I  've  bin  in  'ere 
the  last  two  hours,  an'  I  guess  it  '11  be  fifteen 
more  before  he  's  fixed  up.' 

He  was  right.  I  turned  in  and  tried  to  go 
to  sleep,  but  the  alternations  between  groans 

and  the  appearance  of  the  steward  gave  me 
no  chance.  An  hour  or  two  later  I  got  up, 
put  on  a  dressing-gown,  and  taking  a  couple 
of  rugs  with  me,  went  on  deck.  I  fixed  up  a 
couple  of  deck  chairs,  wrapped  the  rugs 
round  me,  and  was  in  dreamland  in  a  few 
seconds. 

I  woke  early  in  the  morning  to  find  Jo 
looking  at  me  very  gravely.  She  was  sitting 
a  few  feet  away  and  leaning  forward  as  if  in 
search  of  something.  For  the  moment  I 
could  not  remember  where  I  was. 

'  You  look  nicer  when  you  are  awake, 
Jimmy,'  she  said. 

'  You  're  a  very  early  bird,'  I  remarked. 

'  I  always  get  up  early,'  she  said.  '  The 
morning  is  the  time  to  think  things,  and  I  like 
to  think  standing  up.' 

'  There  's  a  sick  man  down  below,'  I  said, 
*  and  he  wouldn't  let  me  sleep,  so  I  came  here. 
What 's  the  time  ?  ' 
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'  Sunrise/  she  said.  '  There  he  is,  just 
getting  up.     Isn't  he  lovely  ?  ' 

The  sun  was  just  peeping  above  the  horizon. 
There  was  a  pink  glow  in  the  sky  and  the  air 
was  fresh. 

*  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  A  few  minutes.  I  was  watching  you  and 
trying  to  find  out  something  more  about  you, 
but  I  couldn't  while  you  had  your  eyes 
closed. ' 

'  Sorry  now  that  you  entrusted  yourself  to 
me  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  No,  Jimmy.' 

'  No  doubts  at  all  ?  ' 

'  None.' 

'  I  might  be  all  kinds  of  a  blackguard, '  I 
suggested. 

She  laughed.  '  Go  down  and  dress,  and 
then  come  up  and  enjoy  the  morning.  I  Ve 
got  lots  to  say  to  you.' 

I  did  as  I  was  told.  Downstairs  I  found 
Mr.  Flute-Smith  asleep  and  breathing  heavily. 
The  cabin  reeked  with  the  smell  of  brandy.  I 
lit  a  cigarette  and  dressed.     Later,  I  joined  Jo 

and  we  promenaded. 

'  Mrs.    Parsons   was   sick   too/    she   said. 

D 
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'  She  's  been  asking  me  a  lot  of  awkward 
questions.' 

'  To  which  you  no  doubt  found  replies/  I 

said. 

'  I  got  through  all  right,'  she  said,  '  but  it 

was  a  hard  job  in  places.  She  asked  if  I  were 
related  to  the  Tasker  Warrens  of  somewhere 
or  other,  but  I  dodged  it  by  saying  I  had  been 
at  a  boarding-school  for  a  long  time.  I  have, 
haven't  I,  Jimmy  ?  ' 

'  You  have,'  I  replied,  '  ever  since  you  were 
thirteen.' 

'  What  do  they  do  at  boarding-schools  ?  ' 

I  Blessed  if  I  know, '  I  confessed.  '  Play 
pranks,  I  suppose,  and  learn  as  little  as  they 
can  and  make  the  teachers'  lives  miserable.' 

I I  was  a  naughty  girl  at  school,  Jimmy,' 
she  said,  after  a  pause.  '  Miss  Bridgford, 
the  head  teacher,  said  I  was  the  naughtiest 
girl  there.' 

1 1  like  your  teacher's  name,'  I  said  with  a 
smile.     '  Where  did  you  get  hold  of  it  ?  ' 

*  In  a  book,  and  please  don't  interrupt  my 
memories.  She  threatened  to  expel  me,  and 
wrote  you  a  horrible  letter  about  me,  and  you 
came  to  see  me  and  had  a  long  talk,  and  I 
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cried  because  you  were  so  kind  and  I  hadn't 

done  anything  very  awful.' 

'  Why  not  have  been  a  model  girl  ?  '   I 

suggested. 

1  Don't    be    silly,    Jimmy.     You    know    I 

couldn't  be  that.' 

'  I  should  say  you  were  generally  popular 

at  school,'  I  ventured. 

*  With  the  girls,  of  course.  It  was  a  pity/ 
she  said  with  a  sigh,  '  that  father  and  mother 
died  before  we  were  grown  up.' 

I  started.  Her  words  were  so  natural  that 
they  might  have  really  been  true. 

'  Tell  me  about  your  mother,  Jimmy,'  she 
said  abruptly. 

'  She  was  fairly  tall, '  I  said,  '  and  her  hair 

was  white.     Dad  used  to  say  she  was  a  beauty 

in  her  youth.     She  was  very  gentle,  and  I  have 

never  seen  anybody  yet  that  I  could  love 
better.' 

I  saw  Jo's  eyes  fill  up.  'O  Jimmy,'  she 
said,  '  she  must  have  been  lovely.' 

*  Do  you  remember  your  own  mother  ?  ' 
I  asked. 

She  shook  her  head.  *  Your  mother  is 
mine  now.    Tell  me  about  her.' 
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I  told  her  many  little  incidents  in  my  past 
in  which  my  mother  had  played  a  part.  She 
listened  with  eager  interest,  just  as  a  child 
listens  to  a  fairy  story.  She  was  only  a 
child  after  all,  and  there  was  something  about 
her  childish  innocence  that  drew  me  towards 
her.  I  thought  then  that  the  possession  of  a 
real  sister,  such  as  she,  would  have  made  a 
great  difference  in  my  life.  I  had  had  a  sister 
once,  but  she  had  died  not  long  after  she  was 
born. 

'  The  Tasker  Warrens  Mrs.  Parsons  spoke 
of  are  nothing  to  do  with  us,'  I  said.  '  We 
have  no  relations  in  Sydney.  I  have  a 
paternal  aunt  somewhere  in  Melbourne  and 
some  cousins  in  West  Australia.  I  don't 
think  the  subject  of  relations  will  worry  you.' 

'  We  couldn't  have  a  darling  little  baby 
in  the  family,  could  we  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  We  could  not, '  I  said  sternly. 

1  What  a  pity,'  she  said.  '  I  would  have 
liked  a  little  baby  sister.  You  ought  to  be 
married,  Jimmy,  and  have  one,  and  yet  I  'm 
glad  you  aren't  married.' 

After  breakfast  we  played  quoits  together. 
We  hadn't  been  playing  long,  before  a  young 
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man  came  along  and  wanted  to  play  quoits 
too.  We  had  just  admitted  him  to  the  inner 
circle,  when  another  young  man  turned  up. 
This  did  not  strike  me  as  being  anything  out 
of  the  way,  but  when  a  third  and  a  fourth 
happened  along,  I  began  to  see  things.  In 
about  an  hour  every  young  man  on  the  ship 
was  wanting  to  play  quoits  with  Jo.  The 
competition  became  very  keen,  so  I  dropped 
out.  From  then  on  the  task  of  entertaining 
Jo  passed  from  my  hands. 

I  leaned  on  the  rail,  smoked  my  pipe  and 
watched  the  game  for  a  while.  Jo  had  never 
played  before,  but  she  had  that  sympathetic 
relation  between  eye  and  hand  that  is 
necessary  to  the  successful  playing  of  most 

outdoor  games.  She  pitched  her  quoits  well 
and  frequently  won.  Her  movements  were 
graceful  and  I  watched  her  with  a  good  deal 
of  interest. 

'  Get  fixed  up  all  right  ?  '  asked  a  voice  at 
my  side. 

I  turned  to  discover  the  tall,  laconic, 
assistant  purser.  He  was  lounging  against 
the  rail  smoking  a  cigarette. 

*  First-rate,'  I  said,   '  except  that  there  's 
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a  very  sick  man  in  my  cabin  who  won't  let 
me  sleep/ 

'  Nigel  Flute-Smith,'  he  drawled  humor- 
ously. *  Accent  on  the  Flute  and  don't 
forget  the  hyphen.  Has  he  offered  to  tip 
you  yet  ?  ' 

*  No/  I  replied.  '  He  was  dying  when  I 
last  heard  him  speak.  So  he  's  one  of  the 
Flutes,  is  he  ?  ' 

1  Yes.  My  pal  Harry  Badger  knows  him. 
Bit  soft  in  the  upper  story,  and  his  first  sea 
trip.  Harry  told  him  to  be  sure  and  tip 
everybody.  Proper  thing,  y'  know.  He  did 
it  too.  Passed  me  and  George  a  quid  each, 
and  handed  it  out  to  every  steward  he  saw. 
The  word  passed  round  and  they  rushed  him. 
Nigey  couldn't  go  a  step  without  meeting 
a  fresh  steward.  Offered  a  quid  to  the  chief 
engineer.     M'Pherson    asks    what    it 's    for. 

Nigey  says  it 's  a  tip.  Mac  scratches  his 
head,Jlooks  at  it,  bites  it,  rings  it  on  the  deck, 
and  then  hands  it  back.  "  Young  man, 
he  says,  "  yer  generosity  is  sinfu',  an'  I  'm 
no'  takin'  ony  risks."  He  left  Nigey  standing 
there,  with  his  mouth  open.  Just  about 
then  Nigey  feels  the  first  disturbance  in  his 
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interior  and  goes  below.  It  was  hard  luck 
in  a  way,  because  there  were  seven  stewards 
waiting  for  him  round  the  corner.' 

I  chuckled  at  Mr.  Flute-Smith's  effort  to 
do  the  proper  thing.  My  companion  jerked 
his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  the  quoit 
players. 

'  Rum,  ain't  it  ?  '  he  said. 
1  What  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Moths    round    the    light ! '    he    drawled. 
1  Get  'em  every  trip.' 
'  You  mean  the  young  men,'  I  said. 
'  Yes.    Your  sister 's  in  for  a  good  time.' 

*  I  '•hope  she  does  enjoy  herself,'  I  said. 
'  It 's  her  first  trip.' 

1  Those  chaps  '11  all  be  hating  each  other 

like  poison  before  the  day  is  out.' 

*  You  talk  like  a  young  man  who  has  been 
crossed  in  love,'  I  chaffed. 

1  Not  me,'  he  drawled.  '  Seen  too  much  of 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  don't  join  the  mobs. 
Looking  on  's  more  fun  and  less  dangerous. 
Women  are  well  enough  to  look  at.  As  soon 
as  you  get  close  they  open  their  mouths  and 

the  illusion  goes.' 

'  You  're  evidently  going  to  end  your  days 
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in  disgruntled  bachelorhood,'  I  said,  secretly- 
amused  at  his  talk. 

1  Hope  to, '  he  replied,  '  but  Lord,  you  never 
know  when  you  '11  be  run  to  earth.' 

*  Do  you  really  think  that  any  woman 
would  take  the  trouble  to  run  you  to  earth,  as 

* 

you  call  it  ?  '  I  asked. 

He  flushed  a  little.  '  Can  you,  as  a  man  of 
the  world,  truthfully  say  that  no  woman 
would  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  I  don't  profess  to  know  much  about 
women,'  I  said. 

'Well,  I  do,'  he  drawled.  'That's  the 
difference.' 

'  I  sincerely  hope/  I  remarked,  '  that  you 
never  will  be  caught.' 

'  Thanks, '  he  said  modestly,  '  I  hope  so 
too.' 

'  At  the  same  time,'  I  said  gravely,  '  you 
must  recognise  that  you  are  going  to  cause 
intense  disappointment  to  some  very  deserv- 
ing lady. ' 

The  assistant  purser  never  laughed.  His 
large  store  of  worldly  wisdom  prevented  that, 
but  he  smiled  at  my  remark. 

'  You  never  know  what  '11   happen  on  a 
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voyage/  he  said  laconically,  '  so  I  'm  going  to 
give  you  some  information  that  may  be  of 
use  to  you.  Those  two  red-haired  chaps  are 
sons  of  Dick  Mangar,  the  man  who  makes 
soap.  They  say  the  old  man  has  a  million. 
That  skinny  chap  is  Arthur  Pritchard  of 
Johns  and  Pritchard  and  is  probably  worth 
half  a  million.  Those  two  with  the  dark 
hair  and  bandy  legs  are  Ansteys,  the  big 
shop  people.  The  whole  family 's  aboard 
somewhere.  That  long  thin  cove  is  Rowley 
Maxwell,  the  barrister.  They  're  all  well  en- 
dowed with  this  world's  goods,  and  so  far  as  I 
know  they  're  all  fairly  decent.' 

1  H'm,'  I  said.  '  You  're  suggesting  that 
my  sister  may  be  asked  to  marry  one  of 
them.' 

'  It  frequently  happens,'  was  the  laconic 
reply.     '  I  thought  I  'd  put  you  wise.' 

'  Thank  you,'  I  said,  with  a  little  sarcasm. 
'  I  feel  infinitely  obliged  to  you.' 

1  Oh,  that 's  all  right,'  he  said  easily. 

There  were  signs  of  something  about  to 
happen  at  the  companion-way.  A  steward 
carrying  a  large  bundle  of  rugs  and  pillows 

staggered  through  the  entrance  and  dropped 
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his  load  on  a  cane  lounge.  Presently,  through 
the  door  came  two  more  stewards,  holding  up 
between  them  what  appeared  to  be  another 
bundle.  This  they  dragged  along  the  deck 
and  deposited  in  the  lounge.  After  a  good 
deal  of  fuss  and  moving  of  pillows  they 
withdrew  and  disclosed  the  features  of  Mr. 
Flute-Smith  reposing  in  their  pathetic  white- 
ness upon  pillows  which  were  no  paler  than 
his  face. 

The  assistant  purser  grinned.  '  Nigey  's 
coming  back  to  life,'  he  said.  '  You  '11  get 
that  tip  yet.' 

'  If  I  do,'  I  said,  '  I  '11  hand  it  over  for  the 
foundation  of  a  gathering  place  of  bachelors 
who  refused  to  be  caught.' 

The  young  man  grinned  once  more  and  then 
left  me.  After  watching  the  quoit  players 
for  a  few  minutes  longer  I  went  across  to  Mr. 
Flute-Smith. 

*  Feeling  better  ?  '  I  asked. 

Nigey  gave  a  sickly  smile.  '  Terrible  head/ 
he  muttered. 

'  It  takes  a  day  or  two  to  get  used  to  the 
motion,'  I  remarked. 

*  It 's  dreadful,'  he  replied.     *  You  go  up 
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and  then  you  go  down.  I  don't  think 
burnt  brandy  is  much  good,'  he  added  plain- 
tively. 

'  As  good  as  anything  else,'  I  observed. 
'  I  've  been  told  that  wearing  brown  paper 
next  the  skin  is  very  effective.' 

'  I  '11  try  it,'  he  said,  as  eagerly  as  his 
condition    would     permit.       *  Where 's    the 

steward  ?  ' 

'  I  'd  try  the  fresh  air  first,'  I  suggested. 

'  Perhaps  you  're  right,'  said  Mr.  Flute- 
Smith.  '  You  know,'  he  added,  '  the  service 
is  very  poor  on  this  boat.  I  've  had  to  ring 
and  ring  for  the  steward  sometimes.' 

I  thought  that  remark  most  unjustified  in 
view  of  the  facts,  but  I  did  not  say  so. 
Just  then  Jo,  having  finished  her  game,  came 
in  search  of  me. 

'  I  've  had  a  lovely  game,'  she  said.  '  I 
won  all  but  one,  Jimmy,  and  only  lost  because 
Mr.  Maxwell  threw  badly.' 

Jo  was  a  picture.  The  exercise  had 
deepened  the  colour  in  her  cheeks  and 
her  hair  was  in  charming  disorder.  So 
attractive  did  she  look  that  Mr.  Flute- 
Smith  actually  propped  himself  up   on  his 
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elbow  and  stared  at  her  with  unmistakable 
admiration. 

1  Mr.  Flute-Smith,  Jo/  I  said,  introducing 
them.  '  I  am  fortunate  in  having  him  for  a 
cabin  mate.' 

Jo  smiled  at  him  sweetly  and  gave  him  a 

little  nod. 

'  You  're  missing  the  fun,'  she  said  brightly. 

'  I  've  just  had  a  lovely  game  of  quoits,  and 

oh  !    we  had  such   a    divine   breakfast  this 

morning.' 

A  spasm  passed  over  Mr.  Flute- Smith's 
face  at  the  mention  of  breakfast. 

'  I  '11  soon  be  well  again,'  he  said,  with  a 
sickly  smile,  '  and  then  you  must  teach  me 
how  to  play.' 

It  was  then  I  first  conceived  the  great  idea. 
It  was  born  of  my  talk  with  the  assistant 
purser,  the  beauty  of  Jo,  and  the  undoubted 
admiration  she  had  aroused  in  Mr.  Flute- 
Smith.  It  would  solve  a  difficult  problem, 
free  me  of  my  charge,  and  provide  her  with  a 
place  in  life.  The  more  I  thought  of  it  the 
more  I  liked  it,  and  I  began  there  and  then  to 
map  out  a  campaign. 

The  great  idea  was  this.     Before  we  arrived 
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at  our  destination  I  hoped,  as  the  result  of 
discreet  manipulation,  to  get  my  charge 
engaged  and  subsequently  married  to  one  of 
the  eligible  young  men  on  the  ship.  It  was 
a  stupid  male  idea,  but  I  thought  then  it  was 
brilliant  and  feasible. 
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'  Mrs.  Parsons  wants  to  meet  you,  Jimmy.' 

I  was  basking  in  the  sunshine  on  our  second 

morning  out,  reading  a  book.     Jo  was  quite 

off  my  hands.     She  had  an  unlimited  store  of 

energy,  and  played  games  all  day.     She  had 

also  become  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  admirers 

who  allowed  her  no  dull  moments. 

By  close  cross- questioning  I  had  extracted 

from   her   further    details   of   her    existence 

prior    to    embarking.      It   was   hard   work, 

because  she  repeatedly  assured  me  that  she 

had  done  with  that  part  of  her  life  and  did 

not  wish  to  be  reminded  of  it.     Her  irre- 
sponsibility was  most  disconcerting.     I  tried 

to  make  her  see  that  her  position  at  the  end 

of  the  trip  would  be  full  of  difficulty,  but  she 

either  could  not  or  would  not  look  at  the 

matter  seriously.    She  lived  for  the  moment, 

and  it  was  difficult  to  get  her  to  look  even  one 

day  ahead. 
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From  her  I  learned  that  her  father  had 

once  been  a  figure  in  the  legal  world,  but  that 

on  the  death  of  her  mother  after  only  a  year  of 

married  life,  he  had  started  on  the  downhill 

track  and  never  pulled  up.     A  woman,  who 

was  half-servant  and  half-housekeeper,  had 

brought  her  up  in  a  kindly  enough  manner, 

but  had  succumbed  later  to  the  same  enemy 

as  the  master  of  the  house,  with  the  result  that 

the  two  frequently  indulged  in  wild  drinking 

bouts.     They  were  shunned  by  the  neighbours 

and  Jo  grew  up  in  solitude.     Her  schooling 

had  been   neglected,   but   sometimes  in  his 

sober    moments   her   father   instructed   her. 

Being  quick  and  intelligent  Jo  picked  up  a 

good  deal  and  read  anything  she  could  lay 

her  hands  upon.     The  result  was  that  while 

she  was  extraordinarily  well  informed  upon 

some  subjects,  she  was  woefully  deficient  in 

others.     On   the  subject   of  her  association 

with  Hyman  she  absolutely  refused  to  say  a 

word,  and  I  did  not  press  her,  being  quite 

satisfied  of  her  innocence. 

'  Why  does  Mrs.  Parsons  want  to  meet  me  ?  ' 
I  asked  lazily. 

1  Because   you  're   my   brother/    said   Jo. 
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'  She  's  been  sick,  but  now  she  's  better  and 
up  on  deck.  I  'm  going  to  play  quoits,  so 
you  'd  better  come  along  now.' 

'  And  you  '11  run  off  and  leave  me  to  my 
misery,'  I  said. 

'  You  11  like  her,'  said  Jo  emphatically. 
'  Come  along  at  once,  or  I  '11  go  and  tell  her 
you  don't  want  to.' 

'  I  'm  very  comfortable  here,'  I  pleaded. 

Two  firm  young  hands  caught  mine  and 
dragged  me  to  my  feet,  and  two  eyes  radiating 
mischief  smiled  into  mine. 

'  You  do  as  you  're  told,'  she  said,  with 
charming  brusqueness.  . 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  I  said  weakly.     '  Where  is 

the  lady  ?  ' 

Jo  piloted  me  round  to  the  other  side  of  the 
ship  and  presented  me  to  an  old  lady  who  was 
reclining  in  a  well-wrapped-up  condition  in  a 
deck  chair. 

*  This  is  Jimmy,'  said  Jo,  pushing  me 
forward.  '  He 's  a  big  bully  who  wants 
taming.  I  hope  you  '11  tame  him,  Mrs. 
Parsons.  Now  I  'm  off  for  a  game.  Good- 
bye, Jimmy,  and  see  that  you  behave  your- 
self.' 
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'These  domineering  young  women,'  I 
murmured.  '  There  will  be  very  few  real  men 
left  soon.' 

I  have  often  tried  to  find  an  expression 
which  will  describe  Mrs.  Parsons.  She  did  not 
belong  to  the  dear  old  lady  type,  although 
kindness  of  heart,  concern  for  others,  and  a 
wide  human  outlook  were  her  predominating 
characteristics.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  was 
not  mentally  old.  As  she  explained  herself, 
she  had  not  yet  finished  growing  up.  Hers 
was  a  mind  that  marched  with  the  times  and 
housed  no  bigotry  or  narrowness.  She  had 
that  delightful  attribute  of  detached  visualisa- 
tion, which  is  as  rare  as  radium.  She  judged 
nobody,  but  rather  adopted  the  attitude  of 
counsel  for  both  sides,  recognising  at  the 
same  time  that  human  weaknesses  were  very 
real  and  indisputable.     I  have  never  met  her 

like. 

'  You   are   fortunate   in   your   sister,    Mr. 

Warren/   she  said,   turning  a   pair  of  very 

bright  eyes  upon  me. 

'  I  'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,'  I  replied. 
'I  am  naturally  proud  of  her.'  I  was  quite 
at  ease  in  one  sense,  and  yet  in  another  I  felt 
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that  there  was  little  that  could  be  hidden 
from  those  very  penetrating  eyes.  I  noted 
mentally  that  I  would  have  to  be  very  much 

on  my  guard. 

'  She  has  a  brilliance  that  amounts  to 
genius/  she  went  on.  'Her  knowledge  of 
English  literature,  for  instance,  is  simply 
amazing  in  one  so  young.' 

'  She  was  always  inclined  to  pore  over 
heavy  books,'  I  said  uncomfortably,  for  I 
began  to  see  difficulties  ahead.  '  I  don't 
know  much  about  that  sort  of  thing  myself.' 

*  She  does  not  resemble  you  in  looks,  Mr. 
Warren.' 

I  jumped.  '  No — er — that  is,  there  's  not 
much  likeness, '  I  said,  lamely  and  haltingly. 

'  It  was  very  unfortunate  that  your  luggage 
went  astray,'  said  Mrs.  Parsons,  changing 
the  subject. 

'  It  was,'  I  replied  almost  eagerly,  for  here 
was  a  matter  upon  which  my  statements 
and  those  of  Jo  would  coincide.  '  We  '11 
fix  that  up  all  right,  though,  when  we  get  to 
Auckland. ' 

1  If  I  could  be  of  any  assistance  to  Miss 
Warren  when  we  land,  I  should  be  glad  to 
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render  it,'  said  Mrs.  Parsons.  '  She  may  like 
some  one  to  go  shopping  with  her.' 

I  jumped  at  the  chance.  '  It  would  be 
very  kind  of  you,'  I  said. 

'  I  am  not  too  old  to  take  an  interest  in 
pretty  clothes,'  she  said,  with  a  smile.  '  It 
would  give  me  pleasure.' 

'  Then  I  '11  leave  it  all  to  you,'  I  said,  with 
some  relief.  '  I  should  like  her  to  have  a  good 
rig-out,  and  I  want  her  to  have  the  greatest 
enjoyment  possible  on  the  trip.' 

*  I  think  she  will  get  that,  unless  my 
estimate  of  young  men  is  astray.' 

I  chuckled.     '  She  's  off  my  hands  entirely,' 

I  said. 

'  So  I  believe.  I  take  a  very  great  interest 
in  her,  Mr.  Warren.' 

I  bowed. 

'  And  I  hope  you  won't  mind  my  saying  so, 
but  I  think  she  is  a  little  too  impressionable. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  she  has  no  mother.' 

The  words  were  so  kindly  meant  and 
actuated  by  such  obviously  genuine  interest 
that  I  could  not  have  objected  to  them  had 
Jo  really  been  my  sister. 

'  She  is  rather  irresponsible,'  I  confessed. 
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*  I  have  been  wondering  if  you  would  mind 
my  taking  a  motherly  interest  in  her  on  the 
voyage.  I  have  daughters  of  my  own,  Mr. 
Warren . ' 

'  I  should  be  eternally  obliged  to  you  if  you 
would/  I  said.  I  was  feeling  all  the  time  like 
a  convicted  criminal,  but  I  appreciated  the 
interest  this  young  old  woman  displayed  in  Jo. 

'  You  know,  Mr.  Warren,'  she  went  on 
genially,  '  your  sister  has  arrived  at  an  age 
when  she  needs  a  mother's  care  most.  I  have 
known  so  many  cases  in  which  girls  who  have 
needed  mothering  have  taken  a  wrong  road 
not  necessarily  a  bad  road,  but  a  wrong  one.' 

'  I    think   Jo    can   look   after   herself,'    I 

ventured. 

'  No  doubt,'  she  replied. 

1  And  of  course  I  am  her  brother  and  would 
naturally  do  the  best  for  her  that  I  could. ' 

'  I  believe  it  would  be  the  best  that  any 
brother  could  do,'  she  said,  giving  me  a 
piercing  and  yet  approving  glance. 

'  Thank  you,'  I  said.  '  Although  but  a 
man  I  have  kept  my  eyes  open  during  my 
journey  through  life  and  know  some  of  its 
pitfalls.      Fortunately    for    myself    I    have 
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always  been  a  steady-going  sort  with  little 
interest  outside  of  my  work.' 

'  That  's  what  makes  it  so  inexplicable,' 
she  murmured. 

'  Makes  what  inexplicable  ?  '  I  stuttered. 
I  felt  the  blood  rush  to  my  face.  Instinctively 
I  knew  that  the  game  was  up  and  that  Jo 
and  I  were  discovered. 

'  I  knew  your  mother  very  well,  Mr.  Warren/ 

she  said. 

'  I  promised  Jo  I  wouldn't  tell,'  I  muttered. 

'  Then  don't,'  said  Mrs.  Parsons,  smiling 
kindly  on  me.  '  I  had  no  intention  of  prying, 
although  I  must  confess  to  some  curiosity. 
I  had  a  quite  settled  notion  about  you  half 
an  hour  ago,  but  you  've  dispelled  it.  You  're 
not  such  an  abandoned  villain  as  I  thought 
you  might  be,  and  I  'm  inclined  to  help  you  if 
I  can  be  of  use.' 

'  You  're  not  condemning  ?  '  I  asked  un- 
easily. 

'  I  don't  know  enough  to  condemn,'  she 
said.  '  Anyway,  condemnation  isn't  much  in 
my  line,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  indis- 
cretion somewhere.' 

4 1  '11  talk  to  Jo,'  I  muttered. 
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'  Do,'  she  said,  smiling. 

I  hurried  away  to  find  Jo.  She  was  leaning 
over  the  rail  talking  to  young  Mangar. 

'  Can  you  spare  me  a  minute  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  What 's  the  matter  ?  '  she  asked,  as  we 
strolled  down  the  deck.  '  You  look  ill, 
Jimmy.' 

'  Mrs. Parsons  knows  something,' I  muttered. 

'  Oh, '  said  Jo,  unconcernedly.    '  Is  that  all  ? ' 

'  Isn't  it  enough  ?  '  I  growled. 

'  I  don't  mind  if  you  don't,'  she  said. 

'Not  if  there  's  a  possibility  of  its  getting 
all  over  the  ship  ?  ' 

'  But  it  wouldn't,  stupid.  Mrs.  Parsons 
wouldn't  do  that.' 

'  No, '  I  said  reflectively,  '  perhaps  she 
wouldn't.' 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  Jo  said,  '  Is 
that  all  you  wanted  me  f or  ?  ' 

'  I  think  she  ought  to  know  everything/  I 

said. 

'  Very  well,  Jimmy.  I  don't  mind  her 
knowing.     Is  that  all  ?  ' 

Her  anxiety  to  get  away  nettled  me. 

'  Look  here  !  '  I  said,  a  little  bit  savagely. 
'  You  don't  seem  to  realise  your  position. 
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Is  it  impossible  for  you  to  take  a  serious  view 
of  anything  ?  ' 

1  You  want  me  to  worry  about  something 
in  the  future  that  might  never  happen.  Is 
that  it  ?  ' 

1  You  're  too  irresponsible, '  I  said  irritably. 

'  I  quite  recognise  what  you  have  done  for 
me,'  she  said,  very  soberly.  '  I  know  it 's  a 
good  deal  and  that  there  will  be  an  end  to  it 
some  time.  Surely,  if  I  make  the  most  of  my 
time  and  get  as  much  happiness  out  of  it 
as  I  can,  you  are  not  going  to  blame  me.' 

'  I  want  you  to  be  happy,'  I  said. 

'  Then  don't  try  to  turn  me  into  a  worrier, 
Jimmy,  because  you  couldn't  do  it.  I  '11 
be  worried  enough  when  the  time  comes.' 

*  It 's  rather  late  to  realise  it  then,'  I  said. 

'  Are  you  tired  of  me  already  ?  '  she  asked, 
with  brimming  wide-open  eyes.  '  I  know  I  'm 
a  nuisance  to  you,  but  I  '11  try  to  save  you 
trouble.' 

Of  course  I  melted.  Who  would  not  have 
done  so  ? 

'  I  'm  a  beast,'  I  said  contritely.  '  Go  on 
being  as  happy  as  you  can.  If  I  have  anything 
to  do  with  it  you  will  never  be  unhappy  again/ 
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and  I  really  meant  what  I  said,  although 
perhaps  I  did  not  recognise  then  how  much  I 
was  promising. 

'  I  owe  you  so  much,'  she  said  humbly. 

'  Look/  I  said  impressively.  '  We  're  not 
all  made  of  the  same  material.  I  was  a  brute 
just  now.  You  were  happy  and  I  spoilt  your 
happiness  for  the  time.  I  want  to  say  right 
here  that  your  future  will  be  my  greatest  care, 
that  my  interest  in  you  will  not  cease  at  the 
end  of  the  voyage.  I  believe  in  you 
absolutely/ 

I  don't  quite  know  what  made  me  say  all 
this,  but  I  meant  it.  If  you  have  ever  noticed 
a  beautiful  flower  drooping  its  head  after  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain,  you  will  have  some  idea 
of  how  Jo  looked.  Nature  meant  her  to  be 
joyous  and  I  had  made  her  sad.  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  destroyed  the  most  beautiful  thing  on 
earth.  Never  had  I  felt  so  much  remorse 
about  anything. 

'  Jimmy,'  she  said,  '  I  want  to  hug  you/ 

'  You  never  had  a  chance  before,  but  you 
shall  have  it  now,'  I  said.  *  If  Mrs.  Parsons 
is  the  person  I  think  her,  she  and  I  will  arrange 

it/ 
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'  I  don't  care  if  the  whole  world  sees  me,' 
she  exclaimed,  and  she  put  both  her  arms 
around  me  and  hugged  me  tight. 

*  Now  that 's  settled, '  I  said.  '  I  'm  off  to 
arrange  the  details  with  Mrs.  Parsons.' 

We  walked  back  and  I  left  her  with  young 
Mangar. 

'  Well,'  said  Mrs.  Parsons,  with  an  ex- 
pectant smile. 

'  Here  's  the  whole  yarn,'  I  said,  sitting 
beside  her,  and  I  told  her  everything. 

1 1  was  fond  of  your  mother, '  she  said  softly, 
when  I  had  finished,  '  and  I  'm  proud  to  know 
her  son.' 

I  blushed.  '  I  had  to  do  something,'  I 
said. 

'  You  did  the  only  thing  consistent  with 
I  was  going  to  say  chivalry,  but  the  word  is 
somewhat  out  of  date.' 

I I  spared  her  feelings, '  I  said.  '  That  was 
the  least  I  could  do.' 

'  And  incidentally  let  yourself  in  for  a  big 
responsibility  besides  running  the  risk  of 
compromising  yourself  hopelessly.  A  newly 
acquired  sister  is  hard  to  explain  away.' 

'  I  've  thought  of  all  that,'  I  replied,  '  and 
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I  'm  more  than  ever  determined  to  see  the 
thing  through.     I  want  you  to  help  me.' 

'  I  '11  do  that  with  pleasure,'  she  said. 
'  I  've  wanted  to  help  her  ever  since  I  first 
met  her.' 

'  You  see,  I  have  to  go  to  New  York.  I 
can  either  stay  there  or  return.  Under  the 
circumstances  I  think  I  will  stay,  anyway 
until  Jo  is  settled  in  life.' 

'  I  see, '  said  Mrs.  Parsons  gravely.  '  Then 
you  would  like  me  to  take  charge  of  her  after 
we  land.  I  'm  going  to  California,  you  know, 
to  my  daughter.     Jo  could  go  with  me.' 

'  You  're  a  brick,'  I  exclaimed.  '  That 
would  solve  the  whole  problem  for  me. 
When  I  'm  fixed  up  there  I  can  take  charge  of 
her  again.' 

Mrs.  Parsons  smiled  inscrutably.  '  You  're 
looking  a  long  way  ahead,'  she  said. 

'  It 's  a  habit  of  mine,'  I  confessed. 

'  Jo  has  found  a  champion.     I  wonder ' 


'  What  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Oh   nothing,'   she  replied.     '  I   was  just 
thinking.' 

'  She  's  very  attractive,'  I  said. 
She  nodded. 
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'  And  there  are  several  eligible  young  men 
aboard,'  I  went  on  clumsily. 

Our  eyes  met  and  she  burst  out  laughing. 

'  You — you  matchmaker,'  she  said. 

1  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?'  I  asked. 

'  I  should  say  if  the  right  young  man  could 
be  found  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  her 
to  get  married.' 

'  If  she  were  in  love  with  him,  of  course,'  I 

suggested. 

'  Oh,  of  course,'  she  replied  gravely.  '  Tell 
me  who  are  on  board.' 

I  went  through  the  names  I  could  remember. 

'  I  don't  fancy  any  of  those,'  she  said. 

'  Not  even  Nigel  Flute- Smith  ?  ' 

She  made  a  little  grimace.  '  I  feel  like  taking 
a  promenade,'  she  said  suddenly.  '  Will  you 
give  an  old  woman  your  arm  and  allow  her 
to  bore  you  for  a  little  while  longer  ?  ' 

I  helped  her  up  and  we  strolled  around  to 
where  Jo  was  playing  games.  I  noticed  with 
some  amusement  that  my  friend  the  assistant 
purser  was  among  the  players.  He  flushed 
slightly  when  he  saw  me  and  went  on  playing. 
Jo  came  over  to  us  and  hung  on  to  my  arm 
affectionately. 
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1  Did  you  tame  the  old  bear  ?  '  she  asked. 

*  He  eats  out  of  my  hand  now,'  said  Mrs. 
Parsons. 

'  He 's  got  an  awful  temper/  said  Jo. 
'  Did — did  he  have  a  talk  with  you  ?  '  she 
asked  a  little  timidly. 

'  He  did,  Jo  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Parsons.  '  Do 
you  know,  I  think  you  are  rather  lucky  to 
have  such  a  brother  ?  ' 

'  He  's  been  very  kind,'  whispered  Jo. 

'  Take  me  for  a  walk,  Jo,'  said  Mrs.  Parsons. 
'  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you . ' 

I  watched  them  go  off,  and  then  turned 
my  attention  to  Mr.  Walker,  the  assistant 
purser. 

'  Well/  I  said,  '  caught  the  fever  too  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  I  just  made  up  a  four/  he  said  laconi- 
cally. '  We  're  expected  to  entertain  the 
passengers  a  bit.  It 's  a  nuisance,  sometimes, 
because  some  of  these  people  are  such  rotten 
players.' 

4  Ah,'  I  ventured,  '  you  must  find  it  very 
boring.'     I    noticed    that    he    was    casting 

furtive  glances  in  the  direction  taken  by  Mrs. 

Parsons  and  Jo. 

*  Your  sister,   now/  he  said,  a  trifle  too 
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casually,  '  she 's  different.  She  plays 
splendidly. ' 

'  She  '11  be  back  presently,'  I  said,  '  and 
I  expect  she  '11  be  ready  for  another 
game. ' 

He  looked  at  his  watch  and  said  something 
about  having  some  work  to  do. 

'  Oh,  nonsense/  I  said.  '  She  '11  be  glad  to 
get  hold  of  a  good  player  like  you.'  I  said 
all  this  very  seriously,  for  I  would  not  for  the 

world  have  had  him  believe  I  was  only 
chaffing. 

1  Oh  well,'  he  said  resignedly.  '  Perhaps 
I  'd  better  wait/ 

*  That 's  right/  I  said.  *  If  you  're  neglect- 
ing one  duty  it  is  because  you  are  engaged 
upon  another.' 

'  I  'm  not  much  mashed  on  the  game,'  he 
said,  '  but  I  wouldn't  like  to  split  it  up.  I  '11 
wait  and  make  a  fourth.' 

'  That 's  the  spirit,'  I  said.  '  You  're  a 
good  sport.' 

Just  then  Jo  returned,  and  I  transferred 
myself  to  Mrs.  Parsons. 

1  There  's  a  young  cynic  over  there,'  I  said, 
'  who  is  going  to  make  life  bearable  for  me 
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while  I  am  on  the  ship.  Well,  how  did  you 
get  on  ?  ' 

'  Splendidly, '  she  said.  '  Do  you  know, 
I  don't  think  she  will  want  much  looking  after 
when  we  land.' 

'  Ah,'  I  said,  '  you  've  discovered  some- 
thing.' 

'  You  're  right,'  she  said,  '  I  have.' 

'  Then  there  is  a  real  eligible  aboard.' 

'  There  is,'  she  said.  '  The  whole  thing  is 
in  train  already.' 

1  Did  Jo  say ?  ' 

'  She  told  me  nothing.' 

*  I  'm  curious,'  I  said. 

'  The  thing  's  inevitable,'  she  said,  '  but 
I  'm  going  to  let  you  find  out  all  about  it 
yourself,'  and  without  giving  me  any  more 
satisfaction  she  went  below. 
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The  chief  charm  of  a  long  sea  trip  is  its  un- 
conventionality.  Many  of  the  formalities  of 
ordinary  life  are  dropped  and  there  is  a  good 
fellowship  among  the  passengers  that  reveals 
the  better  side  of  human  nature.  The  time 
must  be  passed  somehow,  and  to  attain  that 
end  there  is  a  general  collaboration,  having 
for  its  object  the  best  entertainment  possible 
for  the  greatest  number.  There  are  always 
a  few  grumblers,  but  their  ill  humours  receive 
no  sympathy.  The  spirit  of  gaiety  is  abroad, 
and  for  those  who  would  enjoy,  there  is 
plenty  to  do  and  no  end  of  amusement. 

Our  real  trip  began  after  leaving  Auckland, 
when  sports  were  organised,  concerts  arranged, 
and  dances  held.  Jo  entered  into  all  these 
things  with  high  ardour.  No  clouds  marred 
her  sunshine.  No  retrospect  damped  her 
spirits,  because  she  refused  to  be  retrospective 
and  declined  absolutely  to  speculate  upon  her 
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future.  At  Auckland  she  and  Mrs.  Parsons 
went  shopping,  and  the  resulting  Jo  was  a 

glorious  creature  decked  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  her  beauty.  If  there  had  been 
any  doubt  about  her  good  looks  before,  there 
was  none  now.  Mrs.  Parsons  did  her  work 
well. 

'  The  picture  is  in  its  proper  frame  now,' 
she  said  to  me,  as  we  watched  Jo  on  the  first 
morning  out,  playing  bull-board  with  her 
admirers.  She  wore  an  admirably  fitting 
blouse  and  skirt,  and  on  her  bronze  head  was 
a  many-coloured  cap  that  set  off  her  colouring 
to  perfection. 

'  I  hope  I  gave  you  enough  money,'  I  said. 

'  Quite  enough, '  she  replied.  '  I  bought 
her  some  other  things  myself,  so  that  now  she 
has  a  sufficient  wardrobe. 

'  You  are  showing  your  interest  in  her  in  a 
very  practical  manner,'  I  said. 

'  I  am  her  other  guardian  now,'  she  replied. 

'  I  'm  glad  she  won't  have  to  go  back  to 
that  wretched  parent  of  hers.' 

'  The  law  could  send  her  back.' 

'  Drat  the  law  !  '   I  said. 

*  You  are  an  abductor,  young  man.' 
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'  I  'm  glad  of  it, '  I  replied. 

*  And   I  'm  an   accessory — what   is  it  ? 
after  the  fact  or  something.' 

'  This  is  an  occasion  where  the  law  needs 
smashing.' 

1 1  agree  with  you,  but  there  may  be  trouble 
ahead  for  you.' 

'  In  what  way  ?  ' 

1  Well,  a  girl  cannot  disappear  without 
some  inquiries  being  made.  There  is  sure 
to  be  a  search  for  her.' 

'  I  never  thought  of  that,'  I  said. 

'  I  've  thought  of  it  a  good  deal,'  said  Mrs. 
Parsons,  '  but  I  don't  think  you  have  any 
cause  to  worry.  The  only  connecting  link 
with  her  disappearance  is  that  man  Hyman, 
and  seeing  he  was  the  original  abductor,  he  is 
not  likely  to  advertise  the  fact.' 

'  I  see,'  I  said  thoughtfully.  '  We  will 
have  to  be  on  our  guard.' 

'  We  are  two  conspirators, '  she  said,  smiling. 

'  And  I  am  eternally  in  your  debt.' 

Our  departure  from  Auckland  coincided 
with  the  complete  recovery  of  Mr.  Flute- 
Smith.  After  four  days  on  the  angry  Pacific, 
his  system  became  completely  used  to  the 
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gymnastics  of  the  vessel.  A  day  ashore 
finished  the  cure,  and  he  was  now  able  to 
join  in  the  frivolity.  He  did  so  in  a  very 
proper  manner.  His  actions  in  all  the  games 
he  participated  in  were  elegant  where  possible, 
and  approaching  elegant  in  all  other  cases. 
For  instance,  to  see  Mr.  Flute-Smith  bend 
prior  to  delivering  a  quoit  was  to  recognise 
that  the  poetry  of  motion  was  indisputable. 

On  the  morning  after  we  left  Auckland  I 
woke  to  find  Mr.  Flute-Smith  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  his  bunk  in  his  pyjamas,  looking 
perplexed.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say 
that  by  this  time  I  was  on  quite  familiar 
terms  with  him. 

'  You  're  never  going  to  get  up,'  I  said. 

'  Oh,  I  'm  quite  well  again,'  said  Nigey. 
'  I  want  to  j  oin  in  the  amusements  to-day. ' 

'  Good  for  you  !  '  I  exclaimed  heartily. 
'  Going  to  try  some  breakfast  ?  ' 

'  I  really  feel  quite  hungry,'  said  Nigey. 
'  I  say,'  after  a  pause,  '  what  does  a  fellow 
wear  on  board  ?  ' 

'Oh,  something  more  than  a  fig  leaf,'  I 
said  flippantly. 

Nigey    looked    pained.     '  At    home,    you 
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know,'  he  said,  '  you  wear  your  suit  and 
gloves  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  here  the 
people  do  not  seem  to  be  so  particular.  I 
saw  a  man  the  other  day  wearing  ordinary 
rubber  shoes.' 

'  Good  gracious,'  I  said,  with  simulated 
concern.     '  Is  that  a  fact  ?  ' 

'  And  they  didn't  seem  out  of  place,'  said 
Nigey.     '  What  would  you  suggest  now  ?  ' 

'  It 's  a  problem,'  I  confessed.  '  Personally, 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  wear  a  soft  shirt,  but 
of  course  in  my  case  it  doesn't  matter  much 
what   I   wear.     I  'm  only  a   plain  business 

man  ashore,  and  outside  the  circle  which 
dictates  the  sartorial  conventions.' 

'  I  'd  have  to  wear  a  collar,'  said  Nigey, 
with  something  approaching  a  shudder. 

'Of  course  you  would,'  I  said  heartily. 
'  It  wouldn't  do  for  a  Flute-Smith  to  don  a 
soft  shirt.  A  collar  by  all  means,  and  a  tie 
with  it.' 

'  Of  course,'  said  Nigey. 

'  And  a  shirt,'  I  muttered,  striving  to  keep 
serious.     'Undoubtedly  a  shirt.' 

'  Shoes  or  boots,  do  you  think  ?  '  asked 
Nigey. 
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1  Shoes,'  I  said  emphatically,  '  especially 
if  you  have  some  nice  socks  to  match  your  tie, 
which  of  course  you  have.' 

'  I  '11  put  my  tan  shoes  on,'  he  said  en- 
thusiastically. '  I  thought  I  'd  need  them  on 
the  voyage.' 

I  was  dressed  by  this  time  and  was  in  the 
act  of  departing. 

*  Hat  or  cap  ?  '  he  asked,  as  I  reached  the 
door. 

'  Cap  for  preference,'  I  said. 

I  went  out,  but  a  thought  struck  me  and  I 
put  my  head  inside  the  door. 

'  There  's  one  thing  I  forgot  to  mention,'  I 

said. 

'  Oh  yes,'  said  Nigey  eagerly. 

'  Trousers,'   I  almost  yelled,   '  they  won't 

let  you  on  deck  without  them,'  and  I  made  a 

spring  for  the  deck  with  tears  running  down 

my  cheeks. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  Jo  was  to 
receive  a  large  amount  of  attention  from 
Mr.  Flute- Smith.  He  began  by  getting  her 
to  teach  him  to  play  quoits,  a  game  he  would 
not  have  learned  if  lie  had  tried  for  a  century. 
Jo  was  patient  with  him  for  an  hour  or  two 
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and  then  endeavoured  to  drop  him.  Nigey, 
however,  refused  to  be  dropped.  In  a  day 
or  two  he  was  following  her  like  a  tame  poodle. 
Then  Jo  became  rude  to  him,  but  that  only 
seemed  to  attract  him  all  the  more.  Apart 
from  Nigey  she  seemed  to  treat  the  other 
young  men  alike,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Rowley  Maxwell,  the  barrister,  who  was 
older  than  the  others  and  much  more  a  man 
of  the  world.  In  addition  he  was  a  card 
enthusiast  and  played  bridge  all  the  evening. 
Bridge  was  one  of  Jo's  accomplishments 
taught  her  by  her  remarkable  father. 

*  You  have  tamed  the  lion,'  I  said  to  Jo 
one  evening,  as  we  strolled  about  the  deck  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening  after  dinner. 

'  Which  lion  ?  '  asked  Jo. 

'  The  Flute- Smith,'  I  said. 

Jo  turned  up  her  nose.  '  I  hate  him,'  she 
said. 

1  Dear,  dear  !  '  I  exclaimed.  '  Am  I  dream- 
ing ?  Is  there  any  one  so  abandoned  as  to 
hate  a  Flute-Smith  ?  ' 

'  He  purrs  like  a  cat,'  said  Jo,  '  and  he  's  so 
dreadfully  proper.' 

1  All  the  best  people  are  so,'  I  ventured. 
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1  Then  I  hate  the  best  people.' 

I  held  up  my  hands  in  pious  horror. 

'  He  wanted  me  to  play  quoits  with  him 
this  afternoon.  I  refused,  but  he  pestered 
the  life  out  of  me,  so  I  asked  him  if  they  had 
ever  taught  him  at  school  the  meaning  of  the 
word  No.  He  then  said  something  inane 
about  a  woman's  No  meaning  Yes.  I  told 
him  not  to  be  such  a  blithering  idiot.' 

'  Heavens  !  '    I  ejaculated. 

1  He  tried  to  turn  it  off  and  I  got  angry.' 

'  Poor  Nigey  !  '  I  murmured.  '  What  did 
you  say 

'  I  said  he  had  the  impudence  of  a  news- 
paper boy  and  the  soul  of  a  sheep.' 

I  groaned.  *  This  is  an  outrage,'  I  said, 
with  mock  severity. 

'  He  got  very  red  in  the  face  and  I  haven't 
seen  him  since.' 

I  chuckled.  Presently  Maxwell  came  along 
and  claimed  Jo.  I  leaned  over  the  rail,  smoked 
my  pipe  and  thought  of  many  things. 

I  had  become  strongly  attached  to  Jo.  No 
man  could  have  become  otherwise.  Apart 
from  her  beauty  she  had  a  loyal  nature  and  a 
most  entertaining  point  of  view.    I  hoped 
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to  see  her  well  provided  for  in  life,  and  felt 
sure  that  with  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Parsons  I  could 
do  this.  There  was,  of  course,  a  possibility  of 
her  story  leaking  out,  but  it  was  very  remote. 
If  I  could  get  her  married  to  some  decent  chap, 
reasonably  well  off,  whom  she  could  love,  the 
problem  of  her  future  would  be  solved,  and  yet 
somehow  I  hated  the  thought  of  her  marrying. 
I  pondered  over  the  matter  for  some  time,  and 
it  suddenly  struck  me  that  she  could  hardly 
marry  without  telling  her  husband  everything. 
She  could  not  be  married  as  my  sister.  I 
had  no  sister,  and  the  fact  must  leak  out 
sooner  or  later.  Here  was  a  difficulty  which 
neither  Mrs.  Parsons  nor  I  had  foreseen.  Jo 
would  be  opposed  to  telling  her  secrets  to 
any  one  else.  Secretly  I  felt  glad  that  this 
obstacle  had  crept  in. 

'  Looking  for  phosphorescence  or  just  con- 
templating sooicide  ?  '  asked  a  cheerful  and 
unmistakably  American  voice  at  my  elbow. 

The  speaker  was  a  large  rotund  person 
who  I  had  noticed  had  come  aboard  at 
Auckland. 

*  Just  ruminating,'  I  said.  I  didn't  feel 
much  like  talking  to  strangers  just  then. 
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1  My  first  appearance,'  he  went  on.  '  Vurry 
bad  with  seasickness  brought  on  by  dyspepsia. 
Ever  suffer  ?  ' 

'Occasionally/  I  replied. 

'  There  is  a  great  remedy,  sir,  a  great 
remedy.  Ever  hear  of  Boundy 's  Getzit 
Tabloids  ?  ' 

I  confessed  my  ignorance. 

'  You  astound  me,  sir,  but  then,  of  course, 
the  Antipodes  are  behind  the  times.  Getzit 
is  the  result  of  a  life's  research.  I  guarantee 
relief.     I  am  Boundy,  sir.' 

'  Indeed,'  I  remarked,  as  coldly  as  I  could. 
Somehow  I  did  not  like  this  frank  person. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  he  went  on,  a  trifle  pompously. 
1  Montague  P.  Boundy,  born  in  Australia  ; 
emigrated  at  an  early  age  to  make  a  fortune. 
Australia,  sir,  was  too  slow  for  the  energies 
of  young  Boundy.' 

I I  can  quite  imagine  that, '  I  ventured,  with 
a  little  sarcasm. 

'  Amurrica  is  a  great  country,  sir.' 

'  You  speak  the  language  like  a  native/  I 
said. 

1  In  Amurrica  you  do  as  the  Amurricans  do, 

Mr, — 
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'  No  doubt,'  I  answered.  '  All  the  same,  I 
hope  that  when  I  return  to  my  native  land  I 
won't  bring  back  a  foreign  accent  with  me.' 

He  chuckled.     '  I  suppose,  Mr.  what 

did  you  say  your  name  was ?  ' 

'  I  wasn't  aware  that  I  had  mentioned  it,' 
I  replied. 

*  Nor  you  did,  sir,  nor  you  did,  now  I  come 
to  think  of  it.  I  've  introdooced  myself. 
Must  make  friends  on  the  trip.' 

'  My  name  is  Warren,'  I  said  grudgingly. 

'  Well,  perhaps  you  could  tell  me,  Mr. 
Warren,  if  there  is  a  young  man  named  Hyman 
on  board  ?  ' 

If  some  one  had  exploded  a  bomb  under  my 
feet  I  could  not  have  been  more  surprised 
and  agitated.  I  controlled  myself  as  well  as 
possible  and  was  thankful  for  the  darkness. 

'  No,  there  isn't,'  I  said  steadily. 

'  Quite  sure  of  that  ?  '  he  asked  abruptly. 

'  I  don't  as  a  rule  make  incorrect  statements,' 
I  retorted,  a  trifle  warmly. 

'  Pardon  me,'  said  Mr.  Boundy.  '  I  only 
wanted  to  make  sure.' 

'  Then  you  can  be  quite  sure.  Hyman  is 
in  Sydney,  or  was  on  the  day  I  left,' 
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1  Ah,'  said  Mr.  Boundy.  '  You  're  ac- 
quainted with  that  young  man,  eh  ?  ' 

'  I  know  him  in  the  way  of  business, '  I  said. 

'H'm,'  grunted  Mr.  Boundy.  'Might  I 
ask  what  line  of  business  you  're  in  ?  ' 

'  I  didn't  give  you  permission  to  be  so  in- 
quisitive,' I  said  huffily. 

'  Pardon  me,  but  I  'm  naturally  anxious 
to  know  something  of  that  young  man.' 

'  I  can  tell  you  nothing,'  I  said  irritably. 
'  I  just  know  him  and  that 's  all.' 

'  Ever  run  across  a  guy  called  Emerson  in 
Sydney  ?  '  pursued  Mr  Boundy. 

'  No,'  I  said  shortly.  '  I  don't  know  that 
name  at  all.' 

'  Harold  S.  Emerson,  lawyer,  living  at 
Coogee.     Married  my  sister,  sir.' 

'  Oh  indeed, '  I  remarked,  edging  away  and 
endeavouring  to  end  the  conversation.  '  Good 
night,  Mr. — Mr.  Boundy.' 

'  A  moment,  sir.  Montague  P.  Boundy  has 
been  unduly  inquisitive.  I  ask  your  pardon, 
sir.    The    circumstances    are    peculiar    and 

* 

urgent.     A    family  affair,    sir.     I   ask   your 
pardon  again.' 

I    melted    somewhat.     There    was    some- 
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thing  almost  childish  in  this  big  fat  man's 
egotism. 

'  Oh,  that 's  all  right,  Mr.  Boundy,'  I  said. 
*  I  'm  sorry  I  could  give  you  no  information.' 

'  The  fact  is,'  went  on  Mr.  Boundy,  '  this 
young  chap  has  run  away  with  my  niece.' 

I  gave  a  very  definite  start.  '  You  don't 
say  so,'  I  remarked,  as  coolly  as  possible. 

'  I  am  in  Noo  Zealand,'  continued  Mr. 
Boundy,  '  and  on  my  way  to  my  native 
country,  when  a  wire  comes  from  Emerson 
giving  the  facts  and  stating  the  pair  were  on 
this  boat.  I  postpone  my  trip  to  Australia, 
sir,  and  take  the  boat.  Emerson  wants  the 
prodigal  returned,  but  I,  sir,  am  a  sentimental 
man.  The  world  revolves  on  sentiment,  sir. 
If  I  found  the  young  woman  happy  and  the 
young  man  worthy  I  would  say,  "  Bless  you, 
my  children  !  Boundy  will  look  after  you  and 

Getzit  will  provide  the  money."  I  am  a 
lonely  man,  sir,  through  an  attachment  of 
my  youth.  Ah  !  There  was  a  woman,  sir. 
She  captivated  my  young  heart,  and  now  that 
I  am  older  she  has  it  still.' 

Mr.  Boundy  coughed  and  then  blew  his  nose. 
The  sound  was  like  the  blast  from  a  bugle 
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and  it  expressed  the  depth  of  sentiment  that 
pervaded  his  fat  soul.  I  waited  for  him  to  go 
on,  for  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  get  away  from 

■ 

him  now. 

'  I  had  no  idea  Hetty's  daughter  had  grown 
up,  sir.  I  had  intended  to  provide  for  her, 
but  the  leagues  of  ocean  between  us  kept  her 
out  of  my  mind.  It  was  partly  to  see  her 
that  I  was  going  to  Australia.  Emerson, 
sir,  is  no  good.  I  cannot  blame  him.  Senti- 
ment broke  him  up.  His  wife  died,  sir. 
She  was  a  true  Boundy — a  noble  woman. 
He  worshipped  her.    Like  me,  he  could  not 


get  over  his  attachment.  I,  sir,  put  all  my 
soul  into  Getzit.  Emerson  took  to  intoxicat- 
ing liquor.     Result — I  am  rich  and  he  is ' 


Mr.  Boundy  broke  off  with  some  emotion 
and  blew  another  blast. 

'  Pardon  me  for  inflicting  my  troubles  on 

you,  Mr.  Warren,'  he  said.     '  I  thought  to 

find  my  niece  on  board.     I  must  disembark 
at  Fiji  and  return  to  Australia.     If  that  young 

man  is  still  there,  my  niece  will  be  there  too. 

You  have  listened  to  me  patiently.     I  thank 
you,  sir.' 

'  Don't   mention   it,'   I   murmured.     Wild 
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thoughts  were  careering  through  my  brain 
and  I  felt  unsteady.  I  wanted  to  say  a  lot  of 
things,  and  yet  caution  urged  me  to  keep 
silence. 

Mr.  Boundy  sighed  and  shook  me  warmly 
by  the  hand.  '  I  thank  you  for  your  informa- 
tion, sir,'  he  said  emotionally.  '  I  must  go 
back  and  make  the  young  couple  happy. 
Perhaps  you  could  tell  me  where  to  find  the 
purser,  sir.  I  must  make  some  more  inquiries 
about  that  young  man  Hyman  and  how  it 
comes  that  he  is  not  on  board. ' 

'Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Boundy,'  I  said. 
I  could  see  that  I  would  have  to  tell  him 
something.  '  This  man  Hyman  did  take  a 
passage  for  himself  and  a  lady  on  this  ship. 
My  sister  and  I  made  up  our  minds  at  the  last 
minute  to  make  the  trip.  I  happened  to 
meet  Hyman  in  the  street  a  few  hours  before 
the  boat  sailed.  He  told  me  he  had  booked 
but  that  now  he  would  not  be  able  to  sail.  I 
took  the  ticket  over  from  him  and  had  the 
adjustment  made  on  board.  The  purser  will 
tell  you  that.' 

*  Ah,'  said  Mr.  Boundy  thoughtfully.  '  The 
young  couple  would  be  married  then.' 
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'Well — er — that  is,  Mr.  Boundy,  I  don't 
think  they  were/  I  said,  with  difficulty. 

'  Were  they  travelling  as  man  and  wife  ?  ' 
he  asked  abruptly. 

'  The  ticket  was  made  out  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hyman,'  I  said. 

Mr.  Boundy  groaned  and  breathed  heavily. 

'  You  have  dealt  me  a  blow,  sir/  he  muttered. 

'  To  think  that  a  Boundy  should  have  come 
to  that.' 

'  Oh,  I  've  no  doubt  they  would  have  got 
married  at  the  earliest  opportunity,'  I  said 
hastily. 

'  No  doubt,'  he  said  mournfully,  '  but  that 
does  not  take  away  the  disgrace.  True 
sentiment,  sir,  is  completely  divorced  from 
immorality.  That  young  woman  must  be 
found  and  taken  home  again.  If  she  has  been 
living  a  life  of  sin  the  young  man  must  be 
made  to  marry  her.  Sir,  this  is  dreadful 
news  to  me.' 

'  I  'm  sorry  to  be  the  bearer  of  it,'  I  said. 

'  I  'm  obliged  to  you,  sir.  I  must  have 
known  it  sooner  or  later.  A  life  of  sin ! 
And  I  a  leader  of  the  Noo  York  Sabbath 
Brotherhood  !     Sir,  it  is  too  much,'  and  Mr. 
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Boundy  leaned  on  the  rail  and  sounded  his 
trumpet  once  more. 

I  saw  Jo  come  to  the  door  of  the  music 
room.  '  Is  that  you,  Jimmy  ?  '  she  called. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  white  evening  frock,  and 
the  light  shone  in  her  hair,  turning  it  to  a  deep 
copper. 

'  Yes,'  I  said. 

1  Come  and  make  a  fourth/  she  said.  '  Mrs. 
Parsons  is  tired  and  going  to  bed. ' 

'  What  a  beautiful  young  woman, '  I  heard 
Mr.  Boundy  say. 

'  All  right , '  I  called  out . 

'  Hurry  up,'  said  Jo.  '  We  want  to  get 
through  a  couple  more  rubbers.' 

'  Might  I  ask  who  that  beautiful  young  lady 
is  ?  '  said  Mr.  Boundy. 

*  That/  I  said  uneasily.  *  Oh,  that  is  my 
sister.  I  must  go  and  play  bridge.  Good- 
night, Mr.  Boundy/ 
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I  never  was  much  of  a  card  player,  but  I 
played  a  shocking  game  that  night.  I 
trumped  my  partner's  tricks  and  put  the 
whole  table  into  a  state  of  irritation.  Finally, 
I  went  off  to  bed  and  spent  a  sleepless  night 
listening  to  the  unconscious  gruntings  and 
snorings  of  Mr.  Flute-Smith.  It  may  well  be 
asked  why  I  should  be  agitated  when  I  had 
found  a  relative  of  Jo  who  had  distinctly 
stated  his  intention  of  providing  for  her.  I 
asked  myself  that  question,  and  answered  it  by 
telling  myself  that  my  interest  in  the  girl 
had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  I  wanted  to 
retain  it.  Her  readiness  in  assuming  the 
role  of  my  sister  and  the  charming  way  in 
which  she  did  it  had  aroused  a  dormant 
brotherly  affection  on  my  part  which  I  dis- 
covered to  be  very  real.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Boundy  was  a  hopelessly  impossible  person, 
and  I  hated  to  think  of  all  the  explanations 
I  would  have  to  make. 
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I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  consulting 
Mrs.  Parsons.  She  listened  to  my  tale  in 
silence. 

'  What  do  you  think  ?  '  I  asked,  when  I 
had  finished. 

*  I  don't  know,'  she  said  slowly.  '  Of 
course  it  is  an  excellent  thing  for  Jo  to  have 
found  a  relative  who  can  provide  for  her.' 

*  You  would  tell  him  the  truth,  then,  and 
hand  her  over  ?  '  I  said. 

'  I  'm  not  quite  certain  what  I  think,'  she 

replied. 

'  I  'd  hate  to  lose  her,'  I  said.  '  She  has 
given  me  an  object  in  life  outside  of  my 
business.  I  have  almost  come  to  regard  the 
relationship  as  real.' 

Mrs.  Parsons  smiled  mysteriously.  '  I  too 
have  come  to  take  an  extraordinary  interest  in 
her, '  she  said.     '  She  is  a  charming  girl. ' 

'  She  is  that,'  I  said  vigorously. 

I I  should  fall  in  love  with  her  if  I  were  you,' 
said  Mrs.  Parsons  abruptly. 

I  jumped,  and  then  laughed.  '  What  a 
ridiculous  idea,'  I  said. 

'  Why  ridiculous  ?  ' 

I I  'm  too  old  for  her,'  I  said. 

G 
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1  Rubbish  !  ' 

'  Besides,  I  have  grown  into  a  confirmed 
bachelor,  and  anyway  you  can't  fall  in  love 
to  order.' 

'  Would  it  be  so  very  difficult  with  Jo  ?  ' 
she  asked  quietly. 

'  No,'  I  said,  '  not  if  one  were  youthful 
and  marriageable.' 

'Of  course  thirty  is  a  great  age,'  mused 
Mrs.  Parsons.  '  Perhaps  you  are  right.  I 
must  think  it  over,  and  I  want  you  to  bring 
this  Mr.  Boundy  to  me  so  that  I  can  have  a 
talk  with  him.  I  will  be  able  to  tell  you  what 
I  think  when  I  have  seen  him.' 

I  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  Mr.  Boundy. 
Eventually  I  discovered  him  below,  prowling 
about  the  cabins  and  talking  to  some  of  the 
stewards.  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  introduce 
him  to  a  great  friend  of  mine.  He  seemed 
pleased.  I  took  him  to  where  Mrs.  Parsons 
was  sitting,  introduced  them  and  went  away. 

My  cynical  young  friend  Walker  was  loung- 
ing against  the  rail  toying  with  a  cigarette. 
The  deck  was  full  of  energetic  passengers 
playing  games  of  some  kind.  I  went  over  to 
him. 
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1  Not  in  the  general  swim  to-day,'  I  said. 

He  waved  his  cigarette  languidly  in  the 
direction  of  the  players. 

'  These  enthusiastic  people  bore  me  to 
death/  he  growled. 

'  You  don't  believe  in  a  display  of  energy,' 

I  suggested. 

'  It 's  not  that,'  he  said,  '  it 's  the  state  of 
mind  that  prompts  the  enthusiasm.  There  's 
nothing  in  the  world  that  matters  much,  yet 
to  look  at  those  people  you  'd  think  there 
was  something  in  life  worth  having.' 

'  Well,  isn't  there  ?  '  I  asked. 

He  glanced  at  me  pityingly.  '  You  're 
older  than  me  in  years,'  he  said,  '  but  I  've 
lived  longer  than  you.' 

1  Personally  I  enjoy  life,'  I  said. 

1  Enjoyment  means  getting  what  you  want,' 
he  said.  '  For  every  one  thing  you  get  there 
are  four  you  don't,  so  what 's  the  use  of  going 
after  anything  when  the  chances  of  dis- 
appointment are  so  great.' 

'  If   man   had   thought   that   in   the   first 

instance,'  I  said,  '  we  'd  have  all  been  niggers 
still.' 

1  And  probably  a  great  deal  happier,'  he  said. 
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'  I  don't  envy  the  nigger/  I  said. 

f  A  baby  comes  into  the  world, '  went  on  the 
young  philosopher.     '  It  yells  with  the  pains 

caused  by  civilisation.  Its  childhood  is  made 
miserable  through  its  having  to  learn  the 

hundred  and  one  useless  things  civilisation 
demands.  It  hates  going  to  school,  and  would 
far  rather  be  out  romping  in  the  mud.  When 
it  grows  up  it  is  made  to  work  for  a  pittance. 
The  things  it  wants  it  can't  get  because  it 
can't  afford  them.  Whatever  delights  there 
are  in  the  world  are  constantly  before  it  and 
mostly  out  of  reach.  When  it  wishes  to  fulfil 
its  manhood  by  marrying,  it  finds  a  hundred 
and  one  obstacles  to  overcome  and  a  million 
silly  useless  forms  to  go  through.' 

'  Ah,'  I  said  meaningly,  '  that 's  where  the 
boot  pinches,  is  it  ?  ' 

'  Not  for  me,'  he  said  laconically.  '  I  am 
a  looker-on  and  take  no  part  in  the  game.' 

'  Yet  our  thoughts  are  mostly  guided  by 
personal  experience,'  I  said. 

'  Those  of  the  unobservant,'  he  replied.     '  I 

observe.' 

'  Come  and  play,  Jimmy/  said  Jo,  who  had 
come  up  behind  us  and  was  tugging  at  my  arm. 
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1  You  too  are  one  of  those  enthusiastic 
people  who  bore  observant  young  men  to 
death,'  I  said. 

My  remark  was  made  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Walker,  but  he  disappeared  while  I  was 
making  it. 

'  What  have  you  done  to  that  young  man  ?  ' 
I  asked. 

Jo  blushed.     '  He  's  silly,'  she  said. 
*  In  what  way  ?  ' 

'  He  wanted  me  all  to  himself  and  he  used 
to  scowl  at  the  others.' 

1  Oh,  he  did,  did  he  ? ' 

'  Yes.  And  he  used  to  say  idiotic  things, 
and  one  night  he  tried  to  kiss  me.' 

'  The  deuce  he  did  ! '  I  remarked. 

'  And  I  hit  him,'  said  Jo  composedly. 
'  Come  and  play,  Jimmy.' 

I  went  off  to  the  game  wondering  at  the 
strange  attitude  of  some  people  as  typified  by 
my  young  friend,  and  chuckling  at  the  thought 
of  how  very  human  he  was  after  all,  despite 
his  cloak  of  cynicism.  Later,  I  was  appro- 
priated by  Mr.  Flute-Smith,  who  took  me  by 
the  arm  and  suggested  a  promenade.  We 
walked  about  for  some  time  in  silence,  and 
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then  Nigey  said,  with  a  good  deal  of  hesita- 
tion : 

'  I  say,  Warren — your  sister,  you  know ' 


1  Well  ?  '  I  asked,  with  some  secret  amuse- 
ment. 

'  She  's  not — that  is — she  's  not  engaged 
to  any  one,  is  she  ?  '  he  blurted  out. 

'  Not  to  my  knowledge/  I  replied. 

Nigey  seemed  to  be  greatly  relieved.     '  I 
I  want  to  ask  you  something,'  he  stammered. 

'  Fire  away,'  I  said  cheerfully.  I  had  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  what  was  coming. 

'  I  believe  in  doing  things  in  proper  form,' 
said  Nigey,  with  more  confidence,  '  so  I  come 
to  you  first.  I  've  become  greatly  attached 
to  your  sister  and  I  should  like  your  per- 
mission to — to — you  know — to  approach  her 
with  a  view  to — er — matrimony.' 

Nigey 's  face  had  gradually  been  getting 
redder  and  redder  until  at  the  end  of  his 
remarks  it  was  tinged  with  purple. 

'  I  see, '  I  said  very  gravely.  '  A  most 
serious  matter.' 

'  My  family  is  probably  not  unknown  to 
you/  he  went  on  modestly.  '  We  are  not 
lacking  where  money  is  concerned.' 
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1  Everybody  who  is  anything  at  all  knows 
of  the  Flute- Smiths,'  I  said.  *  An  alliance 
with  them  could  not  but  be  looked  upon  with 
favour.' 

'  Then  I  may  ask  her  ?  '  asked  Nigey. 

I  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  may,'  I  said 
very  seriously,  '  but  have  you  thought  the 
matter  over  very  carefully  ?  ' 

I I  have,'  he  said  eagerly.  '  I  've  thought 
of  nothing  else  since  I  first  saw  her.' 

'  There  is  a  side  to  the  question  that  you 
have  overlooked,  I  think,'  I  said.  '  How 
would  your  people  regard  such  an— er 
alliance  ?  ' 

'Oh,  they  wouldn't  have  anything  to  say,' 
he  replied.     '  What  could  they  say  ?  ' 

It  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  take  Mr. 
Flute-Smith  seriously.  I  tried  my  best,  but 
there  was  a  humorous  side  to  his  love  affair 
which  was  eternally  presenting  itself  to  me. 
Throughout  our  interview  I  was  very  grave. 

I  had  to  be,  or  I  might  have  developed  a 
hilarity  that  would  have  hurt  his  very  proper 
feelings    immensely.     At    the    same   time    I 
could  not  help  a  little  disguised  chaffing. 
'  Of   course,'   I   said,    '  we   don't   cut  any 
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figure  in  the  social  world.  I  am  a  plain  man 
who  has  to  work  for  his  living,  and  my  sister 
is  dependent  upon  my  efforts.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  mind  that,'  said  Nigey  eagerly. 

'  That 's  very  magnanimous  of  you,'  I 
replied  soberly. 

'  Of  course,'  he  said,  '  I  have  an  assured 
position.' 

'  That  is  an  eminently  important  factor.' 

'  As  a  Flute-Smith  that  is  undeniable.' 

'  Absolutely,'  I  agreed. 

'  I  have  your  permission,  then  ?  ' 

'  You  do  me  honour,'  I  murmured,  '  but 
the  acquiescence  must,  of  course,  come  from 
Jo  herself.' 

He  wrung  my  hand.  *  Miss  Warren  is  so 
popular,'  he  said,  rather  dejectedly. 

'  You  've  a  tough  job  in  front  of  you/  I 
warned. 

'  I  know  it,'  he  replied.  '  I  'm  only  one  of 
many.  There  's  a  young  man,  an  officer  I 
think,  who  has  been  paying  her  a  lot  of 
attention.' 

'  Walker,  the  assistant  purser, '  I  said. 

1  That  is  the  man.  You  know,  Warren/ 
very  seriously,  '  he  has  no  position.' 
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'  None  whatever,'  I  agreed. 

'  And  he  really  hasn't  a  nice  mind,'  pursued 
Nigey.  '  He  makes  light  of  quite  proper 
things  that  have  been  recognised  for  years.' 

'  I  don't  think  you  need  worry  about  him,' 
I  said.  '  Between  you  and  me,  he  is  right  out 
of  the  game,  I  think.'  I  did  not  tell  Mr. 
Flute-Smith  that  he  too  had  become  an  'also 


ran.' 


'  I  'm  thankful  for  that,'  confessed  Nigey. 
'  I  really  think  he  's  quite  a  low  person.' 

'Oh,  quite  outside  the  pale,'  I  admitted. 
1  A  pessimist  and  a  cynic  of  the  worst  type.' 

I  Yes,  that 's  it,'  said  Nigey. 

*  Psychically  unregenerate  and  physically 

decadent/  I  suggested. 

'  Yes,'  said  Nigey  doubtfully,  '  that 's  it.' 
'  Oh   well,'    I    said,    '  don't    worry  about 

him.' 

I I  think  I  'd  like  a  little  advice  from  you,' 
said  Nigey,  blushing. 

'  In  what  direction  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Well,  as  to  the  best  method  of  securing 
her  affection.' 

'  That 's  a  poser, '  I  confessed.  '  I  've  no 
experience  in  that  line.' 


- 
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*  But  you  know  her  well/  said  Nigey,  '  and 
could  tell  me  how  best  to  please  her.' 

'  H'm,'  I  said.  '  I  wouldn't  be  too  ardent 
if  I  were  you.  I  should  let  her  see  the  state 
of  my  mind,  but  I  wouldn't  emphasise  it  too 
much.' 

'  Oh  yes,'  he  agreed  doubtfully. 

1  An  easy  prey  is  as  a  rule  not  worth  the 
catching. ' 

'  It  won't  be  easy  for  me,'  he  said. 

'  At  the  same  time  I  wouldn't  go  in  for  any 
self-depreciation.  Let  her  have  her  head  and 
sit  tight.' 

'Oh  yes.' 

The  conversation  was  beginning  to  bore  me, 
and  I  suddenly  felt  disgusted.  I  had  got 
from  Nigey  all  the  amusement  I  wanted  and 
wished  to  fling  him  off.  It  was  rather  painful 
to  have  to  talk  down  to  his  mental  level  for 
any  length  of  time. 

'  Let  me  know  how  you  get  on/  I  said. 

'  I  will,'  he  said  emotionally,  and  with 
swimming  eyes.  He  put  out  a  flabby  hand. 
I  grasped  it,  flung  it  from  me  and  walked  up 
the  deck. 

'  Idiotic  young  cub,'  I  muttered  to  myself. 
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'  How  dare  he  aspire  to  a  glorious  creature 
like  Jo.' 

I  passed  Mrs.  Parsons,  but  she  was  still  in 
conversation  with  Mr.  Boundy,  so  I  went 
aft,  smoked  a  pipe  and  thought.  I  suddenly 
conceived  a  great  loathing  for  Mr.  Flute- 
Smith  and  his  type.  I  felt  I  would  rather  see 
Jo  married  to  a  coal-lumper  than  tied  to  Nigey 
or  any  of  his  breed.  Better  far  to  be  poor 
with  an  object  in  life  than  rich  with  none. 
However,  I  took  some  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  Jo  certainly  would  not  have  him. 

Mrs.  Parsons  was  sitting  in  a  nook  under 
the  smoking-room  windows.  I  had  a  good 
view  of  her,  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Boundy  left 
her  I  went  to  hear  her  news. 

'  What  an  impossible  person,'  she  said,  as  I 
came  up. 

'  Exactly  what  I  think, '  I  said.  '  Have 
you  decided  anything  yet  ?  ' 

'  No,'  she  said.  '  I  want  to  talk  it  over 
with  you.' 

'  What  did  Boundy  say  ?  ' 

'  He  lamented  most  of  the  time  that  his 
niece  should  have  brought  disgrace  upon  the 
illustrious  name  of  Boundy.' 
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'  With  some  reference  to  Getzit,  of  course.' 

She  smiled.  'Oh,  of  course.  I  am  to 
have  a  box.' 

'  His  attitude  doesn't  offer  much  induce- 
ment to  Jo  to  place  herself  in  his  care/  I 
suggested. 

1  It  does  not,'  she  agreed,  '  but  I  don't 
know  whether  that  would  justify  our  keeping 
her  from  him.' 

'  He  has  a  right,'  I  admitted  gloomily. 

'  And  we  have  none  to  keep  her. ' 

*  Her  own  people  evidently  didn't  want  her,' 
I  said,  '  and  let  her  drift  away.  I  found  her 
and  I  want  to  keep  her.' 

*  Your  attitude  is  very  inconsistent,'  said 
Mrs.  Parsons,  with  a  queer  little  smile. 
'  You  don't  want  to  give  her  up  to  some  one 
else,  yet  you  have  been  scheming  to  get  her 
married.' 

'  I  scheme  for  her  happiness  only, '  I  said. 

'  Which  her  uncle  may  be  able  to  give  her. ' 

'  What  would  you  say  of  her  prospects  of 
getting  married  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Oh,  very  good. ' 

'  I  'd  rather  see  her  married  to  some  nice 
chap  than  give  her  to  Boundy,'  I  said. 
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1  Then  I  should  say  that,  given  a  little  more 
time,    your    wish    might    very    possibly    be 

gratified. ' 

1  By  whom  ?  ' 

1  By  a  young  man  I  have  in  my  eye. ' 

'  Which  one  is  it  ?  'I  asked. 

*  I  'm  not  going  to  tell  you/  she  said.     '  I 
think  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  you/ 

'  On  what  do  you  base  your  prophecy  ?  ' 

I  asked. 

'  Observation,'  she  rephed. 

'  It 's  not  Mr.  Flute-Smith  ?  ' 

She  gave  a  rippling  youthful  laugh,  and 
shook  her  head.  '  I  '11  answer  no  more 
questions  on  that  matter,'  she  said. 

'  Well,  what  about  Boundy  ?  '  I  asked. 

1  Really,  I  don't  know,'  she  rephed. 

'  I  believe  I  'd  sooner  see  her  married  to 
Nigey  than  adopted  by  her  uncle,'  I  said. 

'  I  don't  think  you  '11  see  either,'  said  Mrs. 
Parsons. 

*  Then  you  'd  play  a  waiting  game.' 

'  For  the  next  few  days,  yes.  And  in  the 
meantime  I  '11  try  to  hurry  things  up  in 
another  direction/ 

'  You  're  deep,'  I  said. 
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1  One  never  appreciates  the  value  of  any- 
thing until  the  possibility  of  losing  it  is 
recognised. ' 

'  You  mean ?  ' 

'  That  a  hint  in  a  certain  direction  might 
precipitate  a  climax.  Dear  me !  What 's 
the  matter  with  Jo  ?  ' 

I  turned  to  look.  Jo  was  racing  towards 
us  with  streaming  eyes.  Waddling  after  her 
as  quickly  as  his  corpulence  would  permit  was 
Mr.  Boundy. 
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Fortunately  there  was  nobody  about  this 

part  of  the  deck  to  observe.     Jo  rushed  up  to 

us,  caught  hold  of  my  arm  and  exclaimed  in 

a  terrified  voice : 

'  Jimmy,  Jimmy  !    Don't  let  him  take  me 

away.     I  won't  go  !   Don't  let  him  take  me, 

Jimmy  !  ' 

*  Don't  you  worry,  dear,'  I  said  soothingly. 
'  I  '11  pitch  him  overboard  if  he  tries  to  inter- 
fere with  you.'  I  saw  immediately  that  the 
game  was  up.  The  successful  proprietor  of 
Getzit  had  discovered  his  relative  and  was 
now  pursuing  her. 

Mr.  Boundy  floundered  up  to  us,  very  much 
out  of  breath.     He  shook  his  fist  at  me. 

'  You  young  scoundrel !  '  he  gasped.     *  You 

wrecker  of  innocent  lives  !    You  impostor  ! 

Give  her  up,  I  say  !  Give  her  up  this  moment ! 

Young  woman,  come  away  from  that  seducer ! ' 

Mr.  Boundy  was  breathing  heavily.      His 

in 
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face  was  purple  and  his  fat  hands  shook.  Jo 
put  out  her  tongue  at  him  and  her  eyes  were 
venomous. 

'  Gently,  Mr.  Boundy,'  I  protested.  '  There 
are  ladies  here.'  I  saw  it  was  no  good  losing 
my  temper  with  him,  although  the  temptation 
to  go  for  him  was  great. 

'  Ladies  ! '  snorted  Mr.  Boundy.  '  Accom- 
plices, you  mean  !  Pah  !  ' 

This  was  too  much.  I  got  up,  grabbed  his 
heavy   shoulders  and   shook  him   until  his 

teeth  rattled. 

1  Hold  your  noise,  will  you ! '  I  hissed 
between  my  teeth.  *  D'  you  want  the  whole 
ship  to  know  ?  ' 

That  calmed  him.  Mr.  Boundy  knew  well 
the  misuses  of  advertisement,  and  although 
he  considered  the  sacred  name  of  Boundy  had 
been  dragged  in  the  mire,  he  did  not  want  the 
fact  known. 

'  Sit  down  ! '  I  growled.  '  Behave  like  a 
rational  being  and  you  may  hear  something 
that  will  perhaps  please  you/ 

He  dropped  into  a  chair,  put  his  head  in  his 
hands  and  groaned.  . '  A  Boundy  to  have 
come  to  this,'  he  muttered. 
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I  felt  Jo's  fingers  tighten  on  my  arm. 

'  Look  here  !  '  I  said  irritably.  '  If  you 
want  to  hear  the  truth,  pull  yourself  together. 
If  you  can't  do  that,  clear  out  and  come  back 
when  you  can.' 

'There  is  no  need  for  apprehension,  Mr. 
Boundy,'  put  in  Mrs.  Parsons  suavely.  '  Your 
niece  has  come  to  no  harm.' 

Mr.  Boundy  mopped  his  brow.  '  And  the 
villain  said  he  was  in  Sydney,'  he  muttered. 

'  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  '  I  asked. 

'You,  Mr.  Hyman,'  he  retorted. 

I  laughed  loud  and  long.  '  You  blithering 
idiot,'  I  almost  shouted,  '  do  you  take  me 
for  Hyman  ?  ' 

Mr.  Boundy  sprang  to  his  feet.  'Yes,  sir,' 
he  snorted,  '  I  do.  I  have  no  doubts  on  the 
matter.  Who  else  can  you  be,  you  slayer 
of  souls.  I  could  forgive  a  genuine  elope- 
ment. There  is  proper  sentiment  in  that,  but 
this '  and  he  waved  his  arms  despairingly. 

Mrs.  Parsons  leaned  over  to  me.  '  Take 
Jo  away  for  a  while,'  she  said,  '  and  leave 
Mr.  Boundy  to  me.  I  think  I  will  be  able 
to  enlighten  him/ 

'  Come    on,   Jo,'    I    said.       '  We  '11    leave 
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Mrs.  Parsons  to  deal  with  this  thickheaded 

saint . ' 

'  Stop !  '  said  Mr.  Boundy  theatrically. 
'  The  young  woman  must  stay.  Never  must 
she  go  out  of  my  sight  again.' 

'  We  '11  keep  this  side  of  the  deck  all  the 
time,'  I  said,  *  so  that  you  can  watch  us. 
If  you  hadn't  behaved  like  a  lunatic  there 
would  have  been  no  need  for  us  to  go.  For 
Heaven's  sake  be  rational.     Come  along,  Jo.' 

'  Stop  !  '  said  Mr.  Boundy.  '  As  your  uncle 
I  forbid  it,  young  woman.' 

I  stepped  quickly  up  to  Mr.  Boundy,  who 
backed  apprehensively.  In  doing  so  he 
collided  with  the  chair  he  had  been  sitting 
in,  with  the  result  that  he  sat  down  heavily. 

The  chair  failed  to  withstand  the  shock  and 
collapsed.  There  was  a  thud  as  seventeen 
stone  hit  the  deck  and  rolled  into  the  scuppers. 
Jo  gave  one  wild  shriek  of  laughter  and 
sped  up  the  deck.  Mrs.  Parsons  smiled. 
Turning  disgustedly  on  my  heel  I  went  after 
Jo,  who  was  laughing  hysterically.  She  clung 
to  my  arm. 

1  You  won't  let  him  take  me,  Jimmy  ?  ' 
she  implored  hysterically. 
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'  I  '11   pitch   him   overboard   first,'    I   said 


grimly. 


'  I  loathe  him,'  she  said,  shuddering. 

'  What 's  the  meaning  of  it  all  ?  '  I  asked. 
'  How  did  he  discover  you  ?  ' 

'  He  found  out  from  one  of  the  stewards 
that  before  the  ship  sailed  I  was  asking  for 
Mr.  Hyman.  He  told  me  I  was  the  image  of 
my  father  and  that  he  knew  me  the  minute 

he  saw  me/ 

'  What  did  you  say  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  I  was  so  flabbergasted  that  I  admitted 
who  I  was.  Then  he  said  all  sorts  of  horrible 
things  about  me,  and  told  me  he  was  mother's 
brother  and  that  I  would  have  to  go  with  him. 
I  ran  away  to  you  then.' 

'  He  's  your  uncle,  Jo,'  I  said  gloomily. 

'  He  's  a  beast,'  she  said.  '  I  'd  sooner  die 
than  go  with  him.' 

'  You  shan't  go  if  you  don't  want  to,'  I 
said  vehemently. 

'You're  a  perfect  angel,  Jimmy,'  she 
said,  hugging  my  arm.  '  I  love  you  for 
that.' 

'  It  may  be  a  tough  fight,'  I  said,  '  but  if 
it 's  possible,  you  shan't  go  with  him.' 
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'  I  want  to  stay  with  you  always,  Jimmy,' 
she  whispered. 

'  And  I  want  you  to  stay,'  I  said. 

'  You  're  the  best  man  in  the  world.  I  don't 
want  any  one  but  you.' 

'  Mrs.  Parsons  will  fix  him,'  I  said. 

*  He  couldn't  take  me  if  I  didn't  want  to  go, 
could  he  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  I  'm  afraid  he  could,  Jo,  if  he  took  an  ex- 
treme step,  but  I  don't  think  he  will  do  that.' 

'  I  wish  he  'd  die,'  she  said  viciously. 

'  We  '11  choke  him  off,'  I  said  cheerfully. 
'He  '11  probably  be  more  amenable  to  reason 
when  he  hears  the  whole  truth.' 

'  I  'm  sorry  to  bring  all  this  trouble  on  you, 
Jimmy/  she  said  humbly.  '  I  'm  a  terrible 
nuisance,  aren't  I  ?  ' 

'  Terrible, '  I  said,  smiling. 

'  But  I  really  am,  Jimmy.' 

I  looked  into  her  brilliant  eyes  and  noted 
,  the  fine  flush  of  her  cheek  and  the  ripeness  of 
her  lips.  I  felt  a  ripple  of  emotion  rush 
through  my  body  and  die  tingling  at  my 
finger  tips.  It  was  followed  by  another  and 
another.  My  heart  began  to  pump  and  I 
suddenly  became  embarrassed  in  the  recog- 
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nition  of  a  great  truth.  My  arms  dropped 
limply  to  my  sides,  and  I  closed  my  eyes 
for  a  moment.  A  million  thoughts  flashed 
through  my  brain,  I  seemed  for  the  moment 
to  be  standing  on  a  pinnacle  with  the  world 
rocking  beneath  me.  I  felt  Jo  grip  my  arm 
and  ask  anxiously  : 

'  What  is  the  matter,  Jimmy  dear  ?  ' 

I  opened  my  eyes  and  met  hers.     They 

were   wide   open,    inquiring   and   supremely 

lovely. 

1  You  are  very  beautiful,  Jo/  I  said  huskily. 

'O  Jimmy,  do  you  really  think  so,'  she 
cried  excitedly. 

'  I  do,'  I  muttered.     '  God  help  me,  I  do.' 

'  I  'm  glad,'  she  whispered.  '  I  know  now 
that  I  am,  if  you  say  so.' 

'  The  loveliest  thing  on  earth  is  ugly 
compared  with  you,'  I  said. 

'  I  'm  glad,'  she  said.  '  As  long  as  you 
think  so,  I  don't  care  about  the  others.' 

'  I  don't  want  you  to  leave  irie,'  I  muttered. 
1 1  want  you  always.' 

1  And  I  want  you,  Jimmy,'  she  cried 
joyously.  '  I  '11  never  leave  you.  Never, 
never,  never,  now  that  I  know  you  want  me.' 
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I  took  a  pull  at  myself,  for  I  heard  Mrs. 
Parsons  calling. 

'  Come  along,'  I  said.  '  We  '11  go  and 
deal  with  your  respected  uncle.  I  never 
wanted  to .  punch  a  man  before,  but  I  'd 
dearly  love  to  double  your  immaculate  uncle 
up.' 

'  I  'd  love  to  see  you  do  it,  Jimmy,'  she  said. 

1  He  's  a  pious  prig.' 

We  found  Mr.  Boundy  in  a  more  peaceful 
state  of  mind. 

'  Well,'  I  said,  '  are  you  satisfied  now  ?  ' 

Mr.  Boundy  got  up  from  his  chair  and 
grasped  my  hand.  His  fat  face  was  very  red 
and  his  little  pig  eyes  swam  with  emotion. 

'  Sir,'  he  said  warmly, '  I  apologise.  Boundy 
was  wrong,  sir.  Your  action  in  befriending 
a  deluded  girl  was  noble.  It  was  in  keeping 
with  the  best  traditions  of  noble  sentiment. 
You  have  my  deepest  gratitude,  sir.  You 
have  saved  the  good  name  of  Boundy.' 

'  Which  is,  of  course,  of  far  more  importance 
than  anything  else,'  I  suggested  sarcastically. 

1  Sir,'  replied  Mr.  Boundy,  '  our  family 
has  always  been  respected.  The  name  of 
Boundy   has   always   been    associated    with 
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respectability.     When  a  Boundy  dies  he  is 

always  chronicled  as  an  old  and  respected 
resident.  The  name,  sir,  is  a  guarantee  of 
true  sentiment  and  integrity.' 

1 1  'm  glad  it  isn't  mine,  anyway,'  said  Jo, 

whose  assurance  had  been  completely  restored. 

Mr.  Boundy  turned  up  the  whites  of  his 
eyes.  '  Young  woman,'  he  said  piously,  '  in 
view  of  all  that  has  happened,  do  you  think 
you  are  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  pass  any 
judgment  ?  ' 

'  You  've  no  right  to  say  that,  Mr.  Boundy,' 
I  said.  '  Jo  has  never  done  your  illustrious 
name  any  harm,  and  what  is  more,  never  will. 
If  she  had,  I  would  not  hold  you  blameless,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  you  knew  the  short- 
comings of  her  parent.  Another  girl  might 
have  been  beyond  redemption.  As  it  is,  she 
is,  I  think,  something  to  be  proud  of.' 

Jo  threw  me  a  grateful  look.  Mr.  Boundy 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  crossed  his  hands 
on  his  waistcoat. 

1 1  will  be  fair,  sir,'  he  said.  *  I  know  there 
were  extenuating  circumstances,  and  I  would 

not  have  minded  a  genuine  elopement,  but ' 

*  It  was  genuine  from  your  point  of  view, 
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so  far  as  Jo  was  concerned/  I  said.  '  He 
asked  her  to  run  away  and  marry  him.  What 
more  do  you  want  ?  ' 

'  There  was  wrong  in  it,'  said  Mr.  Boundy, 
1  but  I  will  try  to  forget  that,  sir.  What 
concerns  me  now  is  the  young  woman's 
future.' 

'  I  will  look  after  that  if  you  like,'  said 
Mrs.  Parsons.  '  She  can  always  have  a  home 
with  me.' 

'  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Boundy,  '  I  thank  you, 
but  I  must  look  after  my  own.  I  recognise 
that  her  parent  is  not  a  proper  person  to 
have  charge  of  her,  so  I  will  provide  for  her 
myself. ' 

'  I  won't  go  with  you,'  said  Jo  defiantly. 

I  You  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,'  said 

Mr.  Boundy.  '  I  am  your  relative  and  your 
proper  guardian.' 

'  Then  I  '11  jump  overboard,'  said  Jo. 
'  I  'd  sooner  die  than  go  with  you.' 

Mr.  Boundy  held  up  his  hands.  '  We  '11 
see  what  the  law  says  about  that,'  he  said. 

I I  don't  care  what  the  law  says,'  replied  Jo 
energetically.  '  I  just  won't  go  with  you,  so 
there  's  an  end  to  that.' 
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'Ungrateful  young  woman/  muttered  Mr. 
Boundy. 

'  I  really  think  you  had  better  let  her 
come  with  me,'  said  Mrs.  Parsons.  'I  have 
daughters  of  my  own,  and  she  would  be  one  of 
them.' 

'  I  thank  you,  madam,  but  I  consider  this  a 
sacred  duty  imposed  upon  me.  The  young 
woman  is  unregenerate  and  must  be  shown 
the  proper  paths/ 

'  If  you  persist  I  '11  go  to  the  devil,'  said  Jo 
fiercely. 

Mr.  Boundy  groaned. 

'  Look  here,'  I  interposed.  '  Suppose  we 
let  that  stand  over.  We  've  a  long  way  to 
go  yet,  and  by  the  time  we  have  reached  our 
destination  we  may  have  arrived  at  a  solution.' 

1 1  disembark  at  Fiji,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Boundy. 
'  I  have  business  in  Sydney  and  I  want  to 
take  the  young  woman  back  to  her  father. 
I  wish  to  make  further  inquiries  about 
her. ' 

'  I  oppose  that,'  I  said  vigorously.  '  You 
can't  take  her  back  to  that  home.' 

'  Not  to  live,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Boundy,  '  but 
I  must  confront  her  with  her  parent.    I  wish 
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to  know  more  before  I  map  out  her  course  in 
life.' 

'  I  won't  get  off  at  Fiji,'  said  Jo  defiantly. 

'  We  shall  see, '  said  Mr.  Boundy  grimly. 

'  You  won't  let  him  take  me,  will  you, 
Jimmy  ?  ' 

Mr.  Boundy  looked  shocked.  '  You  seem 
to  be  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  Mr. 

Warren,'  he  said  suspiciously. 

1  So  I  am,  aren't  I,  Jimmy  ?  ' 

1  Young  women  in  my  day,'  observed  Mr. 
Boundy,  '  did  not  address  young  men  by  their 
Christian    names    unless    the    circumstances 

were  exceptional.' 

'  The  women  of  your  day  were  frumps,'  said 
Jo.     'I  call  him  Jimmy  because  I  love  him.' 

Mr.  Boundy  appeared  horror-stricken. 

'  And   Jimmy   loves   me  too,    don't   you, 

Jimmy  ?  ' 

I  nodded  and  smiled. 

1  It 's  indelicate,'  murmured  Mr.  Boundy. 
'  She 's  not  respectable.  I  can  see  that 
my  way  with  her  will  be  hard,  but  I  will  not 
flinch . ' 

Jo  put  her  arms  round  me  and  kissed  me  on 
the  cheek.     '  There  !  '  she  said. 
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Mr.  Boundy  rose  from  his  seat  in  pious 
wrath.  '  You  are  a  shameless,  abandoned 
young  woman/  he  said,  shaking  a  finger  at 
Jo.  '  I  can  see  my  duty  now.  You  shall  go 
to  a  boarding-school.' 

'  I  won't  leave  Jimmy,'  said  Jo.  '  He 
doesn't  want  me  to  go.  He  said  so.  If 
you  were  nice  it  would  be  different.  You  're 
too  proper — and  fat.' 

1  Look  here  !  '  I  said.  I  had  been  thinking 
while  Jo  had  been  shocking  her  relative.  '  If 
Jo  doesn't  want  to  go  with  you,  she  shan't.' 

Mr.  Boundy 's  jaw  dropped.  '  You  defy 
me,  sir,'  he  stuttered. 

'I  do,'  I  said  energetically.  '  You  're  not 
fit  to  take  charge  of  her.  Mrs.  Parsons  has 
made  you  a  fair  offer.  I  advise  you  to 
take  it.' 

'  And  if  I  don't,  sir  ?  ' 

'  Then  Jo  goes  with  her  just  the  same.' 

'  Hooray  !  '  cried  Jo.  '  Pitch  into  him, 
Jimmy.' 

Mr.  Boundy  looked  pained.  '  Sir,'  he  said, 
with  dignity,  '  I  am  trying  to  do  what  I  think 
best  for  my  very  wayward  and  shameless 

niece,' 
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1 1  recognise  that,  Mr.  Boundy,'  I  said, 
'  but  I  don't  like  your  methods/ 

'It  is  my  desire  that  her  mind  be  directed 
into  proper  Christian  channels/  he  said 
pompously. 

'  It 's  there  already,  if  you  only  had  the 
sense  to  recognise  it/  I  said. 

'  I  have  a  duty  to  perform,'  said  Mr.  Boundy, 
with  touching  simplicity. 

'  You  can  do  your  duty  by  handing  her  over 
to  Mrs.  Parsons.' 

'  No,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Boundy  vigorously. 
'  There  you  are  wrong.  That  would  be 
shirking  my  duty.' 

'  Can't  you  see  that  Jo  doesn't  like  you  ?  ' 
I  asked,  '  and  that  to  go  with  you  would  only 
aggravate  her  rebellious  instincts/ 

1  It  is  my  duty, '  he  said  heavily.  '  A 
Boundy,  sir,  never  shirks  his  duty. ' 

'  Let  her  go  with  me, '  urged  Mrs.  Parsons. 
'  You  would  never  regret  it.' 

'  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Boundy  deferentially, 
'  I  do  not  doubt  your  word,  but  my  path  lies 
clear.  This  young  woman  will  inherit  my 
money,  and  it  is  my  wish  that  she  should  take 
my  name/ 
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'  Not  for  a  million,'  said  Jo.  '  I  wouldn't 
take  your  name  if  you  offered  me  the  whole 
world. ' 

Mr.  Boundy  dropped  his  hands  despairingly. 
*  I  cannot  believe  you  are  my  sister's  child/ 
he  groaned.  '  She  was  a  true  Boundy,  a 
woman    of    sentiment    and    rectitude.     You 


are 


*  Shameless,'  interposed  Jo  with  a  smile, 
'  abandoned,  lacking  in  true  sentiment,  and 
any  other  horrible  thing  you  can  think  of.' 

Mr.  Boundy  sighed.  '  Nevertheless  you 
must  disembark  with  me  at  Fiji,'  he  said. 

'  Never,'  said  Jo. 

1  And  I  won't  let  you  go,'  I  put  in. 

Mr.  Boundy  looked  appealingly  at  Mrs. 
Parsons. 

'  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  young  people,'  she 
said. 

'  It 's  a  conspiracy/  groaned  Mr.  Boundy, 
'  but  I  '11  have  my  rights.' 

'  How  do  you  propose  to  get  them  ? '  I 
asked. 

'  The  law/  shouted  Mr.  Boundy.  '  The 
law,  young  man.' 

1  Very  good, '  I  said  coolly.     '  Let  it  go  at 
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that.     The  people  on  this  ship  will  be  very 
interested  to  learn  the  whole  history  of  Mr. 

Boundy  and  his  niece.' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  ' 

'  I  mean  this,'  I  said,  *  that  if  you  persist 
in  your  attitude  towards  Jo,  I  '11  let  the  whole 
thing  out,  and  add  a  few  extras.  It  will  be 
rather  diverting  to  see  the  name  of  Boundy 
really  in  the  mire.' 

I  was  only  bluffing,  of  course,  for  what  I 
had  indicated  would  be  the  last  step  I  would 
take,  but  the  words  had  their  effect. 

'  Stop ! '  said  Mr.  Boundy  excitedly.  €  Stop, 
sir  !  I  must  think  this  out.' 

'  Very  good, '  I  replied.  '  I  give  you  till 
to-morrow. ' 

*  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Boundy,  after  a  pause,  '  I 
see  it  all  now.  I  had  thought  you  were 
acting  from  the  purest  motives.  I  gave  you 
credit  for  high  sentiment  and  noble  impulse. 
Now  my  worst  suspicions  are  confirmed. 
The  young  woman  has  but  cast  off  one  lover 
for  another.  My  hands  are  tied  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  Boundy  will  never  relax  from  his 
purpose.  There  is  a  shattered  soul  to  be 
pieced  together,  and  I  must  endeavour  to 
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mend  it.    You  have  defied  me.     Very  good. 
This  is  war.' 

'  I  don't  care  what  you  do  or  say,'  I  re- 
plied, '  but  one  thing  I  know,  and  that  is  you 
are  a  narrow-minded,  bigoted,  and  utterly 
ignorant  old  man,  fit  to  have  charge  of 
nobody,'  and  taking  Jo's  hand  I  strode  off 
with  her  up  the  deck. 
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In  the  days  that  followed  I  coveted  Jo's 
sanguine  temperament.  Having  had  my 
assurance  that  I  would  do  everything  possible 
to  prevent  the  designs  of  Mr.  Boundy,  she 
dismissed  the  matter  from  her  mind  and 
went  about  her  daily  pleasures  with  a  light 


heart.  I,  on  the  contrary,  contracted  the 
worrying  habit,  and  there  were  few  moments 
in  my  wakeful  hours  that  did  not  contain 

thoughts  of  Jo's  future.  I  looked  at  it  from 
every  point  of  view,  and  having  done  so  went 
over  my  thoughts  again  and  again  until  I 
arrived  at  a  point  where  my  brain  refused  to 
work.  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  my 
thoughts  to  Mrs.  Parsons  and  secure  temporary 
relief,  but  the  thing  became  an  obsession 
from  which  I  could  not  escape. 

Mr.  Boundy  kept  out  of  my  way,  but  he 
haunted  Jo.  Everywhere  she  went  he  went 
too.     If  she  played  games  he  watched  her. 
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At  meal -times  his  eyes  were  continually 
upon  her.  If  she  walked  about  the  deck  he 
watched  her,  and  if  her  promenade  took  her 
to  the  other  side  of  the  ship,  he  crossed  over 
so  that  she  would  be  under  his  observation. 
Jo  took  no  notice  of  him  at  first,  but  later  his 
ubiquity  began  to  get  upon  her  nerves.  In 
retaliation  she  took  every  opportunity  to 
shock  him.  I  hated  to  see  her  do  this,  because 
it  involved  things  foreign  to  her  nature,  but 
she  took  a  certain  amount  of  delight  in  it. 

*  Do  you  think  you  are  doing  yourself  any 
good  by  harrowing  Mr.  Boundy's  soul  on 
every  possible  occasion  ?  '  I  asked  her. 

'  I  love  to  shock  the  sanctimonious  old 
prig,'  she  said.  'He  follows  me  everywhere, 
and  I  'm  getting  tired  of  it.' 

'  You  are  providing  him  with  incentives  to 
follow  you,'  I  said.  '  If  you  could  show  him 
that  you  were  hopelessly  proper,  he  might 

desist . ' 

I 

*  I  don't  think  anything  would  stop  him/ 
she  replied.  '  I  'm  going  to  show  him  that 
he  can't  get  any  fun  out  of  watching  me.' 

I  did  not  pursue  the  matter,  for  I  felt  that 

were  I  in  Jo's  place  I  would  do  the  same. 

1 
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However,  I  kept  an  eye  on  Mr.  Boundy  and 
watched  the  watcher. 

Mrs.  Parsons  alone  seemed  untroubled. 
She  occupied  most  of  her  time  with  reading 
on  deck.  I  had  many  conversations  with 
her  and  extracted  some  comfort  from  them, 
but  I  marvelled  at  the  placidity  with  which 
she  viewed  the  situation. 

1 1  gave  up  worrying  long  ago,'  she  said. 

'  It  does  no  good.' 

'  I  wish  I  could  do  likewise,'  I  said.  *  If 
only  that  old  beast  would  leave  the  ship, 
everything  would  be  all  right.' 

'  He  won't  leave  at  Fiji,'  she  said. 

'  Why  not  ?  ' 

'  Because  he  'd  have  to  go  without  Jo. 
He  could  find  no  means  of  compelling 
her    there.     Our  trouble  will  come  further 


on.' 


'  Thank  Heaven  for  that,'  I  said  fervently. 
'  It  will  give  us  time.' 

*  That  is  why  I  am  sanguine,'  she  said. 

I  ignored  Mr.  Boundy  completely,  but  one 
day  he  stopped  me  and  began  to  talk. 

'  There  is  no  need  for  us  to  be  absolutely 
antagonistic,   sir, '   he   said      '  We   differ   on 
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certain  points,  but  we  both  have  the  same 
object  in  view.' 

'  We  can  do  no  good  discussing  that,'  I 
said  shortly.  '  You  have  made  some  very 
unjustified  statements,  and  I  don't  propose  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  you.' 

'  I  have  been  thinking  the  matter  over, 
sir,'  he  said.  '  I  spoke  then  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment  and  without  justification.  I  have 
wanted  to  ask  pardon  for  that,  sir.  Boundy 
is  a  fair  opponent.     I  was  wrong.' 

1 1  'm  glad  you  've  come  to  your  senses  so 
far,'  I  said.  '  I  accept  your  apology  pro- 
vided   you    extend  it    to  the  other  person 

concerned. ' 

Mr.  Boundy  swallowed  hard.  '  I  trust 
you  will  convey  my  sentiments  to  the  young 
woman,'  he  said  evasively. 

1  To  be  fair,  you  should  apologise  to  her  in 
person,'  I  said.  '  Your  statement  was  far 
more  damaging  to  her  than  me.' 

*  

Mr.   Boundy  thought  for  a  moment.     *  I 

will  do  it,  sir,'  he  said.     '  Boundy  will  be  fair. 

Whatever  I  may  think  about  other  things, 

I  believe  you  have  plaj'ed  an  honourable 
part,  sir.' 
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When  the  opportunity  occurred  I  con- 
fronted him  with  Jo. 

'  Mr.  Boundy  has  something  to  say  to  you, 
Jo/  I  said. 

Jo  made  a  little  grimace.  Mr.  Boundy 
cleared  his  throat. 

*  Young  woman, '  he  said  pompously,  '  I 
made  certain  statements  regarding  your  re- 
lations with  Mr.  Warren  that  were  without 
foundation.     I  apologise.' 

'  Old  man,'  said  Jo  mockingly,  *  I  accept 
your  apology,  and  I  hope,  now  you  have  seen 
the  error  of  your  ways,  that  you  won't  haunt 
me  any  more.' 

Mr.  Boundy  sighed.  'The  young  people 
of  to-day,  sir,'  he  said,  '  have  no  respect  for 
the  old.  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  in  guard- 
ing this  young  woman  from  evil,  and  she 
resents  it.' 

'  I  can  guard  myself  from  evil,  thank  you,' 
said  Jo,  '  but  I  won't  answer  for  myself  much 
longer  if  you  persist  in  following  me.' 

'  My  sister's  child,'  groaned  Mr.  Boundy. 
'  I  must  watch  over  her.' 

'  I  think  you  ought  to  show  some  trust  in 
your  sister's  child,'  I  said. 
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'  Would  that  I  could,  sir, '  replied  Mr. 
Boundy. 

'  Well,  you  Ve  no  reason  to  worry  about 

Jo,'  I  said  irritably.  *  You,  as  a  Christian 
man,  should  have  some  charity  in  you.' 

'  I  have  sustained  a  shock,  sir,'  said  Mr. 
Boundy.  '  Perhaps  some  day  I  may  be  able 
to  see  eye  to  eye  with  you.  At  present,  sir, 
I  am  assailed  with  doubts  which  the  young 
woman's  conduct  does  not  dispel.' 

'  Pooh  !  '  I  said.  '  Your  actions  make  her 
conduct  what  it  is.  She  is  a  high-spirited 
girl  who  objects  to  being  watched  and  does 

these  things  purely  to  aggravate  you.' 

'  Perhaps  so,'  said  Mr.  Boundy  wearily. 
1  The  path  of  duty  was  ever  hard,  sir.' 

1  You  nearly  made  me  kiss  the  captain 
yesterday,'  giggled  Jo.  '  He 's  a  darling, 
and  when  you  came  prowling  about  I  nearly 
did  it.' 

Mr.  Boundy  looked  shocked. 

'  And  I  let  Mr.  Flute-Smith  hold  my  hand 
just  because  you  followed  us  on  to  the  boat 
deck.  He  's  got  a  pudgy  hand  that  is  hateful 
to  touch,  but  I  let  him  because  you  were 
there. ' 
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Mr.  Boundy  groaned.  '  What  am  I  to  do, 
sir  ?  '  he  groaned. 

'  Leave  her  alone,'  I  said. 

1  And  don't  stand  frowning  in  front  of 
me  if  I  show  my  ankles,'  said  Jo,  elevating 
her  skirt  a  trifle  and  revealing  the  slender 
members  in  question. 

Mr.  Boundy  averted  his  head.     *  It  is  hard/ 

he  muttered. 

'  Hard  not  to  look,  do  you  mean  ?  '  asked 

Jo  wickedly. 

'  Young  woman,'  said  Mr.  Boundy  sternly, 
'  do  not  mock  at  what  is  proper.  Good 
women  do  not  do  these  things. ' 

1  Frumps  don't,'  said  Jo,  '  because  they  are 
generally  ugly.  If  a  woman  has  pretty 
ankles,  I  don't  see  why  she  shouldn't  show 
them.' 

'  Good  women,'  said  Mr.  Boundy  heatedly, 
*  are  not  what  you  call  frumps.' 

'  It 's  so  easy  to  be  good  when  you  are 
ugly,'  murmured  Jo. 

'  Virtue,  young  woman,'  said  Mr.  Boundy 
severely,  '  is  beautiful  in  itself.' 

'  Pooh  !  '  exclaimed  Jo.  '  Your  sort  of 
virtue  is  only  another  name  for  disinclination. 
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Even  a  prude  will  show  her  ankles  if  she 
thinks  they  are  pretty.  How  many  women 
are  what  you  call  good  simply  because  nobody, 
not  even  themselves,  ever  wanted  them  to  be 
otherwise  ?  ' 

'  Goodness  is  the  gift  of  the  Lord,'  said 
Mr.  Boundy  piously. 

'  Then  beauty  comes  from  the  devil, '  said 
Jo.  '  My  ankles,  Jimmy,  your  poor  little 
sister's  ankles  come  from — you  know.' 

'  Provided  they  are  beautiful,'  I  said. 

1  Mr.  Maxwell  said  they  were.' 

'  Is  he  a  judge  ?  ' 

1  He  says  he 's  going  to  be  some  day. 
Anyway,  they  're  not  ugly.' 

'  I  don't  know,'  I  said.  '  I  suppose  they  're 
all  right.' 

'  Hypocrite  !  '  said  Jo,  laughing.  '  Do  you 
want  me  to  believe  that  you  never  looked  to 
see  if  they  were  ?  You,  a  grown  man, 
Jimmy.' 

'  This  is  terrible  !  '  groaned  Mr.  Boundy. 

'  Did  you  never  look  to  see  if  a  woman's 
ankles  were  pretty,  Mr.  Boundy  ?  '  asked  Jo 
artlessly. 

1  No  I*  thundered  Mr.  Boundy.     '  Never  I ' 
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' 1  suppose  my  evening  frock  shocks  you/ 
said  Jo,  '  because  I  show  some  neck.' 

'  I  do  not  approve  of  these  things/  said 
Mr.  Boundy. 

'  And  yet/  said  Jo,  '  you  suggest  that  I 
should  go  with  you  and  give  up  my  pretty 
things,  and  be  a  frump.  I  'd  rather  be 
hopelessly  wicked/ 

'  I  don't  see  that  much  good  can  come  out 
of  this  conversation,'  I  put  in.  'There  are 
points  we  will  never  agree  upon.' 

'  Well,  don't  follow  me  about  any  more/ 
said  Jo  to  her  uncle.  '  The  sight  of  you  is 
enough  to  send  any  one  astray,'  and  she 
tripped  off  with  a  nod  to  me  and  a  smile  on 
her  lips. 

'  You  see,'  I  said. 

'  I  don't  see/  said  Mr.  Boundy  despair- 
ingly. '  That  is  the  trouble.  I  don't  see  at 
all.     She  is  a  most  immodest  young  woman/ 

'  A  perfectly  delightful  one, '  I  said.  '  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Boundy,  and  if  I  were  you  I 
would  pray  for  enlightenment,'  and  I  too 
walked  off  and  left  him. 

A  good  many  of  my  worries  were  caused  by 
the  discovery  that  I  had  more  than  a  brotherly 
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interest  in  Jo.  Since  the  day  on  which  Mr. 
Boundy  had  found  his  niece  I  had  been 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  Jo  had  become  a 
part  of  my  life,  and  that  existence  without 
her  would  be  hopelessly  incomplete.  I  tried 
hard  to  stifle  this  feeling.  I  was  many  years 
her  senior  and  I  was  sure  that  her  regard 
for  me  was  purely  sisterly.  I  tried  to  see 
in  it  something  more,  but  failed.  She  was  so 
frank  and  free  with  me,  and  so  utterly  un- 
embarrassed, that  it  was  impossible  to  read 
into  any  action  of  hers  even  the  glimmerings 
of  a  deeper  affection.  It  was  my  nature  to 
weigh  the  chances  and  only  act  if  the  odds 
were  in  my  favour.  The  summing  up  in  this 
instance  was  distinctly  against  me,  so  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  and  watch 
for  developments. 

I  told  Mrs.  Parsons  of  our  interview  with 
Mr.  Boundy.     She  laughed  softly. 

*  I  think  the  man  is  mad,'  I  said. 

1  He  's  certainly  biased,'  she  replied,  '  and 
lacking  in  common  sense.' 

'  Jo  beats  me,'  I  confessed.  '  She  isn't 
worrying  a  rap.  I  wish  I  had  that  tempera- 
ment/ 
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'  It  doesn't  do  for  every  one  to  have  it,' 
she  replied.  '  It  wouldn't  work  out  well,  for 
instance,  if  Jo  married  a  man  with  that 
Micawber-like  characteristic. ' 

'  Then  I  hope  the  eligible  you  have  in  your 
eye  hasn't  got  it,'  I  said. 

'  I  don't  think  he  has,'  she  said,  smiling. 

'  Can  you  see  anything  coming  off  in  that 
direction  ? '  I  asked.  '  She  always  seems  to  be 
with  that  confounded  Rowley  Maxwell  lately.' 

*  There  are  signs, '  she  murmured. 

'  Well,  I  wish  it  would  hurry  up,'  I  said 
irritably. 

'  I  think  it  is  hurrying,'  she  said. 

* 

'  Is  it  Maxwell  ?  '  I  blurted  out. 

*  Ask  no  questions,  young  man,'  she  replied, 
with  a  mysterious  smile.  '  If  you  want  to 
find  out,  use  your  eyes.' 

'  I  've  been  using  them,'  I  said,  '  and  all  I 
can  see  is  Maxwell.' 

'  He  would  be  quite  a  good  match  for  her,' 
said  Mrs.  Parsons. 

'  I  suppose  he  would,'  I  growled. 

1  She  will  make  her  own  choice.     Jo  has  the 

rare  gift  of  knowing  exactly  what  she  wants.' 
'  Has  she  confided  in  you  ?  '  I  asked. 
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'No.' 


? 


'  Then  how  do  you  know  anything  : 

'  I  simply  read  the  signs.  I  am  an  old 
woman  who  has  seen  a  great  deal,  and  once 
upon  a  time  I  was  a  young  girl  too/ 

1 1  wish  things  would  work  up  to  a  climax/ 
I  said  gloomily. 

'  There  is  every  indication  that  they  will, ' 
she  said,  with  that  mysterious  smile  of  hers. 

*  If  Jo  were  only  twenty-one,  we  could 
snap  our  fingers  at  Mr.  Boundy/ 

1  We  could  do  the  same  if  she  married/ 
'  He  might  try  to  stop  the  marriage/ 

*  I  don't  think  he  would  do  that/  she  said, 
'  provided  he  approved  of  the  husband/ 

'  Then  for  Heaven's  sake  let  something 
happen,'  I  said  irritably. 

'  By  all  means/  she  agreed.  '  Let  some- 
thing happen.     It  will,  you  know/ 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  Mr. 
Flute-Smith,  who  after  a  conventional  greet- 
ing, assured  me  he  had  been  hunting  all  over 
the  ship  for  me. 

'  Well,  you  've  found  me  now,'  I  said,  a 
trifle  aggressively.  I  did  not  want  to  talk 
to  Nigey. 
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'  Come  and  stroll,  then, '  he  said.  '  Lazy 
beggar,  isn't  he,  Mrs.  Parsons  ?  ' 

'  Off  with  you, '  said  Mrs.  Parsons,  smiling. 

We  strolled  about  for  a  second  or  two  and 
then  came  to  rest  at  the  rail.  I  filled  my  pipe 
and  Nigey  fiddled  with  a  cigarette. 

1 1  say,  Warren,'  he  said. 

'  Well  ?  ' 

'  There  's  a  little  matter  been  worrying  me, 
you  know.' 

'Oh  indeed.' 

1  Yes.     It  has  upset  me  very  much.' 

I  grunted,  leaned  over  the  rail  and  watched 
the  receding  waters. 

'  I — I  heard  something  I  shouldn't  have 
heard,  you  know.' 

'  Then  keep  it  dark,'  I  said,  in  a  bored  voice. 

'  You  see,'  said  Nigey,  '  I  was  lying  down 
in  the  smoke-room  the  other  day  and  heard 
what  was  going  on  between  you  and  that  Mr. 

Boundy . ' 

0 

I  shot  bolt  upright.  '  Oh,  did  you  ?  '  I 
said  sarcastically.  '  Then  it  was  like  your 
infernal  impudence  to  listen  to  what  didn't 
concern  you.' 

Nigey  went  very  red.     '  You  haven't  heard 
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all  I  have  to  say,'  he  said,  with  injured 
dignity. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  I  muttered.  *  I 
should  not  have  said  what  I  did.' 

'  I  was  half  asleep,  you  see,'  he  said,  '  and 
part  of  the  conversation  seemed  like  a  dream. 
When  I  awoke  I,  of  course,  withdrew.' 

'  Well,  what  do  you  know  ?  '  I  asked 
brusquely. 

'  I  know  that  Miss — Miss — er — Warren  is 
not  your  sister.' 

'  Well,  go  and  spread  it  all  over  the  ship,' 
I  said  savagely. 

'  Oh,  I  say,'  protested  Nigey.  '  You  don't 
think  I  'd  do  that,  do  you  ?  ' 

'  I  'm  sorry,'  I  muttered.     '  I  'm  worried.' 

'  Naturally,'  he  replied.  '  And  I  want  to 
help  you,  if  I  may.  You  know  it  was  a  great 
shock  to  me,  and  I  had  to  think  about  it 
quite  a  lot.  It  all  looked  so — so  improper, 
and  one  has  to  be  careful.' 

'Oh,  very  careful,'  I  said,  with  a  slight 
sneer.  I  was  feeling  all  rubbed  up  the  wrong 
way. 

'  And  of  course  on  the — er — facts  I  should 
ordinarily  have  taken   a   very   definite  line 
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of   conduct,   but   your — that   is — Miss 


Miss  Jo  is ' 

'  Well  ?  '  I  asked  grimly.     '  What  is  she  ?  ' 

'  Too  pure  and  good  to  be  connected  with 
anything  wrong/  he  blurted  out. 

I  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  '  Bully 
for  you  ! '  I  cried.  '  There  's  more  in  you 
than  I  thought.' 

'  One  has  to  be  reserved  when  one  has  a 
station  in  life, '  said  Nigey.  '  I  believe  in 
leading  a  regular  life  in  accordance  with 
precept,  but  I  am  not  so  narrow  that  I  cannot 
give  and  take  a  little  on  either  side.' 

'  A  very  proper  attitude,'  I  commented. 

'  I  would  give  my  life  for  her,'  said  Nigey 
simply. 

'  I  believe  you  would,'  I  said  heartily.  My 
irritation  had  vanished  now  that  Nigey  had 

declared  himself. 

'  Is — is  that  dreadful  person  really  her 
relative  ?  '  he  asked. 

1  He  says  he  is, '  I  replied. 

1  Can  he  prove  it  ?  '  asked  Nigey. 

1  By  George  !  You  've  hit  it !  '  I  ex- 
claimed. 

'  Hit  what  ?  ' 
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1  Smith,  you  're  a  genius !  If  he  can't 
prove  his  identity  we  're  as  safe  as  houses.' 

'  I  don't  quite  know  the  position,'  said 
Nigey,  '  and  I  don't  wish  to  pry  into  matters 
that  don't  concern  me,  but  if  he  wishes  her  to 
do  something  that  is  repulsive  to  her,  I  would 
help  her  with  all  my  might.' 

I  The  position  is  this,'  I  said.  *  She  came 
temporarily  under  my  care  through  a  chain 
of  circumstances.  To  shield  herself  she  took 
my  name.  Her  home  was  no  fit  place  for  a 
girl,  and  her  uncle  seems  to  be  as  bad  as  her 
home.  Now  she  is  really  under  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Parsons,  and  I  hope  she  will  remain 
there.  She  doesn't  want  to  go  with  this  Mr. 
Boundy,  and  I  don't  blame  her.  He  can't 
do  much  at  Fiji,  but  further  on  there  may  be 
trouble. ' 

'  If  I  can  help,'  said  Nigey  eagerly,  '  I  shall 
be  most  happy.' 

'  Thank  you,'  I  said.  '  We  will  call  upon 
you  if  the  occasion  arises.' 

'  And  meantime  I  will  try  and  think  how 
to  frustrate  this  person,'  said  Nigey. 

I I  should  have  thought  you  would  have 
taken  his  side,'  I  remarked. 
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Nigey  shook  his  head.  '  Ordinarily,  I  would 
say  that  relatives  were  the  right  persons  to 
take  charge  of  her,  but  she  isn't  an  ordinary 
girl,  and  this  Mr.  Boundy  is  not  a  nice  person 
and  may  be  an  impostor/ 

'  He  may  be,'  I  said. 

'  I  've  thought  it  all  out,  Warren,'  said 
Nigey.  '  Whatever  my  doubts  may  have 
been,  I  now  believe  in  her  and  you.  There 
are  some  things  I  don't  know  yet,  but  I  'm 
not  going  to  pry.  I  am  satisfied  you  are 
a  gentleman  and  are  acting  from  proper 
motives  ;  and  she  is  undoubtedly  a  lady. 
That  is  enough  for  me.  I  may  never  win  her, 
but  I  may  be  able  to  help  her. ' 

Poor  Nigey.  He  spoke  sadly,  as  one  who 
knows  his  chances  are  nil.  He  was  not 
externally  a  person  to  inspire  any  great 
emotion,  yet  somewhere  in  his  composition 

there  was  pure  metal.     He  shook  my  hand 
warmly. 

'  Don't  give  up  hope,'  I  said  com- 
passionately.    '  You  never  know  your  luck.' 

Nigey  shook  his  head  sadly.  '  My  luck  is 
out,'  he  said.  '  I  can  see  there  is  no  hope, 
but  I  am  going  to  keep  on.' 
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'  Now  's  your  chance/  I  said.  '  If  you  can 
rid  her  of  this  uncle,  anything  may  happen.' 

He  brightened  up  considerably.  '  That  *s 
a  good  idea/ he  said.     '  1 11  do  my  best. ' 

I  watched  him  walking  away,  and  marvelled 

1 

at  the  miracles  that  can  be  wrought  by  a 
pretty  face  and  a  charming  manner.  I  do 
not  wish  to  detract  from  the  worth  of  Mr, 
Flute-Smith,  but  I  wondered  which  side  he 
would  have  taken  had  his  head  not  been 
influenced  by  his  heart. 


K 
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At  Suva  Mr.  Boundy  went  ashore,  but  instead 
of  going  driving  to  see  the  sights,  he  remained 
in  the  town.     I  saw  him  disappearing  into  the 

cable  office  and  concluded  that  he  was  em- 
ployed in  bringing  up  his  guns.  We  didn't 
stop  long  at  Suva,  and  nobody  was  sorry. 
The  heat  was  awful.  Mrs.  Parsons  preferred 
to  remain  on  board,  so  Jo  and  I  took  a  motor 
and  drove  round  a  bit.  We  soon  had  enough 
of  it  and  drove  back  to  the  pier.  When  we 
got  out  rain  started  to  pelt  down.  The  sun 
had  been  blazing  all  day,  but  he  retired 
behind  a  big  black  cloud  which  began  to 
empty  itself  in  a  hurry.  We  sheltered  for  a 
while,  but  as  time  was  getting  on  and  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  prospect  of  the  rain 
ceasing,  we  decided  to  make  a  dash  for  the 

ship.  We  raced  through  the  deluge  and  were 
both  wet  through  before  we  had  gone  a  dozen 
yards.     When  we  reached  the  gangway,  the 
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rain  suddenly  stopped.  The  sun  came  out 
and  began  the  process  of  evaporation  all 
over  again,  so  that  the  heat  became  twice 
as  oppressive.  When  we  had  changed  our 
clothes  and  returned  to  the  deck  we  found  the 
vessel  slowly  moving  out. 

We  had  cleared  the  pier  by  about  fifty 
yards  when  I  noticed  a  figure  rushing  along 
it  and  waving  its  arms.  By  the  peculiar 
gait  and  the  shape  of  it  I  recognised  Mr. 
Boundy. 

'  Your  uncle  has  missed  the  boat/  I  said  to 
Jo,  who  was  standing  with  me. 

Jo  clapped  her  hands  joyfully.  '  Hooray  ! ' 
she  cried. 

Mr.  Boundy  shouted  and  waved  his  arms, 
but  nobody  took  any  notice  of  him.  The 
ship  kept  steadily  on,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we 
were  to  lose  him  altogether,  but  presently  I 
could  see  him  lowering  himself  from  the  pier 
into  a  small  boat  manned  by  two  natives. 
There  was  some  bustle  on  board,  and  a  couple 
of  sailors  came  along  carrying  a  rope  ladder 
which  they  let  down  over  the  side. 

The  proprietor  of  Getzit  must  have  paid 
those  niggers  a   good  sum.    They  paddled 
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their  frail  craft  as  if  their  lives  depended  on 
their  efforts.  They  bent  their  bare  backs 
and  dipped  their  paddles  a  hundred  to  the 
minute  in  absolute  frenzy.  The  ship  was 
going  at  a  snail's  pace,  and  presently  the  little 
boat  came  alongside.  There  was  a  cheer 
from  the  passengers  as  Mr.  Boundy  grabbed 
the  rope  ladder.  The  natives  rested  on  their 
paddles  with  their  chests  heaving  from  their 
extraordinary  effort,  and  the  frail  craft  drifted 
away.  There  was  more  cheering  as  Mr. 
Boundy  climbed  heavily  up  the  rope  ladder. 
One  of  the  sailors  dropped  him  a  rope,  and 
presently  Mr.  Boundy  crawled  over  the  rail 
and  dropped  exhausted  on  the  deck. 

I  had  to  laugh,  for  he  looked  so  comical. 
Jo  fairly  shrieked.  For  a  minute  or  two  Mr. 
Boundy  leaned  against  the  rail  getting  his 
breath  back  in  great  gasps.  He  looked  over 
in  our  direction,  and  if  ever  eyes  hated,  his 
did  then.  Presently  he  staggered  up  to  us, 
hauling  himself  along  the  rail. 

*  You  may  laugh,  sir  and  young  woman/ 
he  puffed  indignantly,  '  but  we  will  see  who 
laughs  at  the  next  port.' 

*  We  had  no  wish  to  hurt  your  feelings, 
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Mr.  Boundy,'  I  said  diplomatically,  '  but  you 
must  admit  the  humour  of  the  situation.' 

'  I  see  nothing  funny  in  it,  sir,'  snorted  Mr. 
Boundy.  '  I  can  see  your  little  game.  You 
bribed  the  captain  to  leave  me  behind.  You 
descend  to  such  trickery  as  this.  Very  good, 
sir,  Boundy  will  be  a  match  for  you  yet.  I 
use  only  legitimate  means.  Yours  are  those 
of  a  criminal.     We  shall  see.' 

Jo  burst  out  laughing  again,  and  I  had  to 
smile.  This  big  fat  man  was  so  unconsciously 
ludicrous  and  so  hopelessly  impossible.  With 
an  exclamation  of  disgust  Mr.  Boundy  turned 
and  waddled  away.  Jo  suddenly  became 
grave. 

'  He  can't  do  anything,  can  he,  Jimmy  ?  ' 
she  asked. 

'  Blessed  if  I  know,'  I  said.     '  I  hope  not. 

He  may  have  decided  to  put  the  law  in 
motion.' 

'  What  can  he  do  ?  ' 

'  Get  me  arrested  at  Honolulu  perhaps.' 

1  Oh,  Jimmy  !  ' 

'  He  evidently  means  to  try  his  best  to  get 
you,'  I  said. 

*  But,  Jimmy — if  you  are  arrested  ?  ' 
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1 1  '11  go  to  gaol,  I  suppose, '  I  said  lightly. 
'  Oh,  Jimmy  !  ' 

'  We  'd  feel  safer  if  we  knew  what  he  was 
up  to,'  I  said. 

'  Couldn't  you  find  out  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  see  how  we  could.' 

'  There  's  the  wireless,'  suggested  Jo. 

'  By  Jove  !  '  I  exclaimed  softly.     '  That 's 

a  good  notion.  I  '11  send  a  line  along  to  the 
boss.  If  he  thinks  I  'm  likely  to  be  held  up, 
he  '11  move  heaven  and  earth  to  stop  it  just 
now.' 

I  lost  no  time  in  putting  Jo's  suggestion 
into  effect.  I  sent  the  boss  a  long  message 
indicating  that  I  might  be  held  up  at  Honolulu 
and  asking  him  to  find  out  what  the  police 
were  doing.  I  also  mentioned  Jo's  father  as 
a  possible  source  of  information,  and  Hyman 
as  one  mixed  up  in  the  affair.  I  felt  more 
satisfied  having  done  this. 

There  was  a  dance  on  board  that  night. 
I  did  not  participate  in  it,  but  Jo  did.  Dancing 
was  never  much  in  my  fine.  Mr.  Boundy  was 
prowling  about  all  the  time  watching  Jo's 
movements,  so  I  decided  to  keep  an  eye  on 
him.     Jo  danced  every  dance,  so  the  watcher 
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had  little  to  do,  but  later  in  the  evening,  after 
a  waltz  with  Rowley  Maxwell,  she  went  off 
with  her  partner  up  forrard  where  the  deck 
was  deserted.  As  soon  as  they  started  I  saw 
Mr.  Boundy  leave  his  chair  and  follow  them. 
I  followed  Mr.  Boundy. 

Jo  had  a  white  dress  on  and  was  plainly 
visible.  She  and  Maxwell  took  a  turn  around 
the  deck  and  then  went  up  on  to  the  boat 
deck.  Mr.  Boundy  crept  up  the  steps  after 
them  and  I  crept  after  Mr.  Boundy.  He 
halted  at  the  top  and  peered  forward.  It 
was  a  dark  night  and  there  were  no  lights  on 
this  deck.  I  saw  Mr.  Boundy  go  forward, 
so  I  went  up  a  few  more  steps  until  my  head 
was  just  above  the  deck.  I  could  see  him 
creeping  forward  on  tiptoe  evidently  search- 
ing for  his  quarry.  Then  I  saw  him  stop 
and  bend  forward  in  a  listening  attitude. 
I  was  about  to  go  forward  and  send  him 
about  his  business  when  I  suddenly  became 

petrified. 

There  was  a  big  boat  on  my  right,  with  a 
little  gap  between  it  and  the  next.  Mr. 
Boundy  was  at  the  far  end.  Jo  and  Maxwell 
had  evidently  turned  behind  the  boat  at  the 
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far  end  and  were  coming  back.     They  came 

round  near  the  gap.  His  arm  was  around 
her  and  I  saw  him  bend  down  and  kiss  her. 

My  blood  froze.  I  shut  my  eyes  and  groped 
for  the  steps.  As  I  did  so  Mr.  Boundy  sprang 
forward  like  an  enraged  lion  and  hissed  out  : 

*  Come  from  his  arms,  you  shameless 
creature  !  ' 

I  saw  Maxwell  remove  his  arm  and  start 
forward.  I  reckoned  he  could  fight  his  own 
battles,  so  I  slipped  down  a  few  steps  and 
awaited  developments.  I  wanted  to  be  on 
hand  in  case  any  assistance  was  needed. 

'  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  here  ?  ' 
I  heard  Maxwell  ask. 

'  I  Ve  a  perfect  right  to  be  here,  sir,  a 

perfect  right,'  Mr.  Boundy  said  hotly. 

It  was  evident  that  he  was  trying  to  push 
his  way  over  to  Jo  and  that  Maxwell  was 
barring  him. 

'  Let  me  pass,  sir,'  I  heard  Mr.  Boundy  hiss. 

'  What  do  you  want,  you  fat  fool  ?  '  asked 
Maxwell  coolly. 

'  To  save  a  soul,'  almost  shrieked  Mr. 
Boundy,  '  and  a  name.' 

*  Jle  's  mad/  said  Jo. 
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1  There  are  two  ways  of  going  down  those 
steps,'  said  Maxwell.  '  You  can  either  walk 
down  or  I  '11  pitch  you.' 

'  She  aids  her  own  downfall,'  groaned  Mr. 
Boundy,  '  and  says  I  am  mad.     Me  !  ' 

There  was  a  scuffle,  and  I  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  look.  Maxwell  had  Mr. 
Boundy  by  the  shoulders  and  was  shaking  him 
vigorously. 

1  You  apologise  for  your  words,'  said 
Maxwell  viciously,  '  or  I  '11  pitch  you  over- 
board. ' 

I  thought  it  about  time  to  intervene  in 
order  to  save  publicity.  I  rushed  up  the 
steps,  and  at  the  top  collided  with  the  two 
struggling  men.  Jo,  with  her  face  white  and 
her  fist  clenched,  was  hovering  about,  evidently 
waiting  to  help  if  she  could.  Maxwell  let  go 
when  he  saw  me. 

'  I  was  just  pitching  him  down  the  steps,' 
he  said  coolly. 

I I  think  he  '11  go  of  his  own  accord  now,' 
I  said. 

Mr.  Boundy  opened  his  mouth  to  protest. 
I  caught  him  by  the  arms  and  pushed  him 
away. 
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*  You  infernal  idiot ! '  I  said.  '  If  you 
don't  go  now  I  '11  help  him  push  you.' 

'  She  must  be  protected.  She  must  be 
guided  in  the  right  paths,'  he  said  excitedly. 

'  I  am  answerable  for  her,'  I  hissed  between 
my  teeth.  '  Now,  get !  '  and  I  raised  my  fist 
as  if  to  strike. 

Mr.  Boundy  recoiled,  and  in  doing  so  went 
unexpectedly  down  the  first  step.  He  saved 
himself  from  falling,  but  the  impetus  sent  him 
halfway  down.     I  took  Jo's  arm. 

'  Come  along,  Jo,'  I  said.  '■  Better  get 
back  to  the  dance  for  a  while.  Excuse  me, 
Maxwell.     I  '11  be  back  in  a  second.' 

Mr.  Boundy  was  barring  our  way.  I 
pushed  him  gently  with  my  foot,  and  he 
stepped  heavily  down.  At  the  bottom  I 
confronted  him. 

'  Now  look  ! '  I  said  impressively.  '  If  I 
catch  you  at  this  business  again,  I  '11  show 
you  up  and  proclaim  you  a  lunatic,  and  what 
is  more,  I  '11  do  you  some  bodily  harm.  I  have 
to  exercise  all  the  restraint  I  am  capable  of 
now  to  keep  my  hands  off  you . ' 

'  You  would  assault  me,  sir  ?  '  he  asked 
excitedly. 
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'  Yes,  I  would  if  you  were  younger.  Come 
along,  Jo,'  and  I  left  him  standing  there  with 
his  mouth  open  and  his  face  twitching. 
When  I  returned  he  had  gone.  I  found 
Maxwell  pacing  about  the  boat  deck. 

1 1  'm  not  going  to  apologise  for  that 
lunatic,'   I   said,    'but   I'm  sorry  for  what 

happened.' 

'  So  am  I,'  said  Maxwell,  '  and  I  'm  sorrier 
I  didn't  break  his  infernal  neck.  Who  is  this 
Boundy  ?  ' 

'  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  he  is  afflicted 
with  a  form  of  insanity,'  I  said.  '  Ever  since 
he  came  aboard  he  has  endeavoured  to  pose  as 
a  relative  of  Jo.' 

1 1  've  heard  of  such  cases,'  said  Maxwell 
reflectively.  '  In  fact,  I  once  defended  a  man 
who  had  a  kink  of  the  same  description. 
Can't  you  put  the  acid  on  this  chap  in  any 
way 

'  I  dare  say  I  could,'  I  replied,  'but  it  might 
lead  to  a  lot  of  trouble  and  publicity,  and  for 
Jo's  sake  I  had  rather  keep  quiet.  I  think 
he  's  harmless  enough,  and  we  '11  be  rid  of 
him  when  we  finish  the  voyage.' 

*  Perhaps  you  're  right/  he  said.     '  At  the 
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same  time,  if  I  can  be  of  use  to  you  in  any  way, 
let  me  know.  I  'd  do  a  good  deal  for  your 
sister  and  you/ 

'  Thanks/  I  said.  '  It 's  just  possible  we 
may  strike  trouble  at  Honolulu/  I  had  been 
thinking  pretty  hard,  and  it  struck  me  that  I 
might  get  a  good  deal  of  sound  advice  from 
Maxwell  without  giving  the  show  away. 


'  The  fact  is,'  I  said,  '  that  this  chap  Boun 
had  a  niece  in  Sydney  who  ran  away  from  her 
parents  with  a  man  of  my  acquaintance. 
They  were  supposed  to  have  sailed  on  this 
boat,  and  had  actually  booked  their  passage. 
We  left  Sydney  at  a  few  hours'  notice.  I  had 
to  come  across  on  business  for  my  firm  and  I 
had  promised  Jo  to  take  her  on  my  next  trip. 
I  couldn't  get  berths,  but  curiously  enough 
I  ran  across  Hyman  and  he  sold  me  his  ticket. 
I  had  no  time  to  get  it  properly  transferred 
to  me,  so  we  just  came  aboard  and  I  got  the 
purser  to  make  the  adjustment.  Boundy's 
brother-in-law,  the  father  of  the  girl,  wired 
Boundy  that  she  was  on  this  boat,  and  Boundy 
came  aboard  expecting  to  find  his  niece,  whom 
he  had  never  seen.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
Jo  and  I  were  travelling  on  Hyman's  ticket, 
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this  lunatic  immediately  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Jo  was  his  niece,  and  he  has  been 
making  himself  objectionable  ever  since/ 

'  And  I  suppose  he  thinks  you  are  the  other 
fellow,'  said  Maxwell. 

*  He  did  think  that,'  I  replied,  '  but  he  seems 
to  be  satisfied  now  that  I  am  not.  He  clings 
)m  Jo,  however,  and  thinks  her  an  abandoned 
woman  whom  it  is  his  mission  to  rescue/ 

Maxwell  burst  out  laughing.  '  What  a 
lunatic  the  man  must  be,'  he  said. 

'  His  lunacy  may  make  things  very  un- 
comfortable, '  I  said.  '  He  spent  his  time  at 
Suva  in  the  cable  office,  and  now  he  talks  of 
dire  things  that  are  to  happen  at  Honolulu. 
Perhaps  you  could  suggest  what  they  might 

be/ 

Maxwell    thought    for    a    moment.     '  It 

depends,  of  course/  he  said,  'on  what  action 

is  being  taken  at  the  other  end.   Was  Boundy's 

niece  under  age  ?  ' 

'  Eighteen,  I  think/  I  said. 

'  Did  she  marry  the  chap  she  ran  away 

with . ' 

'  I  don't  think  so,'  I  replied. 

'  That  amounts  to  abduction  then,'  he  said. 


v 
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I  Then  I  might  be  held  up  for  abducting 
his  niece/  I  suggested. 

'  Not  if  the  couple  can  be  located  in 
Australia.' 

'  So  far  as  I  know  they  haven't  been  located.' 

'  It  may  be  very  awkward,'  said  Maxwell. 
'  Of  course  they  'd  have  to  make  a  case  in 
Sydney  first.  That  would  be  easy  if  this 
runaway  couple  is  not  to  be  found.  The  fact 
that  the  two  booked  by  this  boat  would  pro- 
vide a  scent.  I  should  say  there  was  a  distinct 
possibility  of  trouble  at  Honolulu.  Is  there 
anybody  there  who  could  identify  you  ?  ' 

*  Not  a  soul,  as  far  as  I  know.' 

I I  suppose  you  carry  letters  of  credit  ?  ' 
'Yes.' 

'  They  might  help.  Can  any  one  on  board 
identify  you 

'  Mrs.  Parsons  says  that  although  she  has 
not  seen  me  for  years  she  knew  me  in  a  minute. ' 

'  That 's  better.  She  could  do  the  same 
for  your  sister,  no  doubt.' 


? 


'  She  never  saw  Jo  before,'  I  said. 

'  Still,  your  sister  probably  carries  things 
with  her  which  would  be  sufficient  to  establish 
her  identity.' 
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1  The  awkward  part  is  that  her 
was  left  behind,  and  she  had  to  get  a  new  rig- 
out  at  Auckland.  The  trouble,  I  foresee,  is 
that  Boundy  may  work  things  so  that  I 
personally  may  be  considered  to  be  the 
abductor  and  Jo  his  niece.' 

Maxwell  whistled  softly.     '  Have  you  taken 
any  steps  ?  '  he  asked. 

I  told  him  what  I  had  done. 

1  Good/  he  said.     '  You  couldn't  have  done 
any  more.' 

1  It  was  Jo's  idea,'  I  said. 

'  Ah,'  he  said,  '  she  has  that  priceless  gift 
that  few  women  possess.' 

'  What  is  that  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  A  logical  mind.     I  have  been  looking  for 
such  a  woman  for  years.' 

I  said  nothing.     I  had  a  mental  picture  of 
Maxwell  with  his  arm  around   To.  and  the 


action  that  followed.  I  absolutely  hated 
him  just  then. 

'Oh  well,'  he  said,  with  something  of  a 
sigh,  '  perhaps  Mr.  Boundy  won't  prove  so 
formidable  after  all.' 

1  What  would  the  legal  process  be  over 
yonder  ?  '  I  asked. 
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*  I  suppose  a  warrant  would  be  issued  for 
the  arrest  of  this  chap  Hyman  on  a  charge  of 
abduction.  There  is  no  doubt,  I  suppose, 
that  the  girl  ran  away  with  him  ? ' 

'  None  at  all,'  I  replied.  '  The  other  side 
is  aware  that  he  did. ' 

'  Then  I  don't  see  how  they  could  switch 
round  to  you.  They  would  have  to  get  up  a 
case  against  you  first,  and  I  take  it  they 
wouldn't  be  able  to.' 

'  I  don't  see  how  they  could,'  I  said.  '  The 
boss  would  tell  them  that  he  sent  me  off  in  a 
devil  of  a  hurry,  and  that  I  had  no  time  to 
make  preparations.' 

'  Well,  I  should  feel  quite  safe  if  I  were 
you,'  said  Maxwell. 

'  What  about  Jo,  though  ?  ' 

'  I  wouldn't  be  apprehensive,'  he  replied. 
'  This  Boundy  is  so  palpably  a  lunatic  that 
his  statement  should  not  be  hard  to  shake. 
Anyway,  if  he  thinks  she  is  his  niece,  I  suppose 
he  won't  want  to  attach  stigma  to  her  if  he 
can  avoid  it.' 

' You've  hit  it  there,'  I  said.  'He'd 
have  made  a  fuss  on  board  long  ago  if  it 
hadn't   been    that   he   holds   the    name   of 
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Boundy  and  all  those  associated  with  it  as 
sacred.' 

'  Then  I  wouldn't  worry  at  all.' 

'  I  can't  help  it,'  I  replied.  '  I  wish  I  could 
take  it  all  as  calmly  as  Jo.' 

1  Well,  remember  to  call  on  me  for  anything 
that  I  may  be  able  to  do  for  you,'  said  Maxwell. 

I  thanked  him.  We  went  down  to  the 
lower  deck  and  parted.  I  had  no  com- 
punction about  veiling  the  real  story  of  Jo 

to  him.  There  had  been  no  need  to  tell  the 
whole  truth,  although  there  might  be  later  in 
view  of  what  had  happened  on  the  boat  deck. 
I  didn't  sleep  a  wink  that  night  even  though 
I  wasn't  worrying  much  about  Mr.  Boundy. 
There  was  an  ineffaceable  picture  in  my 
brain  of  Jo  with  Maxwell's  arm  about  her 
and  his  lips  seeking  hers.  I  suppose  all  men 
go  through  this  kind  of  suffering  at  one  time  or 
another.  It  isn't  pleasant.  I  struggled  with 
it  for  a  long  time  and  succeeded  in  squelching 
an  insane  jealousy  of  Maxwell.  By  morning 
I  had  decided  on  my  course  of  action.  What- 
ever my  own  feelings  towards  her,  I  decided 
that  if  she  loved  him,  he  would  have  no 
obstacles  in  his  way  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
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cerned  ;  and  if  she  married  him  because  her 
happiness  was  bound  up  in  him,  she  would 
have  no  greater  wellwisher  than  me.  At  the 
same  time  I  recognised  that  if  she  found 
her  happiness  in  this  direction  it  would  be 
very  much  at  the  expense  of  my  own. 
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We  lazed  through  the  tropics  without  much 
discomfort.  The  weather  was  hot,  but  the 
motion  of  the  ship  always  provided  a  breeze. 
A  good  many  of  the  passengers  slept  on  deck, 
and  I  was  one  of  them.  My  cabin  mate, 
however,  preferred  to  take  his  rest  below. 
The  prospect  of  being  seen  in  his  pyjamas 
was  too  much  for  Nigey. 

Mr.  Boundy  kept  at  a  distance.  He  no 
longer  followed  Jo  about,  but  his  eye  was  upon 
her  nevertheless.  Every  time  Jo  saw  him 
she  endeavoured  to  harrow  his  puritanic 
soul,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  succeeded. 
Her  actions  were  harmless  enough,  although 
they  might  easily  have  been  misconstrued. 
Maxwell  remained  the  favoured  one,  and  he 
was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  his  oppor- 
tunities. I  left  Jo  strictly  to  herself,  being 
anxious  not  to  interfere  with  her  prospects. 
I  even  went  to  the  extent  of  avoiding  her, 
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partly  because  I  did  not  want  to  get  in  the 
way,  and  partly  because  such  action  saved 
my  feelings  to  some  extent.  If  she  were 
fond  of  Maxwell,  there  was  no  sense  in  my 
occupying  her  time.  The  little  affair  on  the 
boat  deck  was  to  me  proof  positive  that  she 
was  not  indifferent  to  him. 

I  confided  some  of  my  knowledge  to  Mrs. 
Parsons,  who  seemed  to  take  little  interest  in 
the  affair. 

'  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  in  it/  she 
said  abruptly. 

'  He  kissed  her,'  I  said,  '  and  she  did  not 
ob  j  ect . ' 

'  Pooh  !  '  she  said.  '  There  's  nothing  much 
in  a  kiss.' 

'  I  think  there  's  a  good  deal,'  I  replied. 
'  Her  reception  of  it  must  be  an  index  to  her 
feelings.' 

'  Young  people  kiss  a  good  deal  nowadays,' 
she  replied,  '  without  anything  further  coming 

of  it.' 

'  I  don't  agree  with  you,'  I  said.  '  A  nice 
girl  doesn't  let  a  man  kiss  her  unless  she  is 
prepared  to  marry  him.' 

Mrs.   Parsons  arched  her  brows  slightly. 
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'  You  are  a  true  Boundy,  young  man,'  she 

said. 

'  I  don't  approve  of  it,  anyway,'  I  said. 

'  Then,'  she  replied,  smiling,  '  I  'm  sure  the 
feminine  community  will  stop  the  habit  at 


once.' 


'  Well, '  I  grumbled,  '  Maxwell  is  monopolis- 
ing her,  and  she  seems  to  like  it.' 

*  I  should  make  a  third,  if  I  were  you,'  said 
Mrs.  Parsons.     '  There  's  nothing  like  a  little 

opposition  to  determine  these  things  one  way 
or  another.' 

'  I  leave  that  to  some  one  younger  and  more 
aggressive,'  I  said. 

'  Dear,  dear,'  she  said,  smiling  at  me.  '  I 
forgot  I  was  addressing  one  of  the  ancients. ' 

'  I  'm  past  the  matrimonial  stage,  anyway,' 

I  said. 

'  Of  course,'  she  replied  suavely.  '  I  had 
forgotten  that.' 

I  left  her  in  some  irritation.  I  didn't  know 
whether  she  was  laughing  at  me,  and  I  hated 
being  laughed  at.  I  passed  Jo  and  Maxwell, 
who  were  fooling  with  a  book,  and  scowled. 
They  seemed  so  happy,  and  I  felt  as  miserable 
as  a  featherless  hen.     Jo  called  me  over. 
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'  Come    and    make    Mr.    Maxwell    behave 

himself,  Jimmy,'  she  said. 

'  He  's  too  big,'  I  replied. 

'  And  bold  too,'  she  said.  '  And  he  tells 
fibs.' 

Maxwell  laughed. 

'  And  he  's  lazy,'  said  Jo.  '  He  won't  play 
quoits. ' 

'  It 's  too  hot,'  said  Maxwell. 

'  And  he  's  been  trying  to  tell  me  that  we  're 
all  descended  from  monkeys.' 

I  was  trying  to  appear  cheerful,  but  my 
effort  apparently  wasn't  a  success. 

'Cheer  up,  Jimmy,'  said  Jo.     'You  look 

as  if  you  'd  been  whipped  and  sent  off  to  bed. ' 

'  There  's  nothing  to  be  cheerful  about  in 
this  weather,'  I  growled. 

'  It 's  lovely,'  she  said.     '  I  'm  enjoying  it.' 

'  Your  notions  of  enjoyment  are  not  mine,' 

I  replied.     '  I  'm  off  somewhere  to  try  and 
get  cool.' 

'  Are  we  descended  from  monkeys,  Jimmy  ? ' 

'  How  should  I  know  ?  '  I  answered  crossly. 

'  I  don't  care  a  hang  whether  our  forefathers 

were    elephants    or    whether    Bacon    wrote 

Shakespeare  or  anything  else.     We  're  here, 
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and  that 's  enough  for  me.  Too  much  some- 
times. ' 

'  Oh  dear,'  said  Jo  soberly.  '  I  thought 
you  knew  most  things.' 

'  Well,  I  don't,'  I  said  shortly,  and  I  walked 
away  feeling  as  if  I  wanted  to  break  some- 
thing. 

I  paced  up  and  down  the  deck  for  a  while, 
and  was  presently  joined  by  the  assistant 
purser,   who    was    in    his    most    pessimistic 

mood. 

'  Beastly  hot,'  he  growled. 

'  Beastly,'  I  agreed. 

We  paced  up  and  down  slowly  for  a  while. 
"*Why  do  you  walk  if  you  're  hot  ?  '  I 
asked. 

'  Same  reason  as  you  do,  I  suppose,'  he 
replied. 

'  What 's  that  ?  ' 

'  To  shake  my  liver  up,  of  course.  D'  you 
think  I  'd  go  wandering  about  aimlessly 
like  this  for  nothing  ?  ' 

1  No,'  I  said,  after  reflection,  '  of  course 
you  wouldn't.     I  forgot  you  were  a  fountain 

of  wisdom.  So  you  think  I  'm  shaking  my 
liver  up  too.' 
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'  Yes,  you  've  got  the  symptoms.' 

'  Which  are ? ' 

'  General  depression  and  irritability.' 

'  Perhaps  you  're  right,'  I  said.  '  Anyway, 
I  feel  better  now.' 

'  He  don't  feel  the  heat,'  said  Walker, 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  Maxwell. 

'  Possibly  not,'  I  agreed. 

'  I  wouldn't  mind  betting,'  said  Walker, 
'  that  that  chap  's  got  a  picture  in  his  eye 
of  a  nice  little  suburban  home  with  the  wife 
of  his  heart  installed  in  it.' 

'  Indeed,'  I  observed. 

'  They  all  get  it,'  he  said. 

'  Have  you  had  the  complaint  ?  '  I  asked 
politely. 

'  Of  course,'  he  replied.  '  There  's  nothing 
in  it,  though.  I  've  seen  too  many  suburban 
homes  to  be  taken  in  by  it.  The  intoxication 
of  love  first  year  ;  next  year  cooling  off ; 
third  year  quite  cool ;  fourth  year  irritable  ; 
fifth  sorry ;  sixth  no  end  of  a  row  and  some 
one  wants  to  go  home  to  mother ;  seventh  a 
patched-up  mutual  toleration  affair,  and  so 
it  goes  on  up  to  the  finish.' 

'  Deep,    unutterable    gloom/   I    suggested 
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cheerfully.     Mr.    Walker    had    dispelled    all 

my  bad  temper. 

'  Scarcely,'  he  replied,  '  but  something  akin 
to  it.' 

'  Yet  some  people  must  be  happy  together,' 
I  ventured. 

'  There  are  plenty  who  strive  for  the 
appearance  of  happiness,'  he  said.  'One 
gets  taken  in  by  them  very  often.' 

'  Pooh  !  '  I  said.  '  I  've  known  lots  of 
happy  couples.' 

'  Ostensibly  happy  ;  but  what  do  you  know 
of  their  inner  lives  ?  ' 

'  More  than  the  next  person,  perhaps. ' 
'  That 's  not  saying  much.  The  next 
person  is  possibly  a  no  better  observer  than 
you.  Happiness  consists  of  doing  what  you 
want  to  do  without  opposition.  My  observa- 
tion tells  me  that  a  single  person  meets  with 

the  least  possible  opposition  to  his  desires. 
Why  should  two  people  who  fancy  one  another 
for  the  moment  have  to  try  to  stretch  that 
moment  out  into  a  lifetime  ?  ' 

'  I  shall  have  to  get  Mr.  Boundy  to  talk  to 
you,'  I  said. 

1  Boundy 's    a    vicious    puritan.     He    gets 
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drunk  on  virtue,  and  is  therefore  more 
objectionable  than  most  drunkards.  By  the 
way,  he  seems  to  have  his  knife  into  you  for 
some  reason/ 

'  Ah,'  I  said,  '  Mr.  Boundy's  ideals  are  far 
above  me.     What  has  he  been  up  to  ?  ' 

'  He 's  been  making  George  and  me  miserable 
with  questions  about  you  and  that  blessed 
ticket.  Why  couldn't  you  have  booked  up 
in  the  proper  way  ?  ' 

'  My  unconventional  nature  makes  me  do 
these  things/  I  said.  '  Why  go  through  a 
gate  when  you  can  get  over  it  ?  ' 

'I  'd  be  very  careful  of  Boundy,  anyway/ 

4  Why  ?  ' 

'  Because  he  's  out  to  do  you  damage.' 

'  How  do  you  know  that  ?  ' 

'  Never  mind  how.  I  know  it.  That 's 
sufficient.' 

'  Perhaps  you  have  some  idea  of  what  the 

damage  is  to  be/  I  suggested. 

'  Who  is  Hyman  ?  '  he  asked  abruptly. 

'  Some  people  would  call  him  a  scoundrel,' 

I  answered. 

'  Look  here,'  he  said  suddenly,  '  some- 
thing 's  come  to  my  knowledge.    You  can 
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see  that.  I  got  it  in  confidence,  no  matter 
how.  There 's  trouble  ahead  for  you  at 
Honolulu.' 

'  I  've  guessed  that,'  I  said,  '  and  have 
taken  what  action  I  can.' 

'  I  hate  that  Boundy,'  he  said  vehe- 
mently.  '  I  don't  usually  waste  my  energy 
on  hate,  but  I  can't  help  it  in  this  in- 
stance. If  I  can  do  anything,  let  me 
know.  I  've  friends  in  Honolulu.  They 
might  be  useful.' 

'  Thanks,'    I    said.      '  I    appreciate    your 

goodwill.' 

'  It  isn't  all  for  you,'  he  said.  '  I  admire 
your  sister.  She  's  one  of  the  few  women  who 
know  what  they  want.' 

'  Even   you    are   not   wholly   immune,'    I 

murmured. 

*  I  hope  I  'm  a  man,'  he  replied. 

'  You  are,'  I  said.  '  A  real  man,  but  a 
very  old  one.' 

He  smiled.   '  That 's  what  renders  me  almost 


immune.' 


'  It 's  a  pity  in  some  respects.' 

'  Why  ?  ' 

'  Because  old  age  is  the  apprenticeship  to 
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death,  and  most  of  you  has  such  a  long  while 
to  live.' 

'  I  '11  get  through  all  right,'  he  said,  with  a 
grin. 

'  But  think  of  the  awful  stretch  of  years 
when  you  are  totally  immune.  What  will 
you  do  then  ?  ' 

'  Write  books  perhaps,  setting  forth  the 
raptures  of  youthful  love.' 

I  was  silent,  and  presently  he  left  me.  Mr. 
Walker's  stay  never  exceeded  his  welcome. 
As  soon  as  he  had  gone  I  began  to  feel  irritable 
again.  What  was  that  confounded  Boundy 
up  to,  and  what  was  to  happen  when  we  got 
to  Honolulu  ?  I  asked  myself  these  questions 
a  hundred  times,  but  could  find  no  answers. 
Finally,  after  walking  about  for  a  long  time  I 
threw  myself  into  a  deck  chair  and  went  to 
sleep.  Later,  I  woke  in  a  bath  of  perspiration 
with  the  tropical  sun  shining  full  on  me.  I 
felt  about  ten  times  more  irritable,  so  I  had 
a  bath  and  spent  the  remaining  period  before 
dinner  talking  to  Mrs.  Parsons. 

'  I  wish  to  Heaven  we  were  at  Honolulu,'  I 

grumbled.     '  I  'm  sick  of  this  suspense.' 
1  I  don't  think  you  need  worry,'  she  said. 
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'  If  he  won't  court  publicity  on  the  boat  he  is 
hardly  likely  to  do  so  anywhere  else.' 

'  Then  in  that  case  he  can  do  nothing,  and 
all  his  actions  are  mere  bluff.' 

Mrs.  Parsons  nodded.    *  I  think  so/  she  said. 

'  I  wish  I  could  believe  that.' 

'  Try  to.' 

1 1  don't  possess  the  ability.  I  've  been  in  a 
shocking  temper  all  day  and  I  nearly  snapped 
Jo's  head  off  a  little  while  ago.' 

Mrs.  Parsons  smiled.     '  Why  ?  ' 

1 1  don't  know.' 

'  Did  she  deserve  it  ?  ' 

1  Of  course  not.  She  was  fooling  with 
Maxwell  and  dragged  me  into  the  foolery. 
I  spoke  sharply  and  cleared  out.  I  shouldn't 
have  done  so,  but  I  felt  like  smashing  anything 
that  would  make  a  great  mess.' 

Mrs.  Parsons  nodded  her  head.  '  I  can 
understand  your  mood,'  she  said. 

1  Well,  I  can't.  I  don't  know  how  I  could 
ever  say  a  cross  word  to  Jo.' 

'  You  '11  know  some  day,'  she  said  crypti- 
cally. 

'  How  ?  ' 

'  Never   mind.     I  've   been   thinking   that 
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perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  try  to  make  some 
sort  of  a  compromise  with  Mr.  Boundy. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  Jo  should  not  have  the 
advantage  of  his  money.' 

'  She  won't  go  with  him.' 

'  Perhaps  I  could  persuade  him  to  let  her 
go  to  a  school  in  California.  In  that  way  she 
would  get  some  benefit  without  having  to  put 
up  with  her  uncle.' 

'You  could  try  it,'  I  said,  'but  I  don't 
think  it  would  work.  The  man  is  mad  on 
the  one  subject,  and  you  can't  expect  sanity 
from  him.' 

'  I  '11  try,  anyway,'  she  said. 

Maxwell  made  the  fourth  at  our  table. 
He  hadn't  been  placed  there  originally,  but 
as  soon  as  Jo  and  he  were  on  speaking  terms 
he  pushed  himself  into  the  vacant  seat.  I 
thought  it  was  like  his  confounded  cheek, 
but  didn't  say  anything.  He  entertained  Jo 
and  she  seemed  to  like  him.  That  night 
he  seemed  to  be  extra  frivolous.     His  banter 

got  on  my  nerves  and  spoilt  my  appetite. 
I  hardly  ate  anything,  and  as  soon  as  I  could 
get  away  I  went  on  deck  for  a  smoke.  There 
was   a    big    yellow    moon    making   a    silver 
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roadway  through  the  dark  waters.  All  about 
the  ship  there  were  dancing  lights  on  the 
waves,  and  there  was  a  peacefulness  in  the 
atmosphere  that  soothed  and  comforted.  I 
leaned  over  the  rail  and  watched  and  smoked, 
and  wondered  at  the  queer  things  that  had 
happened  to  me  during  the  voyage. 

'  What  a  lovely  moon,'  said  Jo.  She  had 
come  up  quietly  behind  me  and  was  leaning 
on  the  rail  and  looking  out  upon  the  great 

silvered  waste. 

*  The  lovers'  moon,'  I  said  cynically.     '  She 

is  strong  wine  to  the  emotions  of  those 
who  profess  to  find  heaven  on  earth.  It 
is  a  pity  such  people  are,  after  all,  only  moon- 
struck.' 

'  Don't  ape  the  cynic,  Jimmy,'  said  Jo. 
*  It  doesn't  suit  you  a  bit.' 

'  I  speak  as  I  feel,'  I  said. 

'  Then  in  such  moments  you  should  keep 
silent.  A  mere  mortal  like  you  cannot  dis- 
parage the  beauty  of  the  great  scheme  of 
things.  You  're  a  very  insignificant  thing 
compared  with  the  moon,  Jimmy.' 

*  It  is  the  privilege  of  insignificance  to  rail 
at  greatness,'  I  said. 
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1  And  for  big  brothers  to  spank  their 
little  sisters.' 

'  I  'm  sorry  I  was  such  a  bear  this  after- 
noon, Jo/  I  said  humbly,  '  but  I  'm  worried 
about  that  infernal  uncle  of  yours.' 

'  There  you  have  greatness  railing  at  in- 
significance,' she  said.  '  I  wouldn't  bother 
my  head  over  a  ridiculous  person  like  Mr. 
Boundy.' 

'  He  's  trying  his  hardest  to  make  trouble.' 

'  Then  let  him  try.  I  don't  think  he  can 
do  any  harm.' 

'  He  may  manage  to  get  you  under  his  wing 
yet,'  I  said. 

'  In  that  case  there  would  be  a  big  trouble 
off  your  mind.' 

'  You  mean  yourself.' 

'  Yes,  myself,  your  sister  whom  you  consign 
to  the  attentions  of  everybody  but  her 
brother. ' 

'  Oh,  I  say,'  I  expostulated. 

'  It 's  true,  Jimmy.  You  've  hardly  spoken 
a  word  to  me  for  days. ' 

'  I  don't  get  much  chance,  do  I  ?  '  I  asked 
a  little  bitterly. 

1  You  have  plenty  of  chances  if  you  want 
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to,'  she  said.     'What  have  I  done,  Jimmy  ? 
Are  you  tired  of  me  ?  ' 

'  Good  God,  no  !  '  I  said  fervently. 

'  If  you  are,'  she  went  on  tonelessly,  '  I 
won't  bother  you  any  more.  I  realise  now 
how  much  you  have  done  for  me.  Perhaps 
I  'm  not  grateful  enough,  but  you  can't 
think  that.  I  owe  you  everything,  and  I  'm 
ready  to  do  whatever  you  think  best,  only 
only  I  don't  want  to  go  with  that  awful 
person.' 

'  And  you  shan't  go  with  him,'  I  said 
warmly.  '  I  don't  want  you  to  go.  I  want 
you  to  stay  with  me  always. ' 

*  When  you  settle  down  I  could  work,'  she 
said  eagerly,  '  and  then  I  wouldn't  cost  you 
any  money.' 

1  Good  Lord  !  '    I   exclaimed.     '  I  've  got 

plenty  for  two.' 

'  But  I  want  to  be  a  help,'  she  said.     '  I 

want  to  repay.' 

'  You  've  only  got  to  be  yourself,  and  I  'm 

more  than  repaid,'  I  said. 

*  Thank  you,  Jimmy,  but  I  'd  like  to  do 

something.' 

*  Mrs.  Parsons  will  look  after  you,'  I  said. 
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'  I  've  been  thinking  things  over,  and  it  would 
hardly  do  for  you  to  come  to  New  York 
with  me.  The  world,  if  it  found  out  we 
weren't  related,  would  disapprove.  It  would 
take  the  wrong  view,  and  you  would  be  a 
social  outcast.' 

'  I  wouldn't  care  what  the  world  thought/ 
she  said  defiantly. 

•  Some  day  you  would,'  I  replied.  'Don't 
think  I  am  going  to  lose  interest  in  you.  I 
could  never  do  that,  but  I  want  to  do  what 
is  best  for  you.' 

'  I  think  the  world  is  a  horrible  place,'  she 
said. 

'You  '11  do  very  well  with  Mrs.  Par- 
sons,' I  said  cheerfully,  '  and  perhaps  when 
I  get  a  little  older,  and  greyer,  and  more 
wrinkled,  you  will  be  able  to  come  and  keep 
house  for  me  without  any  risk  of  unpleasant- 
ness ;  but  I  expect  before  then  you  will  be 
married. ' 

1  I  'm  not  going  to  get  married,'  she  said 
emphatically.  '  Do  you  think  I  would  desert 
you  like  that  ?  ' 

'  I  look  only  for  your  happiness, '  I  said, 
with  some  effort,  for  the  prospect  of  Jo's 
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marrying  always  gave  me  the  blues ;  '  and 
I  won't  stand  in  the  way  of  it.' 

The  light  was  streaming  out  of  the  com- 
panion-way full  on  us.  I  could  see  tears  in 
her  eyes.  She  looked  very  beautiful  in  her 
white  evening  frock,  and  the  sight  of  her  set 
my  heart  thumping. 

'  You  want  me  to  go  and  marry  some 
horrid  man,'  she  said.  '  Well,  I  just  won't, 
so  there.' 

*  Not  a  horrid  one,'  I  replied,  '  and  I  don't 
want  you  to  marry  any  if  you  don't  want  to,' 

'  I  see,'  she  said  slowly.  '  I  ought  to  have 
thought  of  it  before.  I  'm  sorry,  Jimmy. 
I  never  looked  at  things  in  that  light.' 

'  What  are  you  driving  at  ?  '  I  asked, 
with  some  apprehension. 

1  Oh,  nothing,'  she  said  nonchalantly.  '  I 
think  I  '11  go  in  and  play  bridge  now.  Good 
— good- night,  Jimmy.' 

'  Wait  a  minute,'  I  said.  '  I  want  to  know 
what  all  this  means.' 

'It  means — nothing,'  she  said,  with  an  effort. 

*  But  it  does  mean  something,'  I  said,  now 
wholly  alarmed. 

1  Jimmy,'  she  said  brokenly,  '  you  've  been 
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more  than  a  brother  to  me.     You  Ve  sheltered 
me  and  done  more  for  a  foolish  girl  than  most 

people  would  have  done.  Don't  think  me 
ungrateful.  You  know  I  am  not  that,  but  I 
never  fully  appreciated  my  position  before. 
It  has  come  rather  suddenly,  and — and 
I'm ' 


She  did  not  finish,  but  suddenly,  with  a  little 
choking  cry,  ran  in  through  the  companion- 
way  and  down  the  stairs.  I  called  after  her  in 
vain.  Then  I  followed  and  knocked  on  her 
cabin  door. 

'  It 's  me — Jimmy,'  I  said.  '  I  want  to 
speak  to  you,  Jo.'  The  blood  was  throbbing 
through  my  temples  and  my  whole  body  was 
on  fire.  I  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  the 
one  thing — that  I  must  speak  to  her  and  tell 
her  how  badly  I  wanted  her.  I  knocked 
again  and  again  and  implored  her  to  come 
out.  I  called  her  all  the  endearing  epithets 
I  could  think  of,  and  then  waited  expectantly 
for  her  to  emerge.  In  the  silence  that 
followed  I  could  hear  my  heart  hammering 
as  if  it  would  burst. 

'  Jo,'  I  called  softly,  but  there  was  no 
answer. 
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'  If  you  don't  answer,  I  '11  come  in,'  I  said 
in  desperation,  placing  my  hand  on  the  handle 

of  the  door. 

'  Oh,  go  away,'  said  a  tired,  tearful  voice 

from  inside.     '  Please  go  away.' 

The  fire  that  was  within  me  turned  to  ice. 
My  heart  sank.  There  was  something  in- 
exorable in  her  words  that  was  unanswerable. 
I  let  go  the  handle  and  stumbled  off  down  the 
passage  blindly  and  collided  with  Mr.  Boundy, 
who  was  coming  the  other  way. 

'  Ha  !  '  he  exclaimed  meaningly.  '  My 
worst  suspicions  confirmed.' 

It  was  a  cowardly  thing  to  do,  but  I  could 
not  help  it.  I  struck  wildly  at  him,  and  my 
fist  found  his  eye  and  sent  him  sprawling 
against  one  of  the  cabins.  He  recovered  and 
floundered  down  the  passage  hurriedly,  crying 
out  that  he  was  being  murdered.  I  did  not 
wait  for  developments,  but  ran  up  on  deck. 
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I  don't  think  Mr.  Boundy  received  much 
sympathy  for  his  blackened  eye.  He  had 
no  friends  on  board,  and  although  I  believe 
he  reported  the  incident  to  the  captain,  I 
never  heard  any  more  about  it.  I  cared  little 
what  he  did,  but  I  felt  a  grim  sort  of  satisfaction 
in  having  placed  my  mark  upon  him.  I  was 
much  more  concerned  about  Jo.  I  sought  her 
out  next  morning  and  went  into  a  volume 
of  explanation,  at  which  she  smiled  quietly, 
and  told  me  not  to  think  any  more  about  it, 
as  she  had  been  silly.  She  implored  me  to 
forget  the  whole  thing,  and  I  could  do  nothing 
more  than  promise  that  I  would.  I  wanted 
to  tell  her  a  host  of  things,  but  there  was 
something  in  her  manner  which  would  not 
permit  me.  She  seemed  much  the  same  as 
usual,  but  I  recognised  that  a  great  gulf  had 
come  between  us.     At  the  same  time  I  vowed 
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that  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself 
I  would  declare  my  feelings. 

In  my  perplexity  I  took  my  troubles  to 
Mrs.  Parsons.  I  told  her  what  had  happened 
and  asked  her  for  the  solution.  She  heard 
me  out  without  comment. 

'  I  'm  utterly  miserable,'  I  concluded. 

'You  deserve  to  be,'  she  replied.  'For  a 
man  of  business  you  are  woefully  dense.' 

'  I  love  her,'  I  muttered. 

'  It  has  taken  you  a  long  time  to  discover 

that,'  she  commented. 

'  I  've  known   it   for  some    time,'   I  said 

weakly. 

'  Then  why  conceal  your  feelings  ?  ' 

*  I  don't  know,'  I  said  moodily.  '  She  looks 
on  me  as  a  brother,  and  seems  to  get  on  very 
well  without  me.  She  is  always  with  the 
others.' 

1  Do  you  expect  her  to  run  after  you  ?  ' 

'  No,'  I  said,  '  but  I  should  imagine  that 
one  has  usually  something  to  go  upon.  I 
have  never  seen  anything  which  would  lead 
me  to  believe  that  Jo  regarded  me  un- 
usually.' 

'  Possibly  because  you  never  looked  for  the 
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signs  or  because  you  would  not  recognise 
them  if  you  saw  them.  What  do  you  know 
of  women  and  their  ways  ?  ' 

'  Nothing,'  I  confessed.  '  I  have  no  ex- 
perience. ' 

'  It  is  a  pity,'  mused  Mrs.  Parsons.     '  From 


what    I    can   gather   you  've   done   yourself 
incalculable  harm.     I  should  speak  to  her  at 


once.' 


'  I  can't  do  that,'  I  replied.  '  I  tried  to  this 
morning,  but  there 's  something  wrong. 
There  's  a  barrier  and  I  can't  break  it  down 
yet.' 

'  Then  take  the  earliest  opportunity.' 

'  I  mean  to,  but  I  'm  afraid  it 's  a  long  way 
off.' 

'Jo's  nature,'  mused  Mrs.  Parsons,  'is 
as  delicately  sensitive  as  a  seismograph. 
You  've  set  the  needle  wobbling,  so  to  speak. 
Your  remarks  last  night  were  a  little  bit 
tactless.' 

'  And  yet  I  said  nothing  that  wasn't  kind 
or  fraught  with  concern  for  her  future. ' 

'  Supposing  her  future  were  bound  up  in 
you.  How  do  you  think  your  words  would 
appeal  to  her  in  that  case  ?  ' 
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1 1  only  wanted  to  do  the  best  for  her,'  I 
answered  doggedly. 

'  Of  course ;  but  her  construing  of  your 
meaning  might  be  totally  different.' 

'  It  might,  of  course.  Then  to  cap  matters 
that  fiend  of  a  Boundy  saw  me  coming 
away  from  her  cabin  door.  He  made  a 
nasty  remark,  and  before  I  could  control 
myself  I  punched  him.' 

Mrs.  Parsons  looked  grave.  '  That  alien- 
ates Mr.  Boundy  completely, '  she  said.  '  It 
is  a  pity.' 

'I  can't  help  it,'  I  burst  forth.  '  He 's 
the  foulest-minded  prig  I  ever  came  across. ' 

'  Well,'  said  Mrs.  Parsons,  '  you  had  better 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Jo, 
or  she  will  let  herself  be  snapped  up  by  some 
one  else.     I  would  give  her  a  day  or  two.' 

'  I  will,'  I  said. 

'  And  take  my  blessing  with  you,'  she  said. 
1 1  believe  it  will  all  come  right.' 

*  Thank  you,'  I  said,  '  I  sincerely  hope  it 

will.  * 

As  soon  as  we  got  within  wireless  com- 
munication of  Honolulu  I  received  a  radiogram 
from  the  boss.      It  briefly  stated  that  there 
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was  nothing  doing  at  the  Sydney  end  so  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  although  the  police  were 
searching  for  Hyman  on  a  charge  of  em- 
bezzling a  large  amount  of  his  firm's  money. 
The  message  gave  me  considerable  relief, 
for  it  showed  that  Mr.  Boundy's  threats  were 
mere  bluff.  I  took  the  news  to  Maxwell. 
'  That  clears  you  up,'  he  said. 

'  I  hope  so,'  I  replied. 

'  I  should  say  there  was  no  doubt  about  it.' 

1 1  'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  I  'm 
not  going  to  worry  any  more,  but  I  don't 
trust  Mr.  Boundy,  particularly  in  view  of 
what  happened  down  below  in  the  passage.' 

'  What  was  that  ?  ' 

I  told  him,  after  swearing  him  to  secrecy. 
I  didn't  make  it  very  clear,  but  just  said  Mr. 
Boundy  had  annoyed  me  beyond  measure, 
and  that  I  blackened  his  eye.  Maxwell 
laughed. 

'  He  says  he  fell  up  against  the  door  when 
the  ship  was  rolling,  and  struck  his  eye  on 
the  handle.' 

'  For  a  Christian  person  Mr.  Boundy  is 
some  liar,'  I  remarked. 

'  We  're  making  up  a  motoring  party  for 
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Honolulu,'  said  Maxwell.  '  Will  you  and 
your  sister  join  ?  ' 

'  I  'm  with  you,'  I  said.  '  I  won't  answer 
for  Jo,  but  I  think  you  may  count  on  her.' 

*  She  has  already  accepted, '  he  replied. 

'  Good. ' 

'  Your  sister  is  a  very  remarkable  girl,'  he 

said. 

'  I  believe  she  is  unusual,'  I  said,  as  care- 
lessly as  I  could. 

1  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  my 
asking  her  to  marry  me  ?  '  he  asked  abruptly. 
1 1  understand  she  is  not  of  age  yet.' 

My  heart  sank.  *  Jo  is  the  best  judge  of 
her  future  husband,'  I  said.  '  I  leave  the 
choice  to  her.' 

'  I  should  like  your  goodwill  all  the  same,' 

he  said. 

It  was  hard,  but  I  managed  to  get  through 
it.  '  I  could  not  possibly  have  any  objection 
to  you,'  I  said.  '  If  she  is  willing,  you  will 
have  my  best  wishes.' 

'  Thanks,'    he    said,    gripping    my    hand. 

'  I  hope  she  will  be.' 

I  left  him  somewhat  abruptly,  for  at  that 

moment  I   hated  him.     Everything  seemed 
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to  be  going  wrong  with  me  somehow.  I  had 
not  left  him  two  minutes  when  I  encountered 
Mr.  Flute- Smith,  looking  somewhat  de- 
jected. 

'  I  say,  Warren,'  he  began. 

1  Well.' 

'  I  say,  Miss  Warren — that  is  your — I 
mean  I  've  been  refused.' 

'  You  've  been  proposing,'  I  suggested. 

'  I  thought  the  opportunity  favourable,' 
said  Nigey  sadly.  '  She  was  so  extremely  nice 
to  me  to-day,  that  I  made  a  plunge.' 

'  Buck  up,'  I  said  generously.  I  could 
afford  to  be  generous  to  Nigey  because  I 
knew  Jo  would  never  entertain  him  for  a 

second. 

'  I  'm  very  disappointed,'  he  said. 

'  Naturally,'  I  replied,  '  but  of  course  you 
haven't  given  up  hope.' 

'  I  can't  hope,'  he  said  sadly.  '  She  refused 
me  so  definitely  that  she  did  not  leave  me  one 
single  thing  upon  which  to  hope.' 

'  Ah  well, '  I  said  sympathetically.     '  Life 

is  full  of  disappointments.  One  has  to  learn 
to  bear  them.' 

1  It  's  hard,  all  the  same/  he  said. 


•- 
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'  It  is, '  I  agreed,  '  but  out  of  disappoint- 
ment great  happiness  comes  sometimes. 
There  are  other  girls,  you  know.' 

'  Not  for  me,'  he  said.  '  I  could  never 
put  any  one  else  in  her  place.  I  Ve  met 
thousands  of  women,  but  never  one  like 
her.' 

'  Oh  well,'  I  said,  '  you  never  know  what 
may  happen.  Women  are  queer  creatures. 
We  don't  understand  them,  old  man.  One 
day  they  're  as  distant  as  the  stars,  and  the 
next  they  come  to  earth.' 

'  I  suppose  so,'  he  said  gloomily. 

I  think  I  first  began  to  appreciate  Nigey 
on  that  occasion.  My  own  state  was  such 
that  I  felt  great  sympathy  for  him.  He  took 
his  disappointment  like  a  man  and  a  gentle- 
man. I  suppose  we  were  brothers  in  mis- 
fortune, and  that  always  brings  men  together. 
Anyway,  I  began  to  conceive  a  great  liking 
for  him  which  grew  as  time  went  on.  He 
was  not  particularly  intelligent,  but  he  had 
in  him  a  generous  toleration  of  others  and 
a  kindliness  which,  although  not  always 
apparent,  was  nevertheless  there.  Ever  after- 
wards I  counted  Nigey  my  friend.     I  did  not 
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enter  his  set,  but  there  was  a  bond  between  us 
which  no  number  of  years  could  break. 

We  entered  Honolulu  on  a  morning  bright 
with  sunshine.  The  approach  was  wonderful. 
At  first  there  was  nothing  but  a  dim  outline 
of  the  coast-line,  but  gradually  the  sharp 
mountain  peaks  stood  out  and  we  could  see 
the  white  surf  breaking  over  the  submerged 
reef.  The  atmosphere  of  the  place  was 
different  to  any  I  had  known.  There  was  a 
lazy  lotus-like  feeling  in  the  air  which  seemed 

strangely  at  variance  with  the  jewelled 
splendour  of  the  dancing  waters  and  the 
flash  of  the  surf.  One  felt  that  here  might  be 
unfolded  some  of  the  wonders  of  the  '  Arabian 
Nights  '  and  of  old  eastern  storytellers.  One 
might  for  ever  lie  here  cradled  in  the  luxury 
of  vivid  colours,  intoxicating  scents  and 
divine  languor.  No  mortal  so  imprisoned 
could  ever  want  to  break  away  from  the 
charm  of  his  fetters.  Here  was  a  land  for 
dreamers  intent  upon  living  out  their  lives 
in  a  half-slumber  of  rich  fancy  and  deep, 
languorous  content.  When  I  landed  in 
America  one  of  the  first  things  I  noticed  was 
the  extraordinary  influence  of  the  atmosphere, 
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which  urged  a  man  on  to  strenuous  endeavour. 
There  was  none  of  that  here — only  a  bathing 
of  the  senses  in  the  colour  and  wonder  of  a 
land  of  perpetual  sunshine. 

I  stood  with  Jo  at  the  rail,  watching  the 
revelation  of  the  picture  as  we  approached. 

'  O  Jimmy,'  she  half  whispered,  '  isn't  it 
lovely  ?  ' 

'  It  will  be  lovelier  when  we  get  nearer,'  I 
said. 

'  Wouldn't  it  be  splendid  to  just  spend 
your  life  always  approaching  something 
wonderful  like  this,'  she  said.  '  The  worst 
of  life  is  that  you  seek  something  and  find 
it.  It  would  be  better  to  be  always  seek- 
ing, always  approaching,  and  only  to  attain 
when  you  die.' 

'  We  spend  our  lives  approaching  death,'  I 
said. 

'  But  death  is  so  hideous,'  she  said,  with  a 
shudder. 

'  The  effects  of  it  are, '  I  replied.  '  I  can 
imagine  the  act  of  dying  to  be  a  kind  of 
quiet  ecstasy  to  a  tired  soul  in  search  of  com- 
plete rest.' 

Jo  looked  at  me  thoughtfully.     '  You  're 
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a  funny  old  wiseacre  sometimes,'  she  said,  with 

a  smile. 

'  I  endeavour  to  maintain  an  outlook  un- 
hampered by  illusion, '  I  said.  '  The  popular 
view  of  death  is  that  it  is  hideous.  The  fact 
that  such  a  notion  is  held  by  the  majority  is 
sufficient  reason  for  me  to  believe  that  there 
may  be  something  rather  decent  about  dying 
after  all.' 

Presently  we  hove  to  in  the  roadstead  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  health  authorities, 
who  could  be  seen  approaching  in  a  small 
launch.  When  they  boarded  we  were  lined 
up  on  the  deck  for  inspection.  I  noticed  a 
couple  of  men  talking  earnestly  to  the  purser, 
who  was  in  a  state  of  nervous  irritation 
because  all  the  passengers  were  not  yet  on 
deck.  I  saw  him  point  in  my  direction  and 
then  hurry  off  below.  When  the  inspection  was 
over  and  we  had  been  given  a  clean  bill,  these 
two  men  came  over  to  where  I  stood  talking 
to  Jo  and  Mrs.  Parsons.  One  of  them  put 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

'  Francis  Seabrook  Hyman,  I  arrest  you/ 

he  said  quietly. 

The  blood  rushed  to  my  head,  and  for  the 
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moment  I  was  blind.  When  I  regained  my 
vision  the  first  thing  I  noticed  was  Mr.  Boundy 
standing  some  distance  away  and  watching 
us  with  an  evil  grin  on  his  face.  The  sight 
of  him  did  more  than  anything  else  to  pull  me 
together. 

'  You  've  got  the  wrong  man,'  I  said  calmly. 

The  detective,  or  whoever  he  was,  grinned 
sceptically.  '  Wal,  what  do  you  know  about 
that  ?  '  he  said,  in  mock  surprise.  '  You  '11 
have  to  come  along  with  us,  Mr.  Hyman.' 

'  My  name  is  Warren,'  I  said,  as  coolly  as 
I  could.  '  James  Cathcart  Warren  of  the 
Great  Enterprise  Company,  Sydney.  I  have 
my  letters  of  credit  here  and  introductions 
from  my  boss  to   some  of  the  New  York 

houses.' 

'  I  know  Mr.  Warren  well,'  put  in  Mrs. 
Parsons,  '  and  have  known  him  for  years.' 

'  And  I  know  Mr.  Hyman,'  said  Jo,  with  a 
pretty  blush,  '  and  can  tell  you  he  is  not 
on  this  boat.' 

1 1  also  know  Hyman,'  I  said.  '  I  bought 
his  ticket  for  this  trip.     The  purser  can  tell 

you  that.' 

The  detective  yawned  wearily.     *  I  have 

N 
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to  arrest  a  man  named  Hyman  travelling 
under  the  name  of  Warren.  Now  cut  out 
the  explanations  and  come  along.  You  '11 
have  your  chance  later.' 

'  But  it 's  imperative  that  I  should  reach 
New  York  at  the  earliest  possible  moment/ 
I  said.  '  Can't  you  see  you  're  making  a 
mistake  ?  ' 

'  Can't  go  outside  instructions,'  he  said. 
'  The  court  '11  hear  you  this  morning.' 

I  saw  it  was  useless  to  argue  further.  I 
had  a  hurried  consultation  with  Mrs.  Parsons 
and  arranged  that  she  and  Jo  should  wait 
on  at  Honolulu   for  me  if  necessary.     The 

purser  happened  to  come  by  at  that  moment. 
I  told  him  my  trouble  and  asked  him  to  be 
at  the  court  to  help  me.  He  said  he  would 
do  so  and  would  bring  along  the  necessary 
papers.  Then  I  said  good-bye  to  Jo  and 
Mrs.  Parsons  and  got  into  the  launch  with  the 
detectives. 

The  thing  happened  so  quietly  that  no  stir 
was  created  on  board  and  my  going  away 
with  the  police  attracted  little  attention.  I 
could  see  the  hand  of  Mr.  Boundy  in  all  this, 
but  I  felt  confident  that  my  release  would  be 
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only  a  matter  of  hours.  On  the  way  to  the 
police  depot  we  called  at  the  telegraph  office 
and  I  was  allowed  to  send  a  cable  to  the  boss. 
Later  I  appeared  in  the  court.  I  could  see 
that  the  magistrate  was  a  bit  puzzled  over 

the  affair,  but  the  detective  who  gave  evidence 
swore  that  definite  information  had  been 
received  from  Sydney  that  Hyman  was 
identical  with  a  man  named  Warren  travelling 
on  the  Morwell,  and  the  matter  was  merely 
one  of  extradition  so  far  as  the  Hawaiian 
authorities  were  concerned.  Mrs.  Parsons 
identified  me  and  Jo  swore  Hyman  was  not 
on  the  boat.  The  purser  produced  his  papers 
and  I  handed  over  my  letters  of  credit  for 
inspection. 

'  We  '11  have  to  detain  you,  Mr. 
Warren,'  said  the  magistrate,  rather  pleasantly 
I  thought.  '  If  your  story  is  true,  and  it 
seems  to  me  genuine  enough,  you  had  better 
get  in  touch  with  your  friends  in  Sydney. ' 

'  I  have  done  so  already,'  I  said. 

'Our  cabled  information  and  the  request 
for  Mr.  Warren's  arrest  indicate  that  there  is 
unanswerable  evidence  in  Sydney  of  the 
identity  of  the  accused  with  Hyman,'  said  the 
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detective.  '  We  have  nothing  else  to  go 
upon.  All  these  statements  may  be  an  in- 
genious bluff.' 

'  Quite  so,'  agreed  the  magistrate.  '  Any- 
way, the  question  of  identity  is  not  one  for 
us  to  decide.' 

I  was  taken  away  and  locked  up.     Later, 

Jo  and  Mrs.  Parsons  were  allowed  to  see  me. 
They  had  taken  rooms  at  one  of  the  hotels, 
and  were  prepared  to  miss  the  boat  in  the 
event  of  my  not  being  free  when  she  left. 
Jo  was  pale  and  sad  and  never  ceased  to 
reproach  herself  for  having  been  instrumental 

in  getting  me  into  this  trouble.  I  brightened 
her  up  considerably  by  pointing  out  that  the 
real  cause  was  my  having  travelled  on 
Hyman's  ticket.  Maxwell  came  later,  and 
with  him  Mr.  Flute- Smith.  The  former  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  I  would  be  released 
as  soon  as  word  could  be  obtained  from 
Sydney. 

'  You  '11  be  coming  along  on  the  Morwell,' 
he  said  cheerfully.  '  She  doesn't  sail  until 
midday  to-morrow.' 

Nigey  took  me  to  one  side.  '  If  you  miss 
the  boat  I  '11  watch  over  her,'  he  said. 
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'  She 's  remaining  here  if  I  do,'  I  said. 
'  Thanks  for  your  kind  thought.' 

I  passed  a  restless  night.  My  quarters 
were  not  uncomfortable  and  my  treatment 
was  good,  but  I  was  tormented  by  doubts. 
My  visitors  came  again  in  the  morning  but 
brought  no  word  from  Sydney.  In  the 
afternoon  Mrs.  Parsons  came  again.  She 
was  alone  and  much  distressed. 

'  Jo  has  disappeared,'  she  gasped. 
'  Good  God  !  '  I  shouted.     '  How  ?  ' 

I I  don't    know,'    she    said    distractedly. 

'  She  went  out  about  midday  to  get  some 

native  beads  and  hasn't  come  back.' 

'  Boundy  ! '  I  ejaculated.  'That  brute's 
at  the  bottom  of  it.' 

A  constable  entered  and  gave  me  an 
envelope.  I  tore  it  open.  It  contained  three 
words,  over  the  signature  '  Flute-Smith  ' : 

'  I  am  watching.' 

'  He  's  got  her  on  board  and  is  carrying  her 
off,'  I  shouted. 

A  few  minutes  later  my  friend  the  detective 
entered  with  a  cablegram  in  his  hand.  '  I 
guess  you  can  go,'  he  said,  with  a  grin. 

I  did  not  wait  to  look  at  the  wire,  but 
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pushed  past  him  and  made  for  the  street. 
Outside  I  found  Maxwell. 

'  I  waited  to  see  you  through/  he  said. 
'  I  can't  say  how  glad  I  am  everything  is 
right.' 

'  The  Morwell, '  I  gasped. 

'  Left  at  noon,'  he  said,  wondering  at  my 
agitation. 

I  looked  at  my  watch.     It  was  four  o'clock. 

'  The  next  boat, '  I  shouted,  and  pushing 
past  him  ran  down  the  street  like  a  lunatic 
to  find  a  shipping  office. 
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There  wasn't  another  boat  out  for  a  fort- 
night. I  mentally  tore  my  hair  and  cursed 
the  name  of  Boundy  until  my  head  swam. 
Then  I  remembered  Nigey's  radiogram  and 
sent  him  a  wireless  imploring  him  to  look 
after  Jo  and  wait  with  her  in  Vancouver 
until  I  arrived.  I  gazed  long  and  earnestly 
out  over  the  ocean,  but  not  one  sign  could  I 
catch  of  the  departing  steamer.  A  wisp  of 
smoke  from  her  funnel  would  have  given  me 
some  comfort,  but  I  was  denied  even  that. 
I  went  back  to  the  police  depot  and  found 
Maxwell  and  Mrs.  Parsons  waiting  for  me. 
'  We  '11  have  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this,' 

I  said. 

'  Are  you  sure  she  has  gone  on  ?  '  asked 
Maxwell. 

'  There  's  no  doubt,'  I  replied,  handing  him 
Nigey's  message. 
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'  We  11  get  back  to  the  hotel  and  make 
some  inquiries, '  he  said. 

After  interviewing  various  hotel  officials 
we  discovered  that  shortly  before  midday 
a  gentleman,  who  answered  the  description  of 
Mr.  Boundy,  had  given  one  of  the  hotel  boys 
a  letter  for  delivery  to  Jo. 

'  I  can  guess  what  was  in  it,'  I  said  bitterly. 
'  I  suppose  it  informed  her  that  I  had  been 
released  and  had  gone  back  to  the  ship.' 

'  I  wonder  she  didn't  tell  me,'  said  Mrs. 
Parsons. 

'  The  letter  may  have  given  her  good  reason 
not  to,'  said  Maxwell.  '  An  unscrupulous 
maniac  like  Boundy  would  provide  for  that.' 

'  What  are  we  to  do  ?  '  I  asked.  '  There 
is  no  boat  for  a  fortnight,  and  if  we  catch  her 
we  will  have  to  go  to  San  Francisco  first.' 

'  Everything  depends  on  Flute- Smith,'  said 
Maxwell.  *  Personally,  I  don't  think  there 
is  anything  to  worry  about.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Boundy 's  object  may  be  to  abduct  your 
sister,  but  a  word  to  the  Vancouver  authorities 
would  stop  anything  of  that  kind.' 

I  looked  at  Mrs.  Parsons  and  she  looked  at 
me.    The  same  question  was  in  our  minds. 
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She  seemed  to  give  a  slight  inclination  of  her 
head,  so  I  blurted  out : 

1  She  's  not  my  sister.' 

Years  of  experience  at  the  bar  had  given 
Maxwell  admirable  control  of  his  features, 
but  this  statement  staggered  him.  He 
started  back  like  a  man  who  has  been  hit. 

'  In  God's  name,  what  is  the  truth  ?  '  he 
muttered. 

I  told  him.  He  heard  me  through  to  the 
end  without  interruption.  When  I  had 
finished  his  face  was  white  and  his  hands  were 
trembling.  We  were  sitting  in  the  hotel 
lounge  and  had  the  room  to  ourselves. 
Suddenly  he  got  up  and  began  to  walk 
about.  When  he  spoke  his  words  came  out 
in  jerky  short  sentences. 

'  In  all  my  experience — never  heard  such 
a  strange  case, '  he  muttered. 

I  could  see  he  was  suffering,  but  I  had  no 
time  to  sympathise  with  him  then.  '  You 
see  the  possibilities,'  I  said. 

'  What  is  your  position  then  ?  '  he  asked 
bluntly.  '  I  've  no  right  to  ask  that,  though,' 
he  added. 

'  It 's  much  the  same  as  yours,  I  suppose.' 
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'  I  can't  withdraw/  he  muttered.  '  It 's 
life  to  me.' 

'  I  don't  ask  you  to  do  that/  I  replied. 
1 1  have  no  right  to,  anyway.' 

He  stopped  his  walking  and  looked  at  me 
with  a  queer  little  smile  in  the  corners  of  his 
mouth.  '  I  used  to  laugh  at  that  simple- 
minded  gentleman  who  made  war  on  wind- 
mills, but  I  feel  inclined  to  take  off  my  hat 
to  him  now/ 

'  What  would  you  have  done  ?  '  I  asked 
gruffly.  '  Wouldn't  you  have  done  the 
same  ?  ' 

'  My  profession  has  made  me  a  sceptic. 
I  should  probably  have  taken  the  worst 
possible  view  of  her  case.' 

1  The  Lord  preserve  me,  then,  from  ever 
being  a  lawyer,'  I  said  fervently. 

Maxwell  laughed  outright  and  then  became 
very  grave.  '  If  Boundy  really  has  a  claim 
upon  her,  she  may  be  lost  to  us. ' 

' 1  have  faith  in  Nigel  Flute-Smith/  I  said. 

'  If  only  she  were  of  age/  he  muttered. 

'  She  is  over  two  years  short  of  that/  I 

said. 

'  Are  you  sure  ?  ' 
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'  Quite.  She  told  me  so  herself.  That 
has  been  our  whole  trouble.  If  she  had  been 
twenty-one  I  'd  have  sent  Boundy  about  his 
business  long  ago.' 

1  Women  don't  usually  tell  their  correct 
age.' 

'  Jo  is  not  like  other  women.' 

'  You  're  right  there,'  he  said. 

'  What  do  you  suppose  he  '11  try  to  do  when 
they  land  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know.  Anything  is  possible  with 
a  man  like  that.' 

I  They  '11  be  there  in  a  week,  and  we  can't 
move  for  a  fortnight,'  I  groaned. 

I I  'm  going  to  see  this  thing  through,' 
said  Maxwell  abruptly. 

'  Thanks,'  I  replied.  '  I  will  appreciate 
your  help.' 

'  Don't  thank  me,'  he  replied.  '  My 
motives  are  purely  selfish.  I  have  the  whole 
world  to  gain.' 

I  was  silent,  for  the  truth  of  his  words  went 
home  to  me.  He  was  the  one  man  who  I 
feared  might  snatch  my  happiness  from  me. 
I  suppose  my  face  showed  what  I  thought, 
for  he  said  : 
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*  I  'm  sorry  we  are  in  competition.  You 
have  the  greater  right  to  her.' 

'  It  lies  with  Jo/  I  muttered.  *  If  she 
prefers  you  I  shall  not  complain. ' 

'  By  God !  '  he  cried,  with  admiration, 
1  you  're  a  man  among  men.  I  on  my  part 
can  only  say  the  field  shall  be  fair.  It  is 
little  enough,  but  it  is  something.' 

1  If  we  ever  see  her  again,'  I  muttered. 

'  We  will, '  he  cried  enthusiastically.  '  I 
feel  sure  of  that.' 

'  I  wish  to  God  I  felt  as  sanguine,'  I  replied. 

All  through  this  conversation  Mrs.  Parsons 
had  been  sitting  close  by.  She  had  been 
endeavouring  to  fix  her  attention  on  a  periodi- 
cal, but  at  my  last  remark  she  put  it  away 
and  said : 

'  Since  you  two  young  men  are  to  be 
penned  up  here  for  a  fortnight,  don't  you 
think  you  had  better  arrange  to  see  as  much 
of  the  place  as  you  can.' 

'  A  look  even  at  Paradise  would  bore  me  to 
death  just  now,'  I  said. 

1  Me  too,'  said  Maxwell. 

'  Then  do  you  intend  spending  the  next 
fortnight  sitting  here  ?  '  she  asked.     '  I  am 
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an  old  woman,  butl  must  confess  to  a  weakness 
for  sight-seeing.' 

*  We  will  be  your  escort,  then,'  I  replied, 
*  but  do  not  expect  too  much  of  us.' 

We  started  sight-seeing  next  day.  I  had 
a  radiogram  from  Nigey  in  the  morning 
which  put  me  in  better  heart.  The  words 
were  somewhat  cryptic,  but  they  conveyed 
the  information  that  Jo  was  being  looked 
after  well  and  was  enjoying  herself,  and  that 
so  far  Mr.  Boundy  had  not  interfered. 

The  remainder  of  our  stay  in  Hawaii  was 
a  whirl  of  motor  trips  and  sights  that  might 
have  been  most  fascinating  had  they  not  been 
overshadowed  by  that  other  event  which 
made  us  impatient  to  be  away.  We  ran 
all  over  the  islands,  soaked  ourselves  in  the 
sunlight  and  colour,  and  bathed  from  the 
most  perfect  beaches  ever  created.  At  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  Maxwell  and  I  were  as 
brown  almost  as  the  natives,  and  Mrs.  Parsons 
declared  that  ten  years  had  been  added  to  her 
life.  We  boarded  the  San  Francisco  steamer 
with  a  feeling  of  gladness  at  getting  away  at 
last,  and  we  had  no  regrets  at  leaving  the 
allurement  of  the  loveliest  spot  on  earth. 
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*  Good-bye,'  said  Mrs.  Parsons,  waving 
her  hand  to  the  receding  coast-line.  '  If  I 
were  young  again  I  would  like  to  spend  my 
honeymoon  here.' 

My  eyes  met  those  of  Maxwell,  and  I  knew 
we  held  the  same  thought,  that  this  should  be 
our  honeymoon  land  also.  Unconsciously, 
each  asked  the  other  the  same  question, 
'  Which  of  us  will  it  be  ?  ' 
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On  arrival  at  San  Francisco  I  received  a  long 
letter  from  Nigey  which  explained  away 
some  of  my  fears. 


'  I  suppose  I  had  better  begin  right  at  the 
beginning/  he  wrote.  '  When  that  dreadful 
calamity  befel  you  at  Honolulu,  my  first 
impulse  was  to  stay  off  the  boat  and  render 
what  help  I  could.  I  consulted  with  our 
friend  Maxwell,  who  assured  me  that  the 
mistake  would  be  very  shortly  rectified,  and 
that  you  would  probably  be  released  in  time 
to  catch  the  boat.  Having  this  in  mind  I 
felt  my  remaining  would  be  useless,  so  I  de- 
termined to  go  on.  Of  course  my  natural 
impulse  was  to  stay  wherever  Miss  Jo  was, 
but  in  the  event  of  her  remaining  at  Honolulu 
I  felt  that,  my  affection  for  her  not  having 
been  returned,  and  never  being  likely  to 
awaken  a  response  in  her,  the  best  thing  I 
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could  do  would  be  to  go  away  and  try  to 
forget.  How  glad  I  am  now  that  I  resolved 
to  go  on. 

'  We  were  all  on  board  ready  to  put  out, 
and  the  men  were  just  taking  away  the  gang 
plank,  when  we  noticed  some  one  running 
down  the  pier.  It  was  Miss  Jo.  She  called 
out  to  the  men  to  wait  for  her,  and  they  did. 
Just  as  she  reached  the  gangway  another 
running  figure  appeared.  This  was  Mr. 
Boundy.    The  men  waited  for  him  too  and 

I 

they  both  got  on  board.' 


*  It 's  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,'  I  said  to  Mrs. 
Parsons,  to  whom  I  was  reading  the  letter 
while  waiting  at  our  hotel  to  catch  the  train 
to  Vancouver.  '  That  pious  beast  would  not 
have  gone  on  if  Jo  had  remained,  and  he 
waited  to  see  if  she  would  go  aboard. ' 

'  Go  on  with  the  letter,'  said  Mrs.  Parsons. 
1 1  am  impatient  to  hear  what  has  happened.' 


'  When  Miss  Jo  got  on  board,'  I  continued 
reading,  '  she  saw  me  and  asked  where  you 
were.  I  said  I  hadn't  seen  you.  She  replied 
that  she  thought  you  were  catching  the  boat, 
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so  I  said  I  would  help  her  find  you.    We 

looked   everywhere,  but   of   course  with   no 

result.     Nobody  had  seen  you,  and  we  were 

at  last  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  you  had 

been  left  behind.    We  were  standing  well  out 

by  this  time  and  there  was  no  chance  of  her 

getting  back,  so  I  told  her  I  would  be  very 

pleased  to  be  of  use  to  her  in  any  way,  and 

would  be  at  her  disposal  until  you   turned 

up  again.     She  was  very  grateful.     I   then 

sent  you  a  wireless  message  to  ease  your  mind, 

and  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  next 

day,    but   very   alarmed   to   learn   the   true 

facts   of   Miss   Jo's   coming   on   board.     We 

agreed  to   be  very  careful  of   Mr.  Boundy, 

although  all  through  the  voyage  he  spoke 

to  her  no  more  than  once. 

'  On  the  first  day  out  I  was  rather  surprised 

to  receive  a  request  for  an  interview  from  that 

Mr.   Walker,   the  assistant  purser.     As  you 

are  aware,  I  did  not  feel  very  well  disposed 

towards    him    because    he   was   inclined    to 

sneer  at  some  of  the  things  I  believed  were 

right    and    proper.     I    granted    his    request 

somewhat  coolly  because  I  was  aware  that 

he  was  very  interested  in  Miss  Jo,  and  I  did 

o 
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not  think  he  was  the  kind  of  person  to  associate 
with  her.  However  we  had  a  talk.  He  told 
me  he  knew  a  great  deal  about  you  and  Miss 
Jo — much  more  than  you  were  aware  of, 
and  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  reason 
for  Miss  Jo's  coming  aboard.  I  asked  him 
how  he  knew,  but  he  just  winked  his  eye  and 
said  the  seagulls  had  told  him.  I  asked  what 
more  he  knew,  and  he  replied  probably  as 
much  as  I  did  although  he  'd  had  to  guess 
a  good  deal  of  it.  I  didn't  press  him  upon 
that  point.  He  said  he  wanted  to  be  of  help 
to  Miss  Jo  if  she  needed  it,  and  if  I  would  tell 
him  anything  to  do  he  would  do  it.  I  said 
there  was  nothing  at  present,  but  there  might 
be  later  on.  He  then  said  if  I  ever  wanted 
to  pitch  Mr.  Boundy  overboard  he  would 
man  his  other  leg.  He  was  so  comical  that  I 
had  to  laugh.  I  replied  that  I  would  not  like 
to  have  murder  on  my  conscience,  and  he 
remarked  that  it  would  be  only  half  a  murder, 
and  anyway  it  would  be  quite  justifiable.  As 
we  parted  he  said  he  would  watch  Mr.  Boundy 
every  spare  minute  he  had.  We  shook  hands 
and  each  swore  himself  to  Miss  Jo's  service. 
I   must   confess  the  interview   changed   my 
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ideas  towards  Mr.  Walker,  and  we  are  now 
the  best  of  friends. 

1  Well,  to  get  on.  When  we  had  been  three 
days  out  I  was  leaning  over  the  rail  in  the 
afternoon  talking  to  Miss  Jo,  when  Mr.  Boundy 
came  up  and  told  her  he  wanted  to  speak  to 
her.  Miss  Jo  asked  him  what  he  wanted, 
and  he  said  he  wished  to  speak  to  her  in 
private.  She  said  he  could  say  what  he 
wanted  before  me  as  I  was  a  very  intimate 
friend.  I  can  tell  you,  Warren,  that  little 
sentence  made  me  go  warm  all  over,  and  if 
she  had  asked  me  then  to  kill  Mr.  Boundy 
I  would  have  done  it.  He  then  wanted  to 
know  what  her  plans  were,  and  I  asked  what 
that  had  to  do  with  him.  He  replied  that 
as  her  relative  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  ask 
and  that  she  was  under  his  care  now.  Miss 
Jo  laughed  very  scornfully  and  told  him  he 
must  be  a  lunatic.  This  made  him  angry, 
but  she  only  laughed  all  the  more.  He  said 
he  was  her  uncle  and  she  must  go  with  him. 
She  replied  she  was  your  sister  and  that  the 

Warrens  had  no  relatives  named   Boundy. 
He  got  very  scornful  then  and  said  it  was 

easy  to  say  that  but  it  would  be  very  difficult 
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to  prove.  She  replied  by  asking  him  whether 
he  could  prove  he  was  her  uncle.  I  never 
saw  a  man  so  taken  aback.  He  got  very  red 
and  began  to  stutter,  and  said  the  word  of  a 
Boundy  was  as  good  as  a  legal  document. 

* 

Miss  Jo  then  asked  him  to  produce  his  proofs. 
He  replied  hotly  that  he  would  prove  himself 
when  he  confronted  her  with  her  father. 
At  this  she  laughed  again  and  said  she  would 
never  see  her  father  again.  He  replied  that 
as  she  was  his  sister's  child  he  had  a  duty 
towards  her  and  he  intended  carrying  it  out. 
She  asked  him  if  he  could  prove  it  was  his 
sister  who  had  married  her  father.  I  thought 
Mr.  Boundy's  face  would  burst.  He  then 
began  to  call  her  horrible  names.  I  thought 
it  time  to  interfere,  and  told  him  if  he  couldn't 
conduct  himself  like  a  gentleman  he  should 
endeavour  to  do  so  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Frankly,  Warren,  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  strike  me,  and  I  prepared  to  defend  myself. 
Miss  Jo  laughed  and  put  out  her  tongue  at 
him.  He  then  raised  his  hands  and  called  on 
God  to  soften  the  heart  of  this  rebellious 
child  who  had  no  knowledge  of  how  to  take 
care   of  herself.     Miss   Jo   replied   that   she 
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knew  enough  to  distrust  him.  At  that  he 
muttered  something  under  his  breath  about 
not  giving  up  the  duty  that  had  been  laid 
upon  him.  I  then  asked  him  why  he  had 
deceived  Miss  Jo  about  your  coming  on 
board,  and  he  told  me  not  to  interfere  and 
walked  off  in  a  rage.  That  was  the  only 
interview  she  or  I  had  on  board  with  Mr. 

Boundy. 

*  At  Victoria  we  made  up  a  party  to  go 
sight-seeing,  so  Miss  Jo  was  well  protected. 
When  we  were  approaching  Vancouver  I 
consulted  with  Walker,  who  informed  me 
he  was  leaving  the  boat  there  and  would  wait 
with  me  until  you  arrived.  He  knows  the 
place  well,  and  on  arrival  we  went  to  this 
hotel  where  we  are  now.  Miss  Jo  has  a 
room  and  Walker  and  I  are  on  either  side  of 
her.  I  must  say  Walker  is  a  most  thorough 
young  man.  He  has  never  ceased  to  regard 
Miss  Jo's  position  as  being  extremely  dangerous, 
and  he  takes  all  sorts  of  seemingly  unnecessary 
precautions.  She  never  goes  out  unless  the 
two  of  us  are  with  her,  and  if  we  go  out  at 
night  to  a  theatre  or  picture  show  he  always 
insists  that  we  come  home  in  a  taxi.     Miss 
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Jo  always  locks  her  door  at  night  and  Walker 
and  I  take  it  in  turns  to  keep  awake.  I  find 
it  most  difficult,  but  he  says  he  plays  draw 
poker  with  a  dummy  when  it  is  his  turn, 
and  that  up  to  now  the  dummy  owes  him  a 
couple  of  thousand.  He  really  is  very  amus- 
ing. 

'  We  have  seen  Mr.  Boundy  on  many 
occasions.  He  follows  us  a  good  deal,  but  he 
is  not  hard  to  shake  off  on  account  of  his 
extreme  obesity  and  inability  to  move  quickly. 
I  really  cannot  understand  what  he  is  about. 
If  he  has  a  claim  on  Miss  Jo  he  could  surely 
enforce  it  by  the  proper  means.  He  only 
came  to  the  hotel  once.  He  asked  for  Miss 
Jo,  but  Walker  and  I  interviewed  him.  He 
refused  at  first  to  have  anything  to  say  to 
us,  but  we  pointed  out  that  temporarily  we 
were  Miss  Jo's  guardians  and  were  responsible 
for  her,  and  that  he  could  either  see  us  or 
nobody.  He  was  very  mild  and  polite  to 
start  with,  and  after  some  hesitation  he 
produced  a  cablegram  which  he  said  was 
from  Miss  Jo's  father  telling  her  that  Mr. 
Boundy  was  her  mother's  brother  and  that 
she  must  place  herself  under  his  care.    Walker 
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asked  Mr.  Boundy  a  lot  of  questions  about 
Miss  Jo's  parents  and  finally  suggested  that 
Mr.  Boundy  was  making  a  mistake.  To 
this  Mr.  Boundy  replied  that  Miss  Jo  herself 
had  admitted  her  identity.  Walker  then  said 
it  was  easy  to  frighten  a  timid  girl  into  any 
admission,  and  reiterated  his  belief  that  she 
really  was  your  sister,  and  until  he  had 
definite  proof  to  the  contrary  he  was  not 
going  to  give  up  her  guardianship.  Mr. 
Boundy  then  began  to  get  angry,  and  said  he 
was  not  accustomed  to  having  his  word 
doubted.  Walker  replied,  very  diplomatically 
I  thought,  that  he  doubted  nobody's  word,  but 
that  he  and  I  were  acting  under  instructions 
from  you,  and  until  it  was  proved  that  Miss 
Jo  was  your  sister  or  Mr.  Boundy's  niece, 
he  would  continue  on  as  he  was  going.  Mr. 
Boundy  shook  the  cablegram  under  his  nose 
and  asked  if  that  were  not  proof  enough. 
Walker  replied  that  it  might  be  all  right  and 
yet  it  mightn't.  Australia  was  a  long  way  off 
and  anybody  could  send  a  cable  like  that. 
Mr.  Boundy  then  asked  if  Walker  doubted 
the  genuineness  of  the  message.  Walker 
replied  that  he  had  no  doubts  about  anything 
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except  Miss  Jo's  identity,  and  until  that  was 
cleared  up  in  a  proper  manner  he  was  prepared 
to  believe  nothing.  Then  Mr.  Boundy  wanted 
to  see  Miss  Jo,  but  Walker  replied  that  it 
would  be  inadvisable  at  present,  and  asked 
Mr.  Boundy  what  steps  he  proposed  to  take 
to  establish  her  identity.  Mr.  Boundy  said 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  her  identity 
had  been  established  already.  Walker  said 
if  he  could  bring  no  better  proof  than  he  had 
produced  already,  he  might  as  well  renounce 
all  claim  at  once.  If  he  were  in  earnest  he 
should  produce  legal  proofs  or  get  the  matter 
settled  in  a  court  of  law.  At  that  Mr.  Boundy 
became  very  indignant  and  vowed  he  would 
never  allow  the  name  of  Boundy  to  be  be- 
smirched by  trailing  it  through  the  law 
courts.  Walker  then  said  no  good  could  come 
of  any  further  arguing,  so  Mr.  Boundy  left, 
and  we  have  since  had  nothing  to  do  with 
him. 

'  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  else  to 
tell  you  except  that  every  day  Miss  Jo  receives 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Boundy  which  generally 
asks  her  to  meet  the  writer  alone  at  some 
place.    We  take  no  notice  of  them,  and  Miss 
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Jo  never  goes  out  alone.    We  will  be  glad 
to  hear  of  your  arrival  in  San  Francisco.' 


I  also  received  a  letter  from  Jo  which  told 
me  practically  the  same  as  Nigey's  epistle, 
and  a  short  note  from  Walker. 

'  I  wish  the  time  would  go,'  I  said  irritably, 
looking  at  my  watch. 

1  What  do  you  propose  to  do  when  you 
get  to  Vancouver  ?  '  asked  Mrs.  Parsons. 

'  Hand  Jo  over  to  you  and  get  to  New 
York  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  suppose,'  I 
said.     '  I  must  fix  things  up  there.' 

1  What  is  to  happen  if  Mr.  Boundy  follows 
us  ?     I  can't  deal  with  him  as  a  man  can.' 

1  You  can  both  disappear,'  I  suggested. 

'  He  would  find  us,'  she  replied.  *  If  I 
know  the  man  at  all  he  will  have  every  private 
inquiry  man  in  the  States  looking  for  us,  and 
once  he  locates  us  he  might  easily  run  off  with 
her.' 

1  It 's  a  problem,'  I  admitted. 
'  Suppose  you  marry  her,'  she  suggested. 
*  I  would  if  she  would  have  me,  but  there  's 
Maxwell.' 

'  Then  let  her  marry  him,' 
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I  was  silent.  If  she  would  not  marry  me 
I  did  not  want  her  to  have  any  one  else. 

'  You  're  not  going  to  spoil  your  chances 
because  Mr.  Maxwell  is  in  the  field,'  she  said. 

'  He  gets  a  fair  run,'  I  muttered. 

'  Of  course,  but  you  get  the  same  yourself, 

don't  you  ?  ' 

'  I  suppose  so,'  I  replied. 

'  Then   if  you  '11   take   my  advice  you  '11 

get  her  married  if  she  is  agreeable.  I  will 
take  the  responsibility  of  acting  as  her 
guardian  and  giving  my  consent.' 

'  Perhaps  it  is  the  best  plan,'  I  said,  walking 
about  irritably.  *  I  wish  to  Heaven  the  con- 
founded time  would  go.' 
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I  thought  the  train  would  never  get  to 
Vancouver,  and  when  it  did  arrive  it  seemed 
hours  before  we  got  to  the  hotel.  When 
we  arrived  there  I  jumped  out  of  the  taxi 
and  went  in  to  interview  the  booking  clerk. 
There  was  a  rush  of  people,  and  some  minutes 
elapsed  before  I  was  able  to  ask  him  the 
whereabouts  of  Mr.  Flute-Smith.  In  reply 
he  said  he  believed  Mr.  Flute-Smith  was  out, 
but  would  inquire.  The  inquiries  lasted 
several  more  minutes,  and  I  learned  eventually 
that  Mr.  Flute-Smith  had  gone  for  a  motor 
drive  that  morning  with  Walker  and  Jo. 
They  had  not  specified  their  destination  or 
the  probable  time  of  their  return.  It  struck 
me  as  being  rather  peculiar  that  none  of  them 
had  been  at  the  railway  depot  to  meet  us,  but 
I  presumed  they  had  been  delayed.  I  en- 
gaged rooms  for  the  three  of  us,  and  was  busy 

putting  my  baggage  to  rights  in  my  room 

sit 
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when  the  telephone  rang.     I   took  off  the 
receiver. 

'  Mr.  Warren  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Hold  the  'phone  a  minute.     Eburne  wants 

you.' 

'  Now  who  on  earth  is  Eburne  ?  '  I  asked 
mentally.     Presently  a  male  voice  spoke. 

*  That  you,  Warren  ?  Walker  speaking/ 

'  Where  are  you  ?  '  I  asked. 

1  Eburne.  Look  !  Get  the  most  powerful 
car  you  can  lay  your  hands  on  and  come  out 
here  quick.  Don't  ask  questions.  They  will 
only  delay  you.     It 's  urgent.' 

My  heart  sank.     '  Jo  !  '   I  gasped. 

*  No  questions/  he  said  sharply.  '  Be 
quick,  and  come  to  the  hotel.' 

I  must  have  been  talking  loudly,  for  I 
found  both  Maxwell  and  Mrs.  Parsons  in  the 
passage. 

'  What  is  it  ?  '  they  both  asked. 

I  told  them. 

4  Go  quickly, '  urged  Mrs.  Parsons.     '  The 

■ 

hotel  exchange  will  get  you  a  car/ 

I  sprang  to  the  'phone  and  told  the  girl. 
1  It 's  urgent,'  I  said. 
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'  All  right,'  she  drawled. 

I  took  a  coat  and  stepped  out.  Maxwell 
was  waiting  for  me. 

'  Good  luck,'  called  out  Mrs.  Parsons,  as 
we  bounded  down  the  stairs.  We  both 
waved  and  disappeared. 

The  car  was  there  almost  as  soon  as  we 

were.     We  sprang  in. 

'  Eburne,'  I  shouted.  '  The  pub,  and  drive 
like  fury.' 

The  car  was  a  great  panting  seven-seater. 
We  jumped  from  low  to  high  in  one  movement 
and  were  soon  scudding  down  Seymour 
Street.  The  wind  whistled  past  our  ears  and 
we  caught  our  breath.  The  day  was  warm 
enough,  but  the  breeze  we  made  was  chilly. 
I  buttoned  up  my  coat  and  cursed  at  our 
slow  progress.  We  swung  round  on  to  the 
Granville  Street  bridge  and  quickened  up. 
The  road  was  as  smooth  as  glass  and  our  car 
purred  along  like  a  well-fed,  healthy  cat. 
We  quickened  up  again  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge  and  took  the  hill  on  top.  The  traffic 
was  quiet  and  we  met  no  obstacles.  We 
raced  up  Shaughnessy  Heights  hill  and  then 
the  driver  opened  out  properly.     With  the 
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cut-out  open  the  big  bus  roared  along  the 
Eburne  Road  as  if  ten  million  demons  were 
pursuing. 

'  What  part  of  Eburne  did  you  say  ?  ' 
asked  the  driver,  slowing  down  as  we  neared 
the  town. 

'  The  pub/  I  shouted. 

He  grinned  all  over  his  face.  '  How 's 
Sydney  looking  these  days  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Boshter,'  I  shouted  back.  '  How  'd  you 
know  we  came  from  there  ?  ' 

'  You  speak  the  language/  he  replied.  '  I 
was  born  there. ' 

'  Good  for  you/  I  sang  out.  '  You  're 
just  the  man  for  us.' 

'  There  ain't  no  pubs  here/  he  said,  grinning. 
*  They  're  all  hotels.' 

Walker  and  Nigey  were  waiting  for  us  out- 
side the  pub.    They  jumped  in  as  we  pulled  up. 

'  Seattle  Road,'  said  Walker  to  the  driver. 
'  Go  as  if  you  were  running  away  from  your 
mother-in-law.  There  *s  a  big  grey  limousine 
on  ahead  we  want  to  catch.  ' 

As  we  sped  along  the  banks  of  the  Fraser 
River  Walker  told  his  tale.  *  We  went  out 
for  a  spin  around  Marine  Drive  this  morning/ 
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he  said.  '  Smith  shouted  a  hmousine  because 
it  was  chilly.  We  were  going  to  pick  you  up 
at  the  railway  depot  when  we  got  back.  We 
stopped  about  a  mile  away  from  Eburne 
because  your  sister  fancied  some  confounded 
flowers.  Dogwood  she  called  it.  It  looked 
easy  from  the  car,  but  when  I  got  to  it  I  found 
it  was  miles  high.  Smith  came  over  to  give 
me  a  leg  up.  I  was  shinning  up  the  tree  when 
I  heard  a  yell.  Looking  back  I  saw  the  car 
driving  off  at  the  rate  of  knots  and  your  sister 
singing  out  for  all  she  was  worth.  We  came 
on  here,  and  on  the  off  chance  that  you  had 
arrived  I  rang  up.  They  Ve  got  two  hours' 
start  of  us.' 

'  What  do  you  suspect  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Boundy    without   a    doubt.     He 's   been 

lying  low  for  this.  I  suppose  he  fixed  our 
driver. ' 

*  Why  the  Seattle  Road  ?     Have  you  found 
out  the  car  went  that  way  ?  ' 

'  No,  but  it 's  the  only  exit  from  this  place. 

He  'd  have  to  take  her  that  way  if  he  wanted 

to  get  away.' 

'  He  might  have  gone  back  to  Vancouver 
with  her.' 
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1  He  might,  but  if  he  's  gone  there  we  've 
got  him.  If  he  's  flying  we  can't  follow  too 
quickly. ' 

'  You  suppose  Boundy  was  waiting  about 
somewhere,  then  ?  ' 

'  He  probably  followed  us  in  another  car. 
He  's  followed  us  ever  since  we  landed. ' 

1  Isn't  it  a  long  shot  to  assume  that  he  will 
take  her  to  the  States  ?  '  I  asked.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  Walker  was  taking  a  lot  for  granted. 

'  The  car  passed  through  Eburne.     I  've 

been  making  inquiries.     That  indicates  they 

were  going  to  New  Westminster.     They  may 

have  turned  back  there,  but  if  I  remember 

rightly   there 's    a    little    old    cove    on    the 

Fraser  Bridge  who  will  be  able  to  tell  us  if 

the  grey  car  crossed.     There  's  not  a  great 

deal  of  traffic  across  the  bridge  on  week  days. 

If  they  did  cross,  there  are  the  customs  houses 

on  the  border  to  direct  us. ' 

'  I  '11    never    cease    to    reproach    myself,' 

said  poor  Nigey  miserably.     '  I  was  so  looking 

forward  to  handing  her  over  to  you  when  you 

rrived.' 
1  Don't   you   worry,'    I   said   cheerily.     '  I 

rather  think  Walker 's  on  the  right  track.' 


<x 
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We  shot  down  the  steep  hill  into  New 
Westminster  at  breakneck  speed  and  purred 
up  the  main  street  to  the  bridge. 

'  Stop  at  the  little  sentry-box  halfway 
across,'  sang  out  Walker. 

The  chauffeur  inclined  his  head  and  cracked 
on  speed.  There  was  no  traffic  on  the 
bridge.  Suddenly  an  angry  little  old  man 
rushed  out  in  front  of  us.  The  driver 
pulled  up. 

'  Eight  miles  is  your  speed  over  here,' 
snapped  the  small  ancient.  '  What  do  you 
mean  by  doing  twenty  ?  ' 

'  Sorry,'  said  Walker,  jumping  out  of  the 
car,  *  but  we  're  in  a  terrible  hurry.  Have 
you  seen  a  big  grey  limousine  going  across 
in  about  the  last  two  hours  ?  ' 

'  Naw,  I  haven't,'  snapped  the  irascible. 

'  The  driver  was  a  short  dark  chap  in  a 

green    uniform.      There    would    be    a    lady 
inside  and  probably  a  big  fat  man  with  a  red 

face. ' 

'  Guess  I  didn't  see  them,'  said  the  old  man 

huffily.     '  I  don't  worry  them  if  they  keep 

the  speed.' 

'  They      probably     wouldn't      keep     the 

p 
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speed, '  said  Walker.     '  They  would  be  in  a 
hurry. ' 

'  Can't  remember.' 

Walker  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
whipped  out  a  five-dollar  bill.  He  flipped  it 
with  his  fingers  and  caressed  it  affectionately. 
The  little  man  eyed  him  suspiciously.  There 
was  that  in  his  attitude  which  suggested 
he  might  misconstrue  the  implied  gratuity, 
although  willing  to  accept  it. 

'  I  suppose,'  said  Walker  dreamily,  '  that 
queer  things  happen  sometimes  even  on  a 
place  like  this  bridge.' 

The  ancient  snorted  uncertainly  with  an 
eye  to  the  bill  which  Walker  was  absently 
crushing  in  his  hand. 

'  People  drop  things,'  pursued*  Walker, 
'  and  you  no  doubt  pick  them  up.  I  mean, 
of  course,  small  things  not  worth  advertising 
for.' 

The  little  man  brightened.  '  I  picked  up 
two  bits  here  last  Sunday,'  he  said  more 
graciously. 

Walker  absently  opened  his  hand  and  let 
the  bill  drop.  The  ancient  suddenly  began 
contemplating  the  blue  sky. 
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'  It  is  very  important  that  we  should  know 
if  that  grey  limousine  I  mentioned  passed 
this  way/  said  Walker. 

1  Fat  man  and  a  sick  lady  inside,'  said  the 
ancient  promptly. 

'  Making  for  the  border/  suggested  Walker. 

'  Crossing  the  bridge  at  twenty/  pursued 
the  ancient.  '  Took  their  number.  Wouldn't 
stop.     Ha,  ha  !   I  catch  'em.' 

'  Number  one  nine  two  three  five,'  said 
Walker. 

The  ancient  consulted  a  little  book.  '  Sure,' 
he  chuckled. 

Walker  jumped  in.  '  Very  much  obliged,' 
he  said.  We  moved  off  circumspectly.  I 
dropped  another  bill  over  the  back.  The 
old  man  was  studying  the  sky.  As  we  turned 
he  was  still  studying,  but  further  on  when  we 
turned  again  I  saw  him  bending. 

'  You  managed  that  rather  well, '  I  said  to 
Walker. 

*  Different  types  need  different  handling,' 
he  said,  smiling.  '  I  've  heard  of  our 
Methuselah  before  to-day.  Nothing  irritates 
him  more  than  a  car  exceeding  eight  miles 
across  the  bridge.' 
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We  sped  along  the  narrow  track  for  some 
time  in  silence  between  the  giant  pines.  We 
were  all  thinking  of  the  quarry  ahead  and  the 
possibilities  of  catching  up.     Presently  Walker 

said  : 

'  They  didn't  keep  you  long  at  Hono- 
lulu/ 

'No,'  I  replied.  'The  boss  got  on  the 
job  and  raised  Cain  with  the  Sydney 
authorities. ' 

*  That  was  Boundy's  job,  I  take  it.' 

'  I  have  no  proof,  but  am  morally  certain 
all  the  same.  Jo's  travelling  on  to  Vancouver 
was  undoubtedly  his  work.' 

'  It 's  a  rum  business  all  through,'  mused 

Walker. 

'  How  much  do  you  know  ?  '  I  asked. 

He  grinned.     '  As  much  or  as  little  as  you 

like.' 

*  I  don't  mind,'  I  said,  '  and  I  'm  sure  Jo 

wouldn't.' 

'  You  're  a  wicked  calculating  villain,'  he 

said,  laughing. 

'  You  might  veryjwell  think  me  that/ 

'  But  I  don't.' 
'  Why  not  ?/ 


* 
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'  Because  I  foster  the  shreds  of  an  illusion 
here  and  there.  For  a  business  man  your 
instincts  are  strangely  uncommercial.' 

'  I  appreciate  what  you  have  done,'  I  said 
feelingly.     '  I  can  never  forget  that.' 

'  Pooh,'  he  said  contemptuously.  '  It  's 
little  enough  and  entirely  selfish.  It  would 
disturb  my  sleep  for  the  rest  of  my  days  if  I 
thought  that  lovely  girl  was  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  a  buccaneer  of  the  Boundy  type. 
The  bulk  of  humanity  may  be  stupid  and 
unlovely,  but  the  glorious  exceptions  are  so 
few  that  a  man  can't  see  or  do  enough  for 
them.  You  are  the  luckiest  man  I  know,  and 
if  covetousness  were  part  of  my  nature  I 
would  envy  you.  As  things  are  I  get  some 
satisfaction  out  of  assisting.' 

'  Have  you  left  the  boat  ?  ' 

•  You  bet.' 

1  Then  what  will  you  do  when  the  chase  is 
over  ?  ' 

'  Have  a  go  at  some  other  occupation.     I  'm 

seeing  the  world  at  present,  and  I  rather 

fancy  journalism  as  the  next  move.     I  've 

nobody  dependent  upon  me,  and  I  like  knock- 
ing about.' 
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'  You  must  keep  me  informed  of  your 
movements,'  I  said. 

'  I  '11  do  more  than  that,'  he  said,  with  a  grin. 

'  What  ?  ' 

*  Be  best  man  at  your  wedding/  he  whispered 
in  my  ear  with  a  chuckle. 

I  blushed.  '  The  office  is  yours/  I 
murmured,  '  if  the  event  ever  comes  off.' 

'  Then  I  '11  order  the  clothes  straight  away. ' 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  as  we 
pulled  up  at  the  customs  house  on  the  border. 
Our  chauffeur  signed  the  necessary  documents, 
and  the  rest  of  us  inquired  about  the  grey 
limousine. 

'  Passed  through  two  hours  ago,'  said  the 
official.  '  Big  fat  man  and  a  lady  inside. 
Guess  she  was  sick.' 

We  cleared  and  passed  into  the  United 
States  at  high  speed.  A  mile  or  two  further 
on  we  entered  a  small  town  and  stopped  to 
fill  up  with  gasolene.     A  leisurely  individual, 

whose  jaws   opened  and  closed  perpetually 
on  a  quid  of  tobacco  or  a  lump  of  chewing 

gum,  manned  the  pump. 

1  See  a  grey  limousine  go  through  about 
two  hours  ago  ?  '  I  asked. 
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The  man,  who  seemed  startled  by  my  speech, 
looked  me  up  and  down. 

'  Yep,'  he  said  briefly. 

'  Big  man  and  a  lady  inside  ?  ' 

'  Guess  there  was.' 

'  Did  they  fill  up  here  ?  '  asked  our 
chauffeur. 

'  Nope,'  replied  the  man,  shutting  one  eye. 

I  gave  him  a  silver  dollar  when  he  had 

filled  the  tank. 

'  Anywhere  else  they  could  have  filled  ?  ' 

I  asked. 
'Yep/ 

1  Where  ?  ' 

He  pointed  down  the  street. 

'  Did  they  fill  up  there  ?  ' 

'  Nup.' 

'  You  're  quite  sure  it  was  a  grey  limousine  ? ' 

asked  Nigey. 

Our  man  rolled  his  eyes  in  Nigey's 
direction.  'They  wuz  a  fun'r'l  here  las' 
week,'  he  said  mechanically.  'Old  Barb 
Benson.  Got  kinder  tired  o'  life  an'  chucked 
in.  Next  day  some  gardam  feller  run  over 
Tip  Reimer's  darg.  Four  automobiles  passed 
through  yes'day.     One  grey  limousine  to-day, 
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an'  some  furrin'  detectives.  That 's  all  the 
dope  for  the  week/ 

We  all  laughed  and  got  aboard.  As  we 
moved- off  our  friend  called  out : 

'  Grey  car  's  for  Bellingham. ' 

I  waved  to  show  I  had  heard,  and  we  moved 
swiftly  on.  There  were  two  precious  hours 
to  be  made  up  before  dark,  and  it  was  now 
after  midday. 

'  What  do  you  think  Boundy  is  going  to 
do  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  It 's  hard  to  say,'  replied  Walker.  '  He 
may  be  making  for  Seattle.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  he  comes  from  that  district.' 

'  He  has  probably  provided  for  being 
followed,'  said  Maxwell. 

'  If  it 's  Seattle  we  '11  probably  catch  him 
this  afternoon,'  said  Walker.  '  If  for  some 
point  nearer  he  may  give  us  the  slip.  Even 
then  we  can  catch  him  if  he  has  to  rely  on 
the  hotels,  but  he  may  have  some  private 
place  to  take  her.' 

'  I  really  don't  understand  why  he  wants 
her,'  said  Nigey.  *  He  knows  she  hates  him 
and  will  run  away  first  opportunity. ' 

'  Mr.  Boundy  is  a  slave  to  duty/  I  said. 
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1  That  is  the  force  impelling  him.  He  also 
wants  to  train  his  niece  in  the  way  a  Boundy 
should  go,  and  save  her  from  the  cruel  world. 
She  is  to  bear  his  name  and  inherit  his  money.' 

'  Most  girls  would  jump  at  that  chance,' 
said  Walker. 

'  I  dare  say  Jo  would  too  if  it  didn't  involve 
association  with  Mr.  Boundy,'  I  said. 

'  It  seems  hard  that  she  should  lose  the 
money,'  said  Maxwell. 

'  There  are  better  things,'  I  said  dryly. 

'  But  none  more  useful,'  he  returned. 

'  She  won't  consider  it,  anyway,'  I  went 
on.  '  If  Boundy  had  been  any  sort  of  a  man 
at  all,  my  guardianship  would  have  ceased 
long  ago.  Seeing  he  is  what  he  is  I  couldn't 
forsake  her.' 

'  You  acted  nobly,'  said  Nigey,  with  glisten- 
ing eyes. 

*  Rot/  I  said  shortly.  '  You  'd  have  done 
the  same.' 

We  were  silent  for  a  while.  The  big  car 
leapt  ahead  like  an  angry  animal  seeking  its 
prey.  Farms  and  villages  flashed  past  us 
and  once  or  twice  we  crossed  a  railroad. 
We  all  began  to  feel  hungry,  so  I  bought  a 
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stock  of  ready  cooked  provender  at  one  of 
the  towns  and  we  ate  it  on  the  road. 

At  Bellingham  we  inquired  for  the  grey  car 
at  every  gasolene  station  we  passed.  At 
the  fourth  we  discovered  that  the  limousine 
had  filled  up  there  and  gone  on. 

'  How  long  ago  ?  '  asked  Walker. 

*  About  an  hour/  replied  the  man. 

Our  chauffeur  opened  up  and  we  roared 
out  of  Bellingham  in  defiance  of  all  the  speed 
regulations. 

'  There  's  a  bad  bit  of  road  here,'  he  said,  as 
we  left  the  town.     '  We  '11  have  to  slow  down.' 

He  was  right.  It  was  one  of  the  worst 
roads  I  have  ever  travelled  over.  It  ran 
between  high  hills  densely  covered  with 
timber,  and  the  traffic,  aided  by  rain,  had  dug 
out  innumerable  potholes  which  threatened 
the  life  of  the  springs  and  back  axle  at  every 
bump.  We  travelled  slowly,  but  there  was 
comfort  in  the  reflection  that  the  car  we  were 
pursuing  must  have  done  the  same.  The 
time  occupied  in  traversing  this  section  seemed 
interminable. 

'  How  much  longer  is  this  going  to  last  ?  ' 
I  asked  irritably. 
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1  Round  the  next  bend  will  see  us  through 
our  troubles/  said  the  chauffeur. 

He  was  right  in  a  way,  for  as  soon  as  we 
rounded  the  bend  we  saw  ahead  of  us  a  grey 
car  in  difficulties. 

'  Great  Scott ! '  exclaimed  Walker.  '  There 
she  is.' 

We  quickened  up.  The  driver  of  the  grey 
car  was  putting  on  another  tyre.  His 
passengers  were  sitting  by  the  roadside. 
I  could  see  a  big  fat  man  of  the  Boundy  type, 
but  the  girl  was  on  the  other  side  of  him  and 
barely  visible.  Our  driver  pulled  up  short 
and  we  all  sprang  out.  As  we  did  so  my 
heart  sank,  for  the  man  passenger  was  not 
Mr.  Boundy,  nor  was  the  girl  Jo. 
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We  all  stood  and  stared  at  one  another  like 
idiots.  Our  chauffeur  saved  the  situation 
by  asking  if  we  could  render  any  assistance. 
The  other  chauffeur  replied  that  he  had  just 
finished  the  job  he  had  in  hand,  and  was 
about  to  go  on.  We  got  back  into  our  own 
car  and  held  a  council. 

.'  It 's  the  same  number  but  not  the  same 
driver,'  groaned  Walker. 

'  How  do  you  account  for  that  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Can't,'  he  muttered. 

'  Are  you  sure  of  the  number  ?  '  I  asked. 

* 

'  I  took  it  before  we  went  out,'  he  replied. 
'  I  always  took  the  number  of  every  car  we 
went  out  in  as  a  precaution.' 

'  You  may  have  made  a  mistake,'  Maxwell 
suggested. 

Walker  shook  his  head.     '  We  had  this  car 

many  times.' 

'  Then  it  must  have  got  back  to  the  garage 

23« 
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and  come  out  again/  I  said.  '  The  driver 
would  tell  us  that.' 

1  We  '11  ask  him,'  said  Maxwell. 

We  just  caught  the  driver  as  the  grey  car 
was  moving  off.  All  he  could  tell  us  was  that 
the  car  had  been  out  in  the  morning,  but  had 
come  in  later  and  been  sent  out  with  a  different 
driver  to  pick  up  a  lady  and  gentleman  who 
wished  to  go  to  Seattle  in  comfort,  the  lady 
being  in  indifferent  health. 

'  We  must  get  back,'  I  said  shortly. 

Maxwell  gave  a  funny  little  laugh.  '  And 
I  thought  the  lady  was  sick  because  she  had 
been  drugged  by  that  fiend  of  a  Boundy,'  he 

said. 

We  went  back  in  silence.  Our  speed 
coming  down  was  a  mere  circumstance  to  that 
of  returning.  We  could  not  have  talked  had 
we  wanted  to.  The  roar  of  the  engine  was 
nothing  to  the  rush  of  wind  past  our  ears. 
Bellingham  went  by  like  a  flash  and  Blaine 
was  scarcely  noticeable.  We  stretched  our 
legs  for  a  minute  at  the  frontier  and  were 
back  in  Vancouver  before  sundown.  At  the 
garage  from  which  the  grey  car  came  we 
found  the  chauffeur  we  wanted  was  off  duty, 
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but  as  luck  would  have  it  he  strolled  in  just 
as  we  were  about  to  ask  his  address.  He 
grinned  hard  when  he  saw  Walker  and  Nigey. 

'  The  lady  said  you  were  staying  out  a 
while,'  he  said,  in  response  to  Walker's 
question.  '  She  said  you  would  be  walking 
back  and  that  she  was  going  on  to  do  some 
shopping. ' 

We  all  stared  at  each  other  in  blank  amaze- 
ment. 

'  But  she  was  screaming,'  said  Nigey. 

'  Guess  it  was  just  a  li'l  good-bye,'  grinned 
the  chauffeur. 

'  Where  did  you  drop  her,  then  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Corner  of  Georgia  and  Granville.  She 
went  into  the  Hudson  Bay.  Guess  she  went 
shopping. ' 

We   walked   out   looking   at   one   another 

blankly. 

'  Did  she  have  any  money  ?  '  I  asked,  when 

we  were  outside. 

'  I  kept  her  supplied,'  said  Nigey,  getting 

very  red. 

'  What 's    to    be    done    now  ?  '    I    asked 

irritably. 

*  Wait  till  she  comes  back,  I  suppose,'  said 
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Walker  gloomily.     '  Whatever  possessed  her 
to  do  a  thing  like  that  ?  ' 

'  I  'm  afraid  she  found  our  watchfulness  a 
little  irksome/  said  Nigey  sadly. 

'  She  may  be  back  at  the  hotel  now,'  inter- 
posed Maxwell. 

1  Or  in  the  hands  of  Boundy,'  I  said. 

We  went  back  to  the  hotel.  Mrs.  Parsons 
was  there,  but  Jo  had  not  returned.  We 
all  looked  helplessly  at  one  another. 

'  We  must  try  to  trace  her,'  growled 
Walker. 

'  How  ?  '  I  asked. 

1  Start  where  she  was  last  seen.' 

1  The  stores  will  be  all  shut  now,'  said  Nigey. 

'  Damn  !  '  I  muttered. 

We  went  round  to  the  corner  of  Georgia 
and  Granville  Streets,  but  of  course  saw  no 
signs  of  Jo. 

'  Let 's   try   the   cafeterias, '    said   Walker. 

'  She  had  a  weakness  for  them  and  may  have 

gone  to  one  for  lunch  or  dinner.     There  's 

one  down  here  we  often  went  to.' 

We  trooped  into  the  cafeteria  and  made 
our  inquiries.     After  describing  her  to  the 

girl  at  the  cash  register  the  latter  said  a  girl 
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answering  our  description  had  been  down 
about  an  hour  ago. 

'  What  did  she  have  ?  '  asked  Walker. 

*  Cold  tongue,  lemon  pie  and  two  ice- 
creams/ said  the  girl  promptly. 

'  That 's  her, '  said  Walker  excitedly.  '  The 
lemon  pie  and  ice-cream  fix  it.' 

'  She  was  striking-looking,'  said  the  girl, 
and  she  described  minutely  what  Jo  had  on. 

'  The  same,'  almost  shouted  Walker. 

* 

'  Bronze  hair  and  brown  eyes,  long  eye- 
lashes and  lovely  skin, '  went  on  the  girl. 

'  What  did  she  do  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Came  back  for  some  more  lemon  pie  and 
then  went  out.     I  had  to  alter  her  check 
that 's  how  I  came  to  notice  her.' 

'  Was  she  alone  ?  ' 

'Yes.  I  noticed  that  because  it  seemed 
strange  that  such  a  nice-looking  girl  should 
have  nobody  with  her.' 

'  Do  you  remember  her  coming  here  with 
us  ?  '  asked  Walker,  indicating  himself  and 
N  igey . 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  '  This  is  my 
second  day  here,'  she  replied. 

'  She  said  nothing,  I  suppose.' 
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'  Nothing  at  all  to  me.' 

Up  in  the  street  we  had  another  consulta- 
tion, and  decided  to  split  up  and  scour  the 
town. 

'  Did  she  have  any  money  ?  '  I  asked. 

Nigey  went  very  red.  *  I  lent  her  some,' 
he  said  sheepishly. 

*  How  much  ?  ' 

1  Oh  —  er  —  about  fifty  pounds,'  he 
stammered.  *  She  wanted  to  buy  some 
dresses  and  things.' 

'  What 's  this  about  her  getting  tired  of 
such  close  watching  ?  ' 

'  She  used  to  want  to  go  about  by  herself, ' 
said  Walker.  '  I  had  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  persuading  her  to  let  us  accompany  her 

always. ' 

1  It  looks  as  if  she  had  just  gone  on  a  little 
spree,'  said  Maxwell. 

'  I  hope  it  is  no  worse  than  that,'  I  said 

fervently. 

We  split  the  town  up  into  sections  and  each 
took  an  area  to  patrol.  We  were  to  meet 
again  in  an  hour's  time,  and  decided  later  to 
watch  the  emptying  of  the  picture  shows. 
My  portion  lay  between  Georgia  Street  and 
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the  Granville  Street  Bridge  on  the  west  side. 
I  wandered  about  searching  keenly,  but  not 
a  sign  of  Jo  could  I  see.  At  the  appointed 
time  I  met  the  others,  and  found  that  so  far 
the  search  had  proved  fruitless.  It  was  now 
quite  dark.  We  went  out  again  for  another 
hour.  On  meeting  again  at  the  appointed 
place,  all  of  us  turned  up  with  the  exception 
of  Walker.  We  waited  half  an  hour  for  him 
but  with  no  result. 

*  I  should  say  he  must  have  discovered 
something,'  said  Maxwell. 

'  If  he  'd  found  her  he  would  have  brought 

* 

her  back,'  I  suggested. 

'  He  may  not  have  been  able  to  do 
that.' 

We  arranged  for  Nigey  to  stay  at  the 
meeting  place  in  case  Walker  turned  up, 
while  Maxwell  and  I  cruised  about  again. 
We  walked  the  streets  until  we  were  dog 
tired.  Every  hour  we  met,  only  to  find  Nigey 
still  waiting.  When  the  picture  shows  and 
theatres  had  disgorged  their  crowds  we  re- 
turned to  the  hotel  thoroughly  worn  out. 
Mrs.  Parsons  put  her  head  out  of  her  door 
to  learn  the  news. 
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'  Depend  upon  it,  he  has  found  her,'  she 
said,  when  we  had  told  our  tale. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait.  We 
congregated  in  my  room  and  sat  there  listen- 
ing for  Walker's  return.  There  was  little 
conversation.  The  minutes  dragged  by  and 
each  hour  seemed  an  eternity.  Footsteps  of 
late  comers  went  past  the  door,  but  none 
were  those  we  wanted  to  hear.  Mrs.  Parsons 
went  off  to  bed,  saying  she  could  be  of  no 
use  but  that  we  must  wake  her  if  any  news 
came.  We  waited  until  three  in  the  morning, 
and  then  Walker  turned  up.  He  was  covered 
with  mud  and  scratches  and  very  much  out 
of  breath. 

We  faced  him  with  questioning  glances. 
He  dropped  into  a  chair. 

'  I  was  hoofing  it  up  and  down  Hastings 
Street,  as  you  know,'  he  said.  *  There  were 
lots  of  people  moving  about.  It  was  getting 
close  up  to  the  time  for  meeting  again,  and 
I  was  coming  back,  when  something  prompted 
me  to  return  via  Pender  Street.  I  turned 
up  by  the  C.P.R.  crossing.  As  I  was  going 
up  the  hill  I  saw  a  motor  car  coming  down. 
I  was  walking  in  the  roadway  and  slipped  to 
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one  side  to  avoid  it.  As  I  dodged,  the  car 
did  the  same  and  came  at  me.  I  heard 
the  driver  curse  and  jam  his  brakes  on  hard. 
I  had  no  time  to  get  out  of  the  way,  so  I  just 
hopped  on  to  the  front  axle  and  sprawled  over 
the  radiator.  The  car  pulled  up  and  I 
jumped  off.  Without  a  word  the  driver 
started  up  again,  and  as  the  car  passed  I  saw 
sitting  inside,  by  herself,  the  lady  we  had  been 
searching  for.  I  can  tell  you  I  got  a  shock, 
but  I  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  jump  on 
to  the  back  of  the  car.  It  was  one  of  the 
closed-in  type,  but  there  was  a  thing  at  the 
back  for  carrying  spare  tyres,  and  I  hung  on 
to  that.  It  was  pretty  difficult,  I  can  tell  you. 
As  we  turned  into  Main  Street  I  was  nearly 
thrown  off,  and  the  same  thing  happened 
when  we  turned  to  the  right  up  Hastings 
Street.  I  was  just  able  to  hang  on  and  no 
more.  I  tried  to  sing  out,  but  the  car  was 
going  some  with  the  cut-out  open,  and  I 
could  not  make  myself  heard  above  the  din. 
I  thought  of  clambering  round  over  the 
mudguard  and  getting  in  the  door,  but  I 
couldn't  manage  that  either.  We  raced  along 
Hastings  Street  out  to  Hastings  Park  and  on 
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to  the  old  Westminster  Road.  Several  times 
I  thought  I  would  have  to  let  go.  My  arms 
ached  and  my  muscles  burned  like  fire. 
There  was  no  window  at  the  back,  or  I  could 
have   attracted   her   attention.     I   hadn't   a 

- 

free  limb  to  use.  I  took  note  of  our  course. 
We  passed  over  the  Great  Northern  track 
and  into  Burnaby.  I  was  about  done,  and 
as  we  were  going  down  a  bit  of  a  hill  the  car 
ran  into  a  deep  rut,  and  off  I  went.' 

Walker  took  a  deep  breath  and  pointed  to 
a  rent  in  his  trousers.  '  I  tore  my  pants,' 
he  said,  with  a  smile,  *  but  they  don't  matter. 
I  barked  my  hands  and  knees  and  swallowed 
some  mud,  but  those  things  don't  matter 
either.  I  got  up  and  ran  after  the  car,  holler- 
ing for  all  I  was  worth.  I  lost  it  at  a  bend  in 
the  road,  and  when  I  got  a  straight  view 
again  it  had  disappeared.     That 's  all.' 

'  She  was  alone  ?  '  I  said  incredulously. 

Walker  nodded. 

I  looked  at  the  others.  '  It  beats  me 
altogether,'  I  said  blankly. 

*  Did  you  get  the  number  of  the  car  ?  ' 

asked  Maxwell. 

'  Didn't  have  a  chance,'  replied  Walker. 
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1  No  signs  of  Boundy,'  I  suggested. 

'  None.  When  the  car  disappeared  I  got 
a  dizzy  turn  and  had  to  sit  down  for  a  while. 
Later,  I  got  up  to  find  out  the  reason  of  its 
disappearance.  There  was  a  cross  road 
further  on,  and  I  think  it  turned  up  one  side 
or  the  other.  I  met  a  man  coming  along 
the  main  track  and  asked  if  he  had  seen  a  car. 
He  said  he  hadn't.  I  explored  both  sides 
of  the  cross  road.  It  didn't  go  very  far 
either  way.  There  are  a  few  big  houses 
along  it,  but  I  couldn't  see  any  signs  of  life 
in  any  of  them.  Finally,  I  went  back  to  the 
intersection  and  waited.  It  was  cold,  so  I 
walked  about  a  bit.  After  a  while  I  heard 
a  noise  behind  me.  I  just  had  time  to  jump 
to  one  side  when  a  car  passed  me  with  all  lights 
out.  It  was  so  dark  that  I  couldn't  see  where 
it  had  come  from,  but  I  felt  sure  it  was  the 
same  machine.  I  hollered  out  and  asked 
for  a  lift  back,  but  the  driver  cracked 
on  speed  and  disappeared.  After  that  there 
was  no  further  need  to  wait,  so  I  walked 
home.' 

'  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  It 's  a  Boundy  stunt,  I  suppose,  but  how 
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she  ever  came  to  be  in  the  car  alone  beats 
me.' 

'  What 's  to  be  done  ?  ' 

'  She 's  out  there,  I  suppose.     I  don't  think 

she   was   in   the   car   coming   back.    We  '11 


have  to  hujit  around  that  neighbourhood. 
Depend  upon  it  Boundy  has  managed  to 
entice  her  out  there  somehow.' 

'  We  can  do  nothing  until  morning,'  said 
Maxwell. 

'  Has  any  one  seen  Boundy  lately  ?  '  I 
asked. 

'  I  saw  him  the  day  before  yesterday,'  said 
Nigey.     '  He  was  following  us  about  town.' 

We  all  turned  in.  I  knocked  at  Mrs. 
Parsons'  door  and  told  her  what  had  happened. 
I  did  not  sleep,  and  was  astir  at  daybreak. 


I 
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1  These  are  the  cross  roads,'  said  Walker,  as 
our  car  pulled  up  next  morning  on  the  Burnaby 
Road.  We  got  out,  and  after  telling  our 
driver  to  wait,  started  out  to  explore.  It 
was  somewhere  about  sunrise  and  the  air  was 
chilly.  There  were  only  a  few  houses  to  be 
seen,  but  the  landscape  was  pleasant  to  look 
upon.  Some  distance  away  Burnaby  Lake 
was  glimmering  in  the  morning  sun.  It  was 
a  fine  spectacle,  but  I  wasn't  looking  for  that 
sort  of  comfort  just  then. 

We  split  up  into  two  parties  and  explored 
the  road.  Walker  and  I  went  to  the  right 
and  Maxwell  and  Nigey  took  the  opposite 
direction.  The  road  was  little  more  than  a 
track,  and  on  the  right  side  ended  after  a  few 
hundred  yards.  There  were  three  or  four 
large  houses  on  my  side.  They  all  appeared 
to  be  inhabited,  and  there  was  nothing  strange 
about  any  of  them.     We  went  back  to  the 

24? 
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intersection  and  waited  for  the  others. 
Presently  Maxwell  and  Nigey  returned.  Their 
experience  had  been  much  the  same  as  ours. 

'  It  doesn't  look  promising,'  I  said  gloomily. 

'  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  anything  that  we 
can  do,'  said  Maxwell. 

'  Except  watch  and  wait,'  said  Walker. 
He  was  examining  the  road  at  the  inter- 
section. '  By  Jove  !  '  he  exclaimed.  *  I 
don't  believe  that  car  turned  here  at  all. 
There  isn't  a  sign  of  a  vehicle  having  gone 
either  way.' 

We  examined  the  ground,  the  state  of  which 
bore  out  his  remark. 

'  Then  it  must  have  gone  further  on,'  I 
said.     '  Come  and  look.' 

We  walked  up  the  road  and  presently  passed 

a  real  estate  office. 

'  We  might  get  some  information  in  here,' 
said  Maxwell.  '  Boundy  must  have  had  to 
get  some  place  to  take  her  to,  and  these  real 
estate  men  know  all  about  houses.' 

We  stepped  inside.  There  was  a  brisk 
little  man  sitting  behind  the  counter  reading 
the  morning  paper.  He  threw  it  away  and 
sprang  to  his  feet. 
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'  Morning,  gentlemen,'  he  said  briskly. 
'  Guess  you  're  out  early. ' 

1  Guess  we  are,'  said  Maxwell,  smiling. 
1  We  're  looking  for  a  little  information  about 
houses. ' 

'  Guess  you  struck  the  right  place,  sir,' 
was  the  reply.     '  Purchase  or  rent  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  either.  We  're  not  committed  to 
anything. ' 

'  Guess  it  '11  be  purchase  then.  Only  place 
for  rent  was  taken  last  week.' 

1  Oh,  indeed.  How  do  rents  run  in  this 
part  r 


? 


'  Depends  on  the  size  of  the  house.' 

'  What  about  the  house  you  have  just  let  i 

'  Big,  commodious,  two  -  storey  place. 
Beautiful  residence,  sir.  Fifty  dollars  a 
month.' 

'  It  wouldn't  be  that  big  house  down  there,' 
suggested  Maxwell,  pointing  in  the  direction 
from  which  we  had  come. 

*  No,  sir.  Third  house  up  this  way  on  the 
right.  Let  to  an  American  gentleman,  name 
of  Grigg.' 

'  A  tallish  stout  man,  florid  complexion  ?  ' 

'  Guess  that 's  him.' 
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Walker  dug  me  in  the  ribs  with  his  elbow 
and  winked. 

1  Grigg,'  mused  Maxwell.  '  That  '11  be  the 
produce  merchant,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  No,  sir.  Independent  means.  Made  his 
money  in  Alaska,  sir.  Now  there  is  a  nice 
little  place  a  few  hundred  yards  from  here. 
Suit  a  gentleman  like  you.  Seven  rooms, 
nice  design,  beautiful  appointments,  and  a 
big  lot.  Cash  price  five  thousand.  Built 
for  Halliday  of  the  Empire  Trust.  Every- 
thing up ' 

'  Pardon  me,'  interposed  Maxwell.  '  Has 
Mr.  Grigg  any  family  ?  ' 

The  broker  eyed  Maxwell  suspiciously. 

'  I  'm  interested  for  the  moment,'  pursued 
Maxwell.  '  I  knew  a  man  named  Grigg 
some  years  ago  who  was  at  that  time  con- 
templating going  to  Alaska.  If  it  is  the  same 
I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  him  once  more. ' 

*  One  daughter  in  the  family,'  said  our 
friend.     '  Mother  dead.     A  beautiful  girl,  sir. 

Now  this  place  I  'm  speaking  of '  and  he 

went  into  a  volume  of  details  about  the  house 
we  had  no  intention  of  looking  at. 

'  Ah,    yes,'    said    Maxwell    suavely.     '  It 
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ought  to  suit.  We  '11  come  back  a  little 
later  and  have  a  look  at  it.' 

The  broker's  face  fell.  '  You  can't  be  too 
quick  about  it,'  he  said.  '  Four  people 
coming  to  inspect  this  morning.  A  bargain 
like  that  won't  be  open  for  long.' 

1  We  won't  be  long,'  said  Maxwell 
pleasantly.  '  I  just  want  to  slip  up  to 
Grigg's  for  a  minute  and  renew  an  old  ac- 
quaintance.    Third  house,  I  think  you  said.' 

'  Third  on  the  right,  sir.  You  '11  be  able  to 
turn  your  money  over  on  this  place  in  six 

months  if  you  buy.' 

'  That  sounds  good,'  said  Maxwell  smiling. 
'  By  the  way,  have  any  new  people  come 
into   this    district    lately    apart    from    the 

Griggs  ? ' 

'  No,  sir,  not  for  six  months.     Now  there  's 

a  little  place  over  towards  the  lake ' 

We  trooped  out  of  the  door  in  a  hurry 
and  whistled  up  our  car. 


'  We  're  on  the  track, '  I  said  excitedly. 
'  It  looks  good,'  said  Maxwell. 
'  What  are  we  to  do  ?  '  asked  Nigey. 
'  Knock  Boundy  on  the  head  and  take  her 
away,'  said  Maxwell  grimly. 


' 
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'  He 's  a  very  bad  man,'  said  Nigey 
energetically. 

'  A  damned  scoundrel/  said  Maxwell. 

'  And  a  virtuous  prig,'  remarked  Walker. 

'  What  astonishes  me, '  I  remarked,  '  is 
how  she  came  to  be  travelling  out  this  way  by 
herself.  It  is  evident  that  Boundy  hadn't 
got  her  up  till  then.' 

'  She  must  have  been  having  a  day  out  by 
herself,'  suggested  Walker.  'I  know  the 
supervision  was  irksome  to  her.' 

'  She  knew  the  risk  she  was  running,'  I 
said,  '  but  she  doesn't  know  the  meaning  of 
caution.' 

We  got  into  the  car  and  drove  to  the  Grigg 
mansion.  A  slightly  pale  girl  opened  the  door 
to  us. 

'  Mr.    Grigg   live   here  ?  '    asked    Maxwell 

affably. 

'  Yes,  but  he  's  away  in  town,'  said  the 

girl. 

'  I  'm  sorry,'  said  Maxwell.     '  I  particularly 

wanted  to  see  him  this  morning.' 

'  You  '11  catch  him  at  the  Empire  Trust, 
I  think,'  she  said.  '  Just  wait  a  minute  and 
I  '11  find  out.' 


/ 
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She  went  away  and  came  back  in  a  minute. 

'  Dad  's  coming  back  for  lunch,'  she  said. 

My  heart  went  down  into  my  boots.  '  Are 
you  Miss  Grigg  ?  '  I  asked,  somewhat  rudely 

She  nodded.  '  Perhaps  you  could  leave  a 
message. ' 

I  turned  and  walked  blindly  to  the  car. 
Somehow  I  felt  that  our  last  hope  had 
gone.  The  others  got  into  the  car  silently, 
and  we  drove  back  to  town.  As  we  passed 
the  real  estate  office,  the  broker  rushed  out, 
sang  out  something  and  pointed  with  his 
finger. 

'  Oh,  go  ahead,'  said  Maxwell  irritably,  to 
the    questioning    glance    of    the    chauffeur. 

'  Any  more  of  that  bag  of  wind  would  send  me 
crazy. ' 

When  we  got  back  to  the  hotel  and  had 
paid  off  the  car,  we  all  stood  about  looking  at 
one  another  like  a  pack  of  idiots. 


'  What  shall  we  do  now  ?  '  asked  Nigey. 

'  Let 's  cruise  round  the  town,'  suggested 
Walker.  '  You  never  know  what  will  turn 
up.' 

We  paced  the  streets  for  a  while  without 
result.    Our    wanderings    took    us    into    all 
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sorts  of  unlikely  places.  We  did  the  wharves 
and  the  railway  depot,  and  were  walking 
along  Pender  Street  West  when  Walker 
grabbed  my  arm  and  we  halted. 

'  Boundy,'  he  muttered. 

'  Where  ?  '  I  gasped. 

He  pointed  to  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
Sure  enough  there  was  Mr.  Boundy,  evidently 
waiting  for  a  street  car. 

'  Come  on,'  I  almost  shouted. 

Maxwell  restrained  me.  '  We  '11  follow  him,' 
he  said,  *  and  accost  him  in  a  more  suitable 

place. ' 

A    street    car    stopped   and    Mr.    Boundy 

boarded   it.     Maxwell   dived   into   a    motor 

garage  near  by  and  brought  out  a  car.    We 

got  in  quickly. 

'  Catch  up  with  that  street  car  going  to 

Stanley  Park,'  he  said  to  the  driver,  '  and 

stop  a  little  way  from  it  when  it  gets  to  the 

terminus. ' 

We  sailed  along  and  presently  caught  up 
with  the  street  car.  We  pulled  our  hats 
over  our  eyes  like  so  many  criminals.  When 
the  car  got  to  the  park  we  pulled  up  and 
waited.     Mr.   Boundy  alighted  and  strolled 
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into  the  park.  We  paid  off  our  driver  and 
followed.  At  any  other  time  the  beauty  of 
Stanley  Park  would  have  affected  me  deeply, 
but  just  now  I  did  not  notice  it.  My  eyes 
were  glued  on  Mr.  Boundy,  who  strolled 
about  with  his  head  lowered,  quite  oblivious 
to  his  surroundings.  Something  must  have 
been  worrying  him  too.  He  followed  the 
road  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  struck 
off  along  a  little  path  through  the  giant  pines 
and  into  the  deathlike  silence  of  the  primeval 
forest.  We  quickened  up  and  accosted  him. 
He  appeared  mildly  surprised,  but  nothing 
more. 

*  Where '  I  began,  but  Maxwell  silenced 

me. 

'  Studying  the  beauties  of  nature,  Mr. 
Boundy  ?  '  asked  Maxwell. 

'  Sir/  replied  Mr.  Boundy  sadly,  '  the 
beauties  of  nature  are  small  consolation  to  a 
stricken  heart.  I  had  not  anticipated  the 
pleasure  of  your  company.' 

'  Hardly  a  pleasure,  I  should  think,'  I  inter- 
posed. 

*  Shut  up,  Warren,'  said  Maxwell  vici- 
ously. 
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Mr.  Boundy  rolled  his  eyes  mildly  in  my 
direction.     '  I  bear  you  no  malice,  sir/  he 

said. 

'  I  'm  not  so  forgiving  as  you/  I  said 
rudely,  '  nor  do  I  adopt  your  villainous 
tactics/ 

Mr.  Boundy  waved  his  hand  deprecatingly. 
'  I  think,  sir,  we  may  say  that  in  the  respect 
mentioned  honours  are  even.  I  bear  no 
malice,  sir.  A  Boundy  harbours  no  ill  feeling 
for  long.' 

'  You  're  damned  magnanimous  all  of  a 
sudden,'  I  blurted  out.     '  Where  is  Jo  ?  ' 

For  the  moment  Mr.  Boundy 's  eyes  spat 
fire.  '  Sir,'  he  thundered,  '  you  should  be 
more  familiar  with  the  movements  of  that 
young  woman  than  I  am.' 

'  Where  is  she  ?  '  I  asked  irritably. 

'  Look,  Mr.  Boundy,'  interposed  Maxwell. 
'  We  want  no  beating  about  the  bush.  You  've 
managed  to  decoy  the  young  lady  some- 
where, and  you  don't  leave  here  until  you 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it  and  tell  us  where 

she  is. ' 

'  Am  I  to  take  it  that  the  young  woman  has 
disappeared  ?  '  he  asked  gravely. 

R 
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'Of  course.  You  know  that  perfectly 
well/ 

'  I  did  not  know  it  until  now/  said  Mr. 
Boundy,   with   dignity. 

'  What  !  '  I  exclaimed  in  amazement. 
'  You  have  the  cool  impudence  to  stand 
there  and  say  that/ 

Mr.  Boundy  drew  himself  up  and  flashed 
a  look  of  scorn  at  me.  '  I  repeat,  sir,  I  did  not 
know  it  until  now/ 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  truth  of  his 
words.  Even  I,  who  would  have  associated 
this  man  with  anything  mean  and  underhand, 
was  forced  to  recognise  it. 

'  But — but '  I  stammered  wildly. 

'  Your  language  and  actions,  young 
man,  do  not  merit  any  reply  from  me  at 
all,'  said  Mr.  Boundy,  'but  I  give  it  in 
the  spirit  of  conciliation.  I  am  a  broken 
man,  sir/ 

His  words  were  so  humorously  pathetic 
that  Walker  gave  a  snigger.  Mr.  Boundy 
turned  on  him  wrathfully. 

'  You  may  laugh,  young  sir, '  he  thundered, 
'and  accuse  me  wrongly,  but  what  I  say  is 

true/ 
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I  Then  where  is  she  ?  '  asked  Maxwell 
blankly. 

'  See  here,  Mr.  Boundy,'  I  interposed. 
*  If  I  Ve  hurt  you  in  any  way  you  can 
scarcely  blame  me.  Your  own  actions  have 
been  beyond  contempt.  If  you  had  acted 
rationally  in  the  first  place,  Jo  might  have 
accepted  you  and  your  protection.  As  it 
was,  you  accused  her  of  everything  base  that 
you  could  think  of,  and  joined  me  with  her. 
Your  interference  caused  me  a  great  deal 
of  discomfort  and  enforced  my  staying  at 
Honolulu  for  a  fortnight.  Not  content  with 
that,  you  decoyed  Jo  on  to  the  boat  in  a  most 
reprehensible  manner,  and  since  then ' 

'  You  lie,  sir !  You  lie  !  '  shouted  Mr. 
Boundy.  '  I  did  not  decoy  her  on  to  the 
boat.     She  went  of  her  own  accord.     I  merely 

followed. ' 

'  And  you  did  not  send  her  a  note  purport- 
ing to  be  from  me,  stating  I  was  free  and 
aboard  ?  '  I  asked  incredulously. 

I I  did  not,  sir  !  '  he  roared,  with  injured 


innocence. 


'  But   you   got   me   gaoled   at   Honolulu/ 


I  said. 
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There  was  just  the  flicker  of  a  smile  on  Mr. 
Boundy's  features.  '  I  did,  sir,'  he  said 
calmly.  '  You  once  struck  me,  sir,  and  I 
repaid.     An  eye  for  an  eye,  sir.' 

*  I    thought    the    Christian    version    was 

Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will 
repay,"  '  I  remarked  mildly. 

'  Your  actions  here  hardly  bear  out  your 
denial  of  having  caused  the  young  lady's 
disappearance, '  said  Maxwell.  '  You  seem 
to  have  tried  your  hardest  to  get  her  away 
from  her  protectors.' 

1  She  is  my  sister's  child,'  replied  Mr. 
Boundy,   with   dignity.     '  Her  father  is  far 

away  and  she  must  be  protected.  I  am 
anxious  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  her.     She 

is  a  wayward  child  and  has  strayed  far  from 
the  right  paths.  I  only  wish  to  guide  her 
steps  aright.' 

'  Very  commendable,'  sneered  Maxwell, 
'but  we  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  she 
has  strayed.  However,  I  'm  not  going  to 
argue  with  you  about  that.  The  immediate 
necessity  is  to  find  her. ' 

'  I  know  nothing  of  her  disappearance,' 
said  Mr.  Boundy. 
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4  Yet  you  tried  to  decoy  her  away  by 
letters/  I  said. 

*  I  adopted  legitimate  means,'  replied  Mr. 
Boundy.  '  I  could  put  the  law  in  motion, 
for  the  young  woman  is  under  age,  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  associated  with  the  courts. 
I  fear  for  her  greatly,  sir.  She  is  my  one 
near  relative.  I  have  money  to  leave  her,  but 
she  will  have  none  of  it.  At  night  I  lie 
awake  faced  with  the  terrible  things  that  may 
happen  to  her.  She  is  so  young,  so  inex- 
perienced, so  easily  influenced.  I  would  save 
her  soul.  The  Boundys,  sir,  have  always 
been  true  Christians.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  a  Boundy,  but  she  seems  to  possess  all  the 
arts  of  the  devil.     She  must  be  saved.' 

*  Rot !  '  exclaimed  Maxwell.  '  There  isn't 
a  better  girl  living.     You  don't  understand 

her,  Mr.  Boundy.' 

*  When  I  found  she  had  eloped,  I  attributed 
true  sentiment  to  her,'  continued  Mr.  Boundy, 
'  but  when  I  found  she  was  not  married  I 
sustained  a  great  shock.  Had  she  been 
married  all  would  have  been  well.' 

*  Even  though  her  husband  proved  to  be  a 
worthless  scoundrel,'  I  said  hotly. 
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*  Her  soul  would  have  been  saved,'  replied 
Mr.  Boundy  fervently. 

*  It  is  not  too  late  for  her  to  get  married 
now,'  said  Maxwell. 

'  Who  would  marry  her  knowing  her  past  ?  ' 
groaned  Mr.  Boundy. 

'  I  would, '  said  Maxwell. 

'  And  I,'  I  put  in. 

'  And  1/  said  Nigey. 

'  And  I  wouldn't  say  No  if  she  asked  me,' 
said  Walker,  with  a  grin. 

Mr.  Boundy  looked  at  us  in  amazement. 
'Then,'  he  said,  'let  her  marry  one  of  you. 
It  would  please  me,  and  her  soul  would  be 
saved. ' 

'  Her  soul  never  needed  saving,'  I  said. 

'  She  is  pure  and  good,'  said  Nigey. 

'  A  woman  among  women, '  said  Maxwell, 
'  yet  you  can't  see  it.' 

'  Let  her  marry  and  I  will  be  satisfied,' 
said  Mr.  Boundy.  '  She  may  yet  prove  a 
true  Boundy.' 

'  God  forbid,'  I  muttered. 

'  All  this  talk  doesn't  help  to  find  her/ 
said  Walker.  '  Let 's  get  a  move  on.  She 
can't  be  far  away.' 
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'  We  have  your  word  for  it,  that  you  know 
nothing  of  her  disappearance  ?  '  said  Maxwell 
to  Mr.  Boundy. 

1  As  God  is  my  judge,  I  know  nothing,'  said 
Mr.  Boundy  piously. 

'  Then  let  us  get  back  to  the  city, '  I  urged. 
'  There  is  a  lot  of  mystery  to  be  cleared  up.' 
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I  could  not  afford  to  remain  in  Vancouver 
more  than  a  few  days  longer.      By  rights  I 

should  have  been  in  New  York,  but  I  took 
the  risk  of  losing  a  day  or  two.     My  whole 

life  had  become  bound  up  in  Jo,  and  if  I  did 
not  find  her  I  cared  little  what  would  happen 
to  me.  The  day  on  which  we  met  Mr. 
Boundy  was  a  Thursday,  and  I  gave  myself 
until  the  end  of  the  week  to  pursue  the  search 
for  Jo.  After  that  I  must  go.  Nigey  and 
Maxwell  assured  me  that  they  would  continue 
the  hunt,  and  that  fact  afforded  me  relief. 
Walker  decided  to  come  on  to  New  York 
with  me  to  begin  his  new  career. 

We  all  walked  the  streets  that  Thursday 
until  we  were  footsore.  Driven  to  desperation 
we  sought  the  aid  of  the  police,  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  succeed  where  we  had  failed. 
I  told  them  little  outside  of  her  description, 
and  had  no  photograph   to  submit.     Small 
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wonder  then  that  they  failed.  Mr.  Boundy 
showed  an  amazing  amount  of  energy.  He 
seemed  like  a  man  who  had  suddenly  de- 
veloped a  great  purpose.  He  even  attended 
picture  shows  in  the  hope  that  he  might  see 
Jo  there.  This  was  a  tremendous  effort 
for  Mr.  Boundy,  because  places  of  entertain- 
ment were  dens  of  iniquity  to  a  true  Boundy. 
We  sought  the  aid  of  the  police  because  of 
the  possibility  of  Jo  having  been  abducted. 
Women  had  occasionally  disappeared  from 
the  city  and  nothing  had  been  heard  of  them 
afterwards.  There  had  been  hints  in  the 
newspapers  that  white  slave  traffickers  were 
active,  but  somehow  I  had  no  fears  for  Jo  on 
this  score. 

*  I  feel  completely  baffled,'  I  said  to  Mrs. 
Parsons.  '  I  cannot  find  one  solid  reason 
for  her  disappearance.' 

'  It  is  strange,'  she  mused,  '  and  yet  some- 
how I  have  no  fears.' 

'  Nor  have  I,'  I  replied. 

'  We  were  all  so  sure  it  was  Mr.  Boundy.' 

'  No  other  cause  presented  itself.' 

'  Yet  there  must  have  been  some  reason.' 

'  I  can  think  of  nothing,'  I  groaned.     '  She 
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was  happy  with  us  and  did  not  want  to  leave 
us.  I  could  understand  her  wanting  to  get 
rid  of  Nigey  and  Walker  for  a  day,  but  this 
prolonged  absence  beats  me/ 

'There  is  murder,'  said  Mrs.  Parsons 
thoughtfully.  '  She  had  a  fairly  large  sum 
of  money  with  her.' 

'The  police  are  looking  after  that  side/ 

I  said,  '  but  I  refuse  to  entertain  the  idea/ 

'  Can  you  think  of  nothing  in  your  associa- 
tion with  her  that  would  induce  her  to  take 
this  step  ?  ' 

'  Not  a  thing.  She  once  mentioned  that  she 
would  like  to  work  so  that  she  would  not  be 
a  burden  upon  me,  but  I  convinced  her  she 
would  not  be  that,  and  that  I  had  enough  for 
two/ 

'  It 's  a  great  pity/  mused  Mrs.  Parsons. 
'  What  is  ?  ' 

I  That  things  went  wrong  on  the  boat 
between  you  and  her.  All  this  might  have 
been  avoided.' 

I I  sought  only  her  own  good.' 

'Of  course  you  did,  but  it  never  struck 
you  that  her  happiness  might  have  been 
bound  up  in  you.' 
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'  I  would  not  be  so  conceited  as  to  think 
that/ 

I  This  was  an  occasion  when  a  little  conceit 
would  not  have  been  out  of  place.  Modesty 
can  be  carried  too  far. ' 

'  I  am  more  than  ten  years  older  than  she,' 
I  replied.  '  What  is  there  about  me  that 
should  appeal  to  her  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Parsons  smiled.  '  I  'm  not  going 
to  start  paying  you  compliments,  but  I  really 

think  you  depreciate  yourself  too  much.' 

'  I  've  never  had  that  kind  of  conceit  that 
imagines  a  girl  may  be  in  love  with  me,' 

I  replied. 

'  Yet  assuming  you  wanted  to  marry  a  girl, 
and  asked  her,  you  would  naturally  think 
you  had  some  chance  of  being  accepted.' 

I I  would  put  it  to  the  test  because  of  the 
strength  of  my  inclination,  but  I  would  do  so 
with  little  hope.' 

'  Faint  heart,'  she  said,  smiling. 

1  Oh,  I  've  no  delusions  about  myself.' 

'  Then    get    some,    or    Mr.   Maxwell    may 

supplant  you.' 

'  If  we  find  her,'  I  said  gloomily.  '  I  '11 
have  to  go  to  New  York  next  week.' 
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1  But  the  others  will  remain.' 

'  And  if  she  is  found  Maxwell  will  have  all 

the  advantage.' 

'  He  's  very  fascinating. ' 

'  Can't  help  that !  '  I  muttered. 
'  Just  the  sort  of  man  to  appeal  to  an  in- 
experienced girl.' 

•  '  You  said  on  the  boat  that  he  was  not  the 
man,'  I  said  surlily. 

'  Nor  was  he  the  man  I  had  in  my  eye, 

but  things  have  changed  since  then.' 

'  Then  you  think  she  would ' 


'  It  is  possible,'  she  said  quietly. 

'  And  he  really  was  the  man  whom  you 
said  on  the  boat  was  eligible?  You  never 
divulged  that  secret.' 

'  No,  there  was  somebody  else. ' 

'  Who  ?  ' 

*  There  's  no  harm  in  saying  now  that  it 
was  you.' 

'  Me  !  '  I  exclaimed  in  amazement. 

'  Well,  why  not  ?  ' 

1  But ' 

'  Here  is  a  young  and  pretty  girl/  mused 
Mrs.  Parsons,  'suddenly  placed  in  a  most 
dreadful  predicament.     She  is  without  home 
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or  friends.  The  world  has  become  a  strange 
place  full  of  strange  people.  She  is  inex- 
perienced. She  cannot  fight  her  way  through 
as  a  boy  would.  Society  has  always  left 
women  dependent  upon  men.  Women  begin 
by  being  supported  by  their  fathers.  When 
they  grow  up  and  marry  they  depend  upon 
their  husbands.  They  are  the  world's 
hangers-on.  They  do  not  have  to  fight  for 
themselves.  That  is  done  for  them.  They 
are  shielded  by  the  stout  heart  of  the  man 
they  have  chosen,  and  in  return  they  comfort 
and  cheer  their  fighting  men  and  provide 
them  with  a  haven  of  rest.  A  man  can  be 
happy  fighting  his  own  battles,  and  happier 
still  when  his  endeavour  includes  the  woman 
of  his  heart  and  his  children.  Woman's 
only  desire  is  to  be  wanted,  and  if  nobody 
wants  her  she  finds  her  hell  upon  earth. 
Can  you  understand  all  that  ?  ' 

I  nodded. 

'  Imagine  a  girl  thirsting  for  the  joys  of 
life,  instinctively  yearning  to  be  wanted,  to 
be  necessary  to  somebody,  suddenly  finding 
that  she  was  desired  of  nobody,  that  she  had 
nobody  to  fight  for  her  or  act  as  the  buffer 
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between  her  and  the  world.  You  are  not  a 
woman,  and  may  not  be  able  to  understand 
this.  Then  let  there  come  into  her  life  a  man, 
tender  of  heart,  compassionate,  strong,  and 
above  all  else  decent.  Let  him  take  up  the 
cudgels  on  her  behalf,  give  her  a  place  in  the 
world,  care  for  her,  fight  for  her,  and  act  as 
the  stronghold  behind  which  she  may  take 
refuge.     What  should  be  the  result  ?  ' 

'  Gratitude,'  I  suggested  weakly. 

'  Rubbish,'  she  replied.  '  It  was  with  these 
things  in  mind  that  I  formed  the  conclusion 
that  some  day  she  and  you  would  love  each 
other.  I  hoped  for  it,  prayed  for  it,  because 
I  was  interested  in  you  both,  and  because 
you  were  eminently  suited  to  each  other. 
You  showed  her  that  you  wanted  her  although 
the  relationship  may  have  been  no  more 
than  that  between  sister  and  brother.  There 
was  no  happier  spirit  on  the  ship  than  Jo. 
Why  ?  Simply  because  she  was  wanted. 
Then  Mr.  Boundy  appeared.  His  presence 
did  not  mar  her  happiness,  because  she  was 
still  wanted.  She  had  her  little  flirtations, 
slight  skirmishes  outside  her  stronghold,  but 
at  the  back  of  her,  guiding  her  aright  and  pro- 
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tecting  her,  was  the  man  who  wanted  her  and 
on  whom  she  leaned,  and  that  man  was 
neither  father,  husband  nor  brother.' 

'  She  accepted  the  relationship,'  I  said. 

'  Of  course  she  did,  but  it  was  a  relation- 
ship based  on  the  world-old  need  that  draws 
men  and  women  together.  You  were  neither 
father  nor  brother,  and  you  could  never  be 
one  or  the  other.  There  was  no  great  dis- 
parity in  your  ages  and  you  were  both  ripe 
for  mating.  What  was  there  to  follow  but 
the  one  thing  ?  ' 

I  was  silent.  This  wise  old  woman  had  me 
on  ground  that  was  unfamiliar,  and  I  had  no 
reply. 

I I  loved  your  mother,'  she  went  on.  *  She 
was  one  of  those  sweet,  strong  women  whose 
influence  ennobles  and  raises  up.  She  and 
your  father  were  a  perfect  mateship.  He 
was  strong  and  upright.  Their  home,  as  you 
know,  was  a  haven  of  peace.  There  are  many 
marryings  but  few  matings.  Theirs  was  one 
of  the  latter,  and  I  hoped  to  see  their  happi- 
ness reborn  in  you.  I  pray  you  may  not  have 
lost  it,  but  I  fear.' 

My  eyes  filled  with   tears.     I   could  not 
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stop  them.  The  clear  sweet  voice  of  her 
rang  in  my  heart  like  the  deep  vibrant  notes 
of  a  soft-toned  bell.  I  saw  many  things, 
and  the  vision  of  them  kept  me  dumb. 

'  I  too,'  she  said  softly,  '  found  the  perfect 
mateship.  It  was  all  too  short,  but  the 
memory  of  it  remains,  and  I  live  my  life  in 
that.  I  am  old  and  my  time  is  short.  How 
short  I  do  not  care,  but  before  it  ends  I  would 
like  to  know  that  such  perfect  affinity  is  not 
dead  in  the  world.  You  found  a  treasure 
beyond  earthly  computation.  Many  women 
would  condemn  her,  but  they  are  of  the 
type  that  is  incapable  of  the  perfect 
communion.  She  has  everything  to  make 
the  fulfilment  of  her  womanhood  a  glori- 
ous success.  She  is  rich  in  intellect  and 
beauty,  and  her  heart  is  pure  gold,  despite 
what  foolishness  she  may  have  committed 
in  her  innocence.  I  hope — I  pray  it  is  not 
too  late.' 

'  Do  you  think  I  am  too  late,  that  she  will 
have  put  me  away  when  we  find  her  ?  ' 

'  I  cannot  say.  The  changes  that  may 
come  about  in  the  heart  of  such  a  girl  are  not 
for  me  to  discover.' 
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'  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  could  find  her, '  I  muttered 
wretchedly. 

'  Have  you  ever  thought  of  why  she  should 
run  away  from  us  at  Honolulu  ?  ' 

'  Can't  understand  it/  I  said.  '  Indeed, 
I  haven't  thought  about  it.  The  shock  of 
finding  it  out  has  put  me  off  my  balance,  and 
Boundy  may  be  a  liar.' 

'  I   think  he  is  speaking  the  truth,'  she 

replied.     '  Mr.  Boundy  is  a  complex  person 

who  sometimes  acts  up  to  his  professions  of 

Christianity.     I   believe   now   that   she   ran 

away.' 

'Why?' 

'  Perhaps  because  she  thought  she  was  not 

wanted.' 

I  cursed  myself  for  a  fool  and  an  idiot. 

*  And  if  she  ran  away  then,  she  probably 
did  the  same  thing  again  here. ' 

'  Then  she  will  be  safe,'  I  shouted. 

'  I  should  say  so,  although  she  may  be  far 

from  here  now.' 

'  If  I  could  only  find  her,'  I  muttered. 

1  She  may  come  back,'  said  Mrs.  Parsons. 
'  The  world  is  a  hard  place,  and  all  men  are  not 

like  you.' 

s 
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'  God  send  her  back, '  I  murmured  fervently. 

I  turned  in  late  that  night,  with  a  heavy 
heart.  Sleep  was  out  of  the  question,  so  I 
sat  down  in  an  easy  chair  and  racked  my 
brain  for  a  solution  of  my  troubles.  My 
heart  ached  at  the  thought  of  Jo  being  out 
in  a  friendless  world  with  nobody  to  turn  to. 
She  was  not  meant  to  fight  her  own  battles. 
She  lacked  knowledge  and  foresight  and 
might  be  clay  in  the  hands  of  any  designing 
villain  of  the  Hyman  type.  I  thought  on 
and  on  and  presently  fell  into  a  half-doze. 
My  pipe  dropped  from  my  teeth  and  fell  with 


a  clatter  to  the  floor.     I  heard  it.  but  was 


too  sleepy  to  pick  it  up  again.  I  dozed  on 
into  a  riot  of  half -dreams  in  which  Jo, 
myself  and  others  were  all  jumbled  in  con- 
fusion. I  was  immersed  in  a  melancholy 
dream  of  a  wedding  in  which  Jo  and  Maxwell 
were  the  principals,  when  I  suddenly  sat  up 
wakeful  and  alert  and  with  my  ears  and  brain 
strained  to  breaking  point. 

A  light  footstep  fluttered  down  the  passage, 
and  my  ears  caught  the  sound  of  what  seemed 
to  be  a  suppressed  sob.  I  sprang  from  my 
chair  with  a  heart  palpitating  with  fear  and 
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expectation,  rushed  to  the  door  and  opened 
it.  Our  rooms  were  all  on  the  same  floor. 
Walker  and  Nigey  were  round  the  corner, 
and  we  had  kept  Jo's  room  on  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  finding  her.  As  I  looked  out  of  the 
door  I  caught  sight  of  a  figure  disappearing 
round  the  corner  and  going  in  the  direction 
of  Jo's  room.  I  dashed  after  it,  but  when  I 
turned  the  corner  all  was  quiet.  Trembling 
with  excitement  I  tiptoed  down  the  passage 
until  I  came  to  Jo's  room.  The  door  was 
shut  and  no  light  showed,  yet  I  felt,  somehow, 
she  was  there.  I  waited,  hoping  to  catch 
some  sound  which  would  confirm  my  thought, 
but  none  came.  There  was  a  deathlike 
silence  everywhere. 

I  must  have  waited  ten  minutes,  although 
the  time  seemed  like  ten  hours.  I  was  just 
considering  trying  the  door  handle  when  I 
heard  a  little,  almost  inaudible,  choking  cry. 
The  sound  of  it  sent  a  tremor  through  me 
like  an  electric  shock. 

'  Jo,'  I  called  softly. 

There  was  no  reply,  but  I  thought  I  heard 
a  stealthy  movement.  Acting  on  impulse 
I  tried  the  door,  found  it  unlocked,  opened 
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it  quickly  and  switched  on  the  light.  I 
sprang  back  as  I  did  so,  for  I  found  myself 
face  to  face  with  some  one — some  one  with  a 
tear-stained  face,  dishevelled  hair  and  rumpled 
clothing.  As  quickly  as  I  had  sprung  back, 
I  leapt  forward  and  caught  both  Jo's  hands 
in  mine.  She  clung  to  me  sobbing  softly, 
and  I  put  an  arm  about  her  and  held  her 
tight,  at  the  same  time  whispering  all  the 
endearing  terms  I  could  think  of.  I  don't 
know  how  long  we  stood  there,  but  I  wished 
it  might  last  for  ever. 
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A  girl's  suppressed  sobbing  is  a  terrible 
thing  for  a  man  of  any  sympathy  to  hear. 
I  was  so  delirious  with  joy  at  having  Jo 
back  again  that  I  did  not  notice  her  distress 
at  first,  but  gradually  it  forced  itself  upon  me 
and  cut  me  through  and  through.  I  tried 
to  soothe  her,  but  without  result.  At  first 
I  thought  her  emotion  was  in  some  measure 
due  to  penitence  for  having  run  away,  but 
I  soon  saw  there  was  something  bigger 
behind  it  than  that. 

1 1  'm  so  glad,'  I  murmured  in  her  ear, 
1  so  glad  you  are  back  again,  Jo  dear.     I  've 

missed  you  terribly.' 

She  made  no  answer,  but  clung  to  me  all 

the  tighter. 

'  I  've  been  nearly  mad  with  anxiety, 
and  we  've  all  hunted  high  and  low  for  you. 
I  '11  never  let  you  out  of  my  sight  again.' 

I  was  anxious  to  show  her  that  her  return 
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brought  me  great  joy,  and  that  there  was  no 
need  for  any  penitence.  She  said  nothing, 
but  presently  disengaged  herself  and  sat  on 
the  edge  of  her  bed.  Her  eyes  were  downcast 
as  if  she  dared  not  look  at  me. 

'  You  must  promise  me  you  will  never 
run  away  again,'  I  said.     '  Will  you  do  that  ?  ' 

She  raised  her  streaming  eyes  to  mine  and 
nodded. 

*  I  do  not  blame  you,'  I  went  on.  '  Never 
think  that.  No  matter  what  you  did  I  should 
always  love  you  and  always  want  you.' 

I  was  speaking  as  her  brother,  and  I  think 
she  recognised  that.  This  was  no  time  for 
love-making.  There  was  something  very, 
very  wrong  that  must  be  righted  and  removed 
from  her  mind  before  any  other  subject  was 
mentioned.  Jo  did  not  speak,  but  she  looked 
her  gratitude. 

'  Now  tell  me  all  about  it,'  I  said. 

She  shook  her  head. 

'  Then  don't  think  of  it  any  more.  Shall 
I  send  Mrs.  Parsons  in  ?  ' 

'  I  '11  go  to  her,'  said  Jo,  in  a  low  voice. 

We  went  out  and  I  tapped  on  Mrs.  Parsons' 
door. 
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'  Jo 's  here,'  I  said  softly,  in  response  to  her 
call.  The  lock  was  shot  back  and  Jo  stepped 
inside.  I  went  back  to  my  room  and  got  into 
bed.  Now  that  Jo  was  back  I  had  nothing 
to  worry  me.     I  slept  like  a  top. 

I  have  never  fully  discovered  what  went 
on  in  the  room  next  to  me  that  night,  but 
I  have  since  been  able  to  form  an  idea.  One 
thing  I  do  know,  and  that  is  that  for  the 
remainder  of  that  night  neither  Jo  nor  Mrs. 
Parsons  slept.  Just  prior  to  going  to  sleep 
I  heard  the  subdued  murmur  of  conversation, 
and  when  I  awoke  I  heard  it  again.  In  the 
morning  Mrs.  Parsons  put  her  head  out  of 
her  door  when  I  returned  from  breakfast,  and 
said  Jo  was  asleep. 

1  Is  she  cheerful  again  ?  '  I  asked. 

1  She  is  better  than  she  was,  and  will,  I 
think,  be  herself  when  she  wakes  up.  The 
poor  child  has  had  a  trying  time. ' 

'  Tell  me. ' 

'  Not  now.  I  must  rest  too.  This  after- 
noon she  may  tell  you  herself.' 

I  broke  the  glad  news  to  the  others.  I 
never  saw  any  one  so  overjoyed  as  Mr. 
Flute-Smith  was.     He  threw  his  cap  in  the 
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air  and  shook  my  hand  until  he  was  tired. 
Walker  was  more  subdued,  but  none  the  less 
glad.  Maxwell  took  it  quietly,  and  ex- 
changed significant  glances  with  me.  I  knew 
what  was  in  his  mind. 

'I  have  not  forgotten  our  pact/  I  said  to 
him  aside.  '  She  will  be  down  this  after- 
noon,  and  if  possible  we  will  get  that  business 
settled  straight  away.' 

'  You  are  a  generous  opponent,'  he  said. 

I  went  round  to  Mr.  Boundy's  hotel  to 
break  the  news.  He  was  out,  having  started 
on  the  search  at  an  early  hour.  I  went  out 
to  look  for  him  and  left  a  message.  By  good 
luck  I  found  him  waiting  outside  one  of  the 
large  department  stores. 

'  She  's  back/  I  said  briefly. 

The  man's  professed  regard  for  his  family 
and  name  was  genuine  enough.  He  shook 
my  hand  and  his  little  pig  eyes  swam  with 
emotion. 

*  Unscathed  ?  '  he  inquired  eagerly. 

'Of  course,'  I  said  irritably,  for  his 
characteristic  suspiciousness  disgusted  me. 

'  Thank  God  !  '  he  said  piously.  '  Why 
did  she  run  away  ?  ' 
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1 1  don't  know.  That  will  come  later. 
For  the  present  it  is  enough  that  she  is  back 
and  will  go  no  more.' 

1 1  fear  for  her  future,'  he  muttered.  '  I 
cannot  understand  such  a  nature.' 

I  Her  future  is  safe  enough,'  I  replied. 
'  There  are  three  men  anxious  to  assure  it. 
If  she  will  have  none  of  us — well,  we  can 
wait  until  that  fact  is  apparent.  Until  then 
it  is  useless  to  decide.' 

'  I  only  seek  her  welfare,'  he  said  eagerly. 

I I  have  never  doubted  that,  although  I 
have  disliked  your  methods.  Am  I  to  take 
it  that  you  would  be  satisfied  to  see  her  the 
wife  of  one  of  us  ?  ' 

'  I  would  prefer  another  course,  sir,  but 
young  women  should  marry  provided  the 
union  is  blessed  by  true  sentiment.' 

'  There  is  plenty  of  sentiment  on  the  one 
side,'  I  replied.  '  If  she  consents  to  one  of 
us,  you  can  be  sure  it  will  be  on  the  other. 
After  her  first  disillusionment  she  will  take  no 
further  chances.' 

*  If  what  you  say  is  correct  I  shall  be 
satisfied,'  replied  Mr.  Boundy. 

I  left  him  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction, 
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for  our  conversation  had  removed  an  obstacle. 

With  Jo  married  to  one  of  us  he  would  give 
up  the  chase.  If  she  preferred  to  remain 
single,  there  was  trouble  ahead,  but  I  felt 
gruesomely  confident  that  Maxwell  would  be 
the  lucky  man.  After  lunch  Mrs.  Parsons 
told  me  to  go  up  to  Jo. 

'  How  does  the  land  lie  ?  '  I  asked  anxiously. 

'I  don't  know,'  she  replied.  'You  must 
find  that  out  for  yourself.' 

( There  's  Maxwell, '  I  muttered. 

'  Bother  Mr.  Maxwell. ' 

1 1  said  he  should  have  his  chance. ' 

'  Leave  Mr.  Maxwell  to  me  and  go  up.  If 
she  wants  him  she  won't  bother  with  you. 
The  first  offer  isn't  necessarily  the  last.  Now 
go  along  and  don't  be  stupid.' 

I  found  Jo  dressed  for  walking,  waiting 
for  me  on  the  landing.  I  had  my  hat  on,  so 
she  slipped  her  hand  in  my  arm  and  without 
a  word  we  went  on. 

'  Where  to  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Out  of  the  crowd,'  she  murmured. 

We  took  a  street  car  down  to  Stanley  Park. 
Neither  spoke,  for  the  things  that  were  to  be 

said  needed  solitude.    Once  into  the  park 
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she  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  We  walked  along 
the  road,  and  finally  took  a  little  seat  in 
among  the  maple  trees  and  facing  the  blue 
waters  of  the  inlet. 

'  I  've  been  a  wicked  girl,  Jimmy/  she 
said. 

'  Don't  you  believe  it,'  I  replied  energetically . 
'  I  certainly  won't.' 

1 1  ran  away,  Jimmy.' 

*  Three  times  altogether, '  I  said  cheer- 
fully. 

'  It  was  wicked, '  she  said  gravely, '  especially 
when  you  had  been  so  kind.  It  was  poor 
recompense  to  give  you  all  that  worry/ 

'  I  Ve  forgotten  all  that,  Jo. ' 

*  And  forgiyen  too  ?  ' 

'  Nothing   to    forgive,    little   sister.     Why 

did  you  do  it  ?  ' 

She  blushed  deeply  and  looked  confused. 
'  I  didn't  want  to  be  a  drag  on  you.  I  wanted 
to  earn  my  living.' 

'  And  did  you  ?  ' 

'  For  two  days.' 

1  Let 's  have  the  whole  yarn,'  I  sug- 
gested. 

Jo  looked  gravely  out  over  the  dancing 
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waters.     There  was  just  a  suspicion  of  pain 
about  the  corners  of  her  mouth.     She  did  not 

look  at  me  when  she  spoke. 

1 1  caught  the  boat  at  Honolulu  because  I 
did  not  want  to  be  a  burden  on  you  any  more. 
When  Mr.  Smith  took  charge  of  me  I  saw  I 
would  have  to  run  away  again.  I  loved  all 
the  fun  we  had  in  Vancouver,  and  put  off 
the  running  away  until  I  could  find  some- 
thing to  do.  I  used  to  answer  advertise- 
ments in  the  papers,  but  none  of  them  came 
to  anything.  Then  one  day  I  saw  where 
some  one  was  wanting  a  girl  to  look  after  a 
telephone  switchboard.  I  thought  I  could 
do  that.  I  had  to  ring  up  a  number  to  apply. 
The  man  at  the  other  end  was  very  nice,  or 
rather  he  sounded  so.  We  arranged  an 
interview.  That  was  the  day  you  arrived. 
I  gave  the  others  the  slip  and  saw  the  man. 
He  engaged  me  at  once  and  I  started  right 
away.  It  was  a  big  office,  but  I  hadn't 
much  to  do.' 

*  Who  was  the  man  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  I  'm  not  going  to  tell  you  that.  He 
called  me  into  his  office  at  the  end  of  the 
day  and  asked  me  a  lot  of  questions.     He 
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got  cheeky  and  I  cheeked  him  back.  He 
seemed  to  like  it,  but  I  couldn't  do  anything 
else.  He  was  very  interested  to  learn  I 
was  from  Australia  and  suggested  that  I 
should  live  with  him  and  his  wife  out  at 
Burnaby.  I  was  grateful  because  I  had 
nowhere  to  go,  and  I  thought  if  his  wife  was 
there  it  would  be  all  right.  He  asked  me  to 
have  dinner  with  him  that  night  and  motor 
out  with  him  later.  I  said  I  had  to  go  out 
myself,  and  got  him  to  tell  me  where  his  house 
was.  I  wanted  to  have  a  little  fun  by  myself 
because  I  had  never  been  allowed  to  do  a 
thing  by  Mr.  Walker.  I  had  something  at  a 
cafeteria  and  then  went  to  a  picture  show. 
I  didn't  enjoy  it  much  because  I  was  thinking 
about  this  man  and  his  offer,  and  the  more  I 
thought  of  it  the  less  I  liked  it.  After  a 
while  I  went  out.  Some  one  in  a  taxi  touched 
his  cap  to  me.  It  was  Rogers,  one  of  the  men 
who  used  to  drive  us.  He  was  always  very 
obliging,  so  I  told  him  something  of  my 
dilemma.  I  had  plenty  of  money  with  me,  so 
he  said  we  could  drive  out  and  see  what  the 
place  was  like.  We  went  out  but  couldn't 
find  the  house.' 
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'  Did  you  come  back  the  same  way  ?  '  I 

asked. 

'  No.     We  returned  by   the  Westminster 

Road,  and  Rogers  took  me  to  his  home  in 
South  Vancouver.  His  wife  was  very  nice 
and  I  arranged  to  stay  with  them.  The  next 
day  I  told  my  employer  that  I  had  made 
other  arrangements.  He  was  very  nice  and 
said  he  was  glad  I  was  fixed  up.  After  work 
was  over  he  offered  to  motor  me  out  to  my 
new  home,  as  he  generally  went  that  way.  I 
could  not  see  any  harm  in  that,  so  I  agreed. 
I  didn't  remember  where  the  place  was, 
although  I  knew  the  name  of  the  street.  He 
couldn't  find  it  or  said  he  couldn't.  I  wanted 
to  get  down,  but  he  wouldn't  let  me  and 
drove  on.  He  kept  assuring  me  it  was  all 
right,  that  I  could  come  out  and  have  dinner 
with  him  and  his  wife  and  he  would  bring 
me  back  later.  He  was  in  a  hurry  to  get 
home.  There  was  a  man  coming  to  see  him 
on  business.  I  could  stay  with  his  wife,  and 
they  would  both  drive  back  with  me  and  see 
that  I  found  my  home.  I  went  with  him 
because  I  couldn't  do  otherwise.  He  did  not 
give  me  a  chance  to  get  out. ' 
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Jo  paused  for  a  minute.  Her  words 
had  hitherto  been  coming  in  a  smooth,  low 
voice,  but  now  her  sentences  were  jerky.  I 
squeezed  her  arm  to  reassure  her,  and  she 
continued. 

'  The  house  was  dark.  He  said  his  wife 
couldn't  be  home  yet.  There  was  a  surly 
slattern  of  a  woman,  who  waited  on  us  at 
dinner.  He  seemed  to  be  much  concerned  at 
the  non-appearance  of  his  wife.  I  determined 
to  run  away  after  dinner.     We  sat  a  long 

time.  He  drank  wine.  I  refused  it.  The 
woman  took  the  things  away.  I  said  I  wanted 
to  go  home.  He  said  his  wife  would  be  in 
shortly.  He  supposed  she  was  dining  at  a 
neighbour's.  I  said  if  he  wouldn't  take  me 
then  I  would  go  by  myself.  He  started  to 
get  what  the  people  here  call  "fresh."  I 
said  I  didn't  believe  he  had  a  wife  at  all.  He 
laughed  and  said  perhaps  he  hadn't.  I  was 
terrified.  He  caught  hold  of  me.  .  .  .  I  'm 
glad  Harry  Duggan  taught  me  how  to  hit. 
...  A  right  uppercut  they  call  it.  .  .  .  His 
head  hit  a  chair  as  he  fell.  ...  I  ran  into 
the  night.  .  .  .  Lost  myself  for  a  long  while 
and  came  back  to  you.' 
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She  was  crying  quietly.  I  got  up  and 
walked  about.  '  Who  is  this  man  ?  '  I  asked. 
'  I  '11  break  his  confounded  neck.' 

She  shook  her  head.  '  It  would  do  no 
good.     I  want  you  to  take  me  away.' 

'  Your  future  is  my  one  thought,'  I  said. 
'  You  have  only  to  ask,  and  it  will  be  done  if 
I  am  able  to  do  it.' 

'  I  hate  being  a  burden  on  you.' 

'  You  never  could  be  that,  Jo.  The  care 
of  you  is  my  joy.  Never  think  I  don't  want 
you.' 

'  I  thought  ...  on  the  boat  .  .  .  you 
didn't  want  me  any  more.' 

'  Why  was  that  ?  ' 

'  You  used  to  keep  away  from  me,  and 
that  night  you  said  you  wanted  to  see  me 
married.  It  came  on  me  suddenly  then  .  .  . 
I  was  an  interloper  ...  I  had  really  no 
place  in  your  life.  .  .  .  You  had  been  kind 
to  me  as  you  would  have  been  to  any  friend- 
less girl.  .  .  .  That  was  all.  ...  I  loved  to 
be  your  sister.  ...  It  was  all  so  natural 
that  I  came  to  believe  it.  .  .  .  All  that  had 
gone  before  was  like  something  I  had  read 
in  a  book.  .  .  .  And  then  I  realised  it  all. 
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.  .  .  I   was  just  a  poor  silly  girl  and  .  .  . 
you  would  be  kind  to  any  one.' 

The  blood  was  racing  through  my  veins, 
but  I  held  myself  in  check.  '  A  terrible 
misunderstanding,'  I  muttered.  '  I  thought 
Boundy  had  decoyed  you.' 

*  He  could  never  have  done  that.' 
'  He  might  have.' 

*  No.  I  wouldn't  have  gone  with  him. 
Wild  horses  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  drag 
me.  He  had  no  real  claim.  He  could  prove 
nothing,  and  besides ' 


'  Well  ?  ' 

'  I  am  over  twenty-one,'  she  said,  a 
trifle  mischievously,  and  with  a  divine 
blush. 

'  What !  '  I  exclaimed,  springing  to  my 
feet.     '  You  told  me  you  were  eighteen.' 

She  nodded. 

'  And  here  I  've  been  scheming  to  keep  you 
away  from  that  precious  uncle  of  yours, 
spending  sleepless  nights  worrying  about  you, 
wishing  with  all  my  heart  you  were  of  age 
so  that  nobody  could  claim  you,  and  now  you 
tell  me  there  never  was  any  danger  because 
the  only  reason  for  that  danger  never  existed. ' 

T 
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Her  eyes  filled.  '  I  didn't  mean  any  harm, 
Jimmy/ 

'Of  course  you  didn't,  but  why  on  earth 
couldn't  you  have  told  me  your  proper  age 
at  first  ?  ' 

'  I  didn't  want  to  be  twenty-one,'  she  mur- 
mured.    '  I  hate  the  thought  of  growing  old. ' 

'  Is  that  the  only  reason  ?  ' 

She  nodded. 

'  Well,  I  'm  dashed  !  '  I  muttered. 

Jo  hung  her  head.  Suddenly  I  burst 
out  laughing,  and  she  crimsoned  quickly. 

'  Oh,  don't  laugh  at  me,'  she  whispered. 

I  became  grave  again.  '  I  must  settle 
your  future  definitely,'  I  said.  '  You  've 
had  enough  excitement  and  given  me  enough 
to  last  us  both  for  some  time.  I  presume 
you  won't  object  to  settling  down.' 

'  I  want  a  place  in  life,'  she  murmured. 

'  There  are  several  ways  open  to  you. 
Mrs.  Parsons  would  take  you,  but  I  don't 
know  that  we  should  place  any  further  strain 
on  her  generosity.  She  is  old  and  she  has 
daughters  to  interest  her,  but  no  doubt  you 
could  go  with  her  for  a  while.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  be  temporary  only/ 
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*  I  don't  want  that.' 


Mr.  Boundy  is  out  of  the  question,  but 
Flute- Smith  is  anxious  to  marry  you/ 

'  I  don't  want  that  either,'  she  said,  with 
just  the  flicker  of  a  smile. 

'  Maxwell,'  I  said,  with  a  choke  in  my 
voice,  '  Maxwell  has  asked  me  for  you.  He 
loves  you.' 

Jo  stared  at  me  and  then  got  up.  '  I  'm 
going  back,'  she  said  abruptly. 

'  Wait  a  minute.  He  came  to  me  as  your 
brother  and  because  you  were  not  of  age.' 

'  And  what  did  you  say  ?  '  she  asked 
soberly. 

'  I  said  I  could  not  possibly  object  to  him, 
but  that  the  disposal  of  yourself  was  entirely 
in  your  hands.' 

Jo  moved  away. 

'  Don't  go,'  I  said.  '  I  have  something 
more  to  say.' 

She  turned  on  me  and  her  eyes  blazed. 
1  You  've  said  too  much  already,'  she  ex- 
claimed. '  I  won't  be  disposed  of  as  if  I  were 
a  bundle  of  rubbish  you  want  to  get  rid  of. 
Go  away.     I  hate  the  sight  of  you.' 

'  I  told  him  he  should  have  his  chance,' 
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I  muttered  uncomfortably.  '  I  'm  a  tactless 
fool,  I  suppose,  but  I  can't  help  that.' 

'  He 's  had  his  chance,'  she  cried  scorn- 
fully. '  Do  you  think  that  a  man  of  the 
world  like  Mr.  Maxwell  wouldn't  have  spoken  ? ' 

1 1  don't  know,'  I  said  lamely. 

'  He  asked  me  and  I  refused  him,'  she 
said  angrily.  '  I  wouldn't  have  him  if  there 
wasn't  another  man  left.  I  won't  be  married 
off  like  this.' 

'  There 's  another  point,'  I  said  thickly. 
'  I  want  you.' 

All  the  anger  died  out  of  her  face  and  was 
replaced  by  a  look  of  wonder.  She  came  a 
step  towards  me  and  then  stopped. 

'  I  may  not  altogether  have  been  a  success 
as  a  brother, '  I  said,  '  but  I  may  do  better 
as  a  husband.'  There  was  a  rushing  in  my 
ears  and  I  felt  as  if  I  was  standing  on  a 
precipice,  ready  to  fall  over. 

'  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  '  she  asked,  in  a 
low  voice. 

'  Because  I  want  you  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  world.' 

'  And  yet  you  asked  me  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Maxwell.' 
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' 1  said  I  would  play  fair,  and  that  he  should 
have  his  chance.     I  'm  a  fool,  I  suppose.' 

'  No,'  she  said  suddenly,  '  you  're  not  a 
fool.  It  was  the  same  kind  of  foolishness 
that  made  you  take  pity  on  me.  I  hated 
it  a  minute  ago.    Now  I  love  it.' 

We  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  each 
other.  Then  her  eyes  were  lowered  and  she 
flushed.  I  stood  there  awkwardly,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do  or  what  the  outcome  would  be. 

1  Those,'  I  said  lamely,  '  are  about  the  only 
courses  open  to  you,  unless  you  can  suggest 
anything  else.' 

'  If  I  have  to  take  any  of  them,  I  think 
.  .  .  I  would  prefer  .  .  .  the  last.' 

*  I  don't  want  to  compel  you  to  any,'  I 

muttered. 

There  was  a  silence.  I  stood  there  for  a 
minute  feeling  the  biggest  fool  on  earth. 
Jo  was  looking  out  over  the  inlet.  There 
was  a  divine  flush  on  her  cheeks  and  her 
eyes  were  soft  as  velvet.  I  looked  at  her, 
and  a  great  courage  swept  over  me,  as  it  must 
over  all  men  who  desire  greatly  and  would 
win.  I  took  a  quick  step  up  to  her  and 
caught  her  hands. 

T2 
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I  Look  at  me,'  I  ordered. 

She  did  so  for  a  moment  and  then  lowered 
her  lids. 

'  Well  ?  '  she  murmured. 

Suddenly  I  knew  it  was  all  right.  I  put 
both  arms  round  her,  and  for  a  space  we  stood 
there,  the  only  two  people  in  the  world. 

'  Could  you  love  me  ?  '  she  asked,  '  a 
wicked  girl  who  ran  away  with  a  man  she 
didn't  love,  and  who  might  be  everything 
that  is  bad.' 

'Love  guided  me  to  you,'  I  replied,  as 
foolish  lovers  talk,  '  and  love  will  be  with  us 
for  ever.  You  are  the  loveliest  and  best 
thing  on  earth.' 

I I  love  you  to  say  that,'  she  replied,  with 
brimming  eyes. 

'  And  I  love  to  say  it  because  it  is  true. ' 

And  then  I  sought  her  lips. 

1  There  is  one  thing  that  has  always  puzzled 
me,'  I  said  later.  '  If  Boundy  didn't  decoy 
you  on  to  the  boat  at  Honolulu,  how  was  it 
that  he  left  a  note  for  you  at  the  hotel,  and 
what  was  in  it  ?  ' 

*  Mr.  Boundy  did  write  it,'  she  replied, 
'  but  it  said  nothing  about  going  on  to  the 
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boat.  He  just  said  that  now  you  were  in 
gaol  he  was  my  guardian,  and  I  must  go  with 
him.  He  must  have  been  watching  me  all 
the  while,  because  when  I  got  to  the  boat  he 
came  after  me.' 

'  And  you  ran  away  because  you  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  me  ?  * 

1 1  went  because  you  didn't  want  me,  Jimmy. 
I  felt  I  couldn't  stay  any  longer.  At  first 
you  were  kind  to  me,  and  I  loved  you  for  it. 
I  had  nobody  but  you  in  all  the  world.  I 
never  really  had  anybody  before.  You  cared 
for  me  and  sheltered  me,  and  made  things 
easy.  I  wanted  nothing  better  than  to 
belong  to  you.     I  thought  I  would  always 


belong  to  you, — and  then  that  night  you 
spoke  of  my  marrying — not  you  but  some 
one  else.     I  thought  I  would  die  of  grief.' 

'  I  was  a  fool,'  I  muttered. 

'  And  I  thought  it  best  to  go  right  away 
from  you  and  not  be  a  trouble  any  more. 
When  I  got  on  the  boat  at  Honolulu  I  made 
out  I  had  expected  you  to  be  on  board.  I 
didn't  anticipate  that  I  was  going  to  be  so 
closely  watched  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Walker.' 
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1  What  did  you  suppose  you  were  going  to 
do  ?  '  I  asked,  squeezing  her  hand. 

'  Oh,  I  was  going  to  work  for  my  living,' 
she  said,  with  a  happy  little  laugh. 

'  I  love  you,'  I  said.  '  You  are  the  most 
wonderful  thing  in  the  world.  I  love  you  for 
running  away  in  the  first  instance,  because 
it  brought  you  to  me.' 

She  gave  a  little  shiver.  '  It  might  have 
been  terrible,'  she  said.  '  If  you  hadn't 
bought  that  ticket,  I  'd  have  been  dead  now.' 

'  Or  Mrs.  Hyman.' 

'  Never  that.  As  soon  as  the  boat  left  I 
repented.  If  he  had  come  on  board  I  would 
have  found  out  his  infamy  and  jumped  over- 
board.    I  never  wanted  to  be  wicked,  Jimmy. ' 

'  I   know  that,   sweetheart,   without  your 

telling  me.     I  knew  it  as  soon  as  I  saw  you. 

That  was  why  I  adopted  you.     I  believed 

in  you.' 

'  Even  in  the  face  of  everything  ?  '   she 

murmured. 

*  Even  in  the  possession  of  full  knowledge. 

I  knew  instinctively  what  Mr.  Boundy  has 

never  been  able  to  discover — that  you  were 

as  good  as  you  were  beautiful.' 
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She  put  her  two  soft  arms  about  my  neck, 
pulled  my  face  down  to  hers  and  whispered  : 
'  I  love  you,  Jimmy  darling.  I  love  you  to 
believe  in  me.  I  love  you  for  sheltering  me, 
but  most  of  all  I  love  you  because  you  are 
you.  If  nothing  had  ever  happened  I  would 
have  loved  you  just  the  same.' 

'  You  Ve  missed  out  something, '  I  whispered 
back. 

'  What  ?  '  she  asked,  taking  my  cheeks  in 
her  soft  hands  and  looking  at  me  with  eyes 
alight  with  happiness. 

1  You  haven't  said  you  love  me  enough  to 
marry  me.' 

She  hid  her  face  on  my  shoulder.  '  Do 
you  want  me  to  say  that  ?  '  she  whispered. 

'  If  you  don't  say  it  I  will  never  be  happy 
again.' 

'Then  I  say  it.' 

'  To-morrow  ?  ' 

'  Now,  if  you  like. ' 

I  caught  her  in  my  arms  and  kissed  her 

again  and  again.    There  might  have  been  a 

multitude   about   us,    but    I    did   not    care. 

Crowds  melt  to  nothing  in  a  supreme  moment 
such  as  this. 
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There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  I  could 
tell  you  of  how  we  went  back  to  the  hotel, 
and  how  our  news  was  received — how  Maxwell 
took  his  disappointment  like  the  man  he  was, 
and  wished  us  nothing  but  happiness ;  how 
Nigey,  although  hard  hit  himself,  was  glad 
because  she  whom  he  loved  had  come  to  the 
gates  of  joy  ;  how  Mrs.  Parsons  cried  over 
Jo  because  the  perfect  affinity  had  been  reborn 
in  us ;  but  these  things  were  merely  an 
aftermath,  and  I  prefer  to  close  at  the  point 
where  my  happiness  was  assured. 

I  could  tell  you  also  how  my  friend  Walker 
took  the  news,  and  I  will. 

'  You  poor  old  boob ! '  he  said,  gripping 
my  hand  and  looking  at  me  with  a  glimmer  of 
mirth  in  his  eyes. 

I  smiled  back,  but  there  was  something 
in  the  warmth  of  his  hand  grip  that  over- 
shadowed his  humorous  cynicism,  and  I  knew 
that  he  meant  it  to  be  there. 
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